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Arr. IL—OUR HISTORICAL POSITION AS INDICATED 
BY NATURE AND PHILOSOPHY.* 


Au. the progressive stages of creation were but preparatory 
to its last and crowning act, the creation of man. To make 
ready his habitation for him, and adapt it to his physical, his 
intellectual, and his moral development, God patiently labored 
through countless ages in the mineral, the vegetable, and thie 
animal kingdoms—in the sea and on the land; and has left, 
written on the pages of the great “stone-book” of nature, the 
hieroglyphic records of the magnitude of his labors. All the 
phenomena of matter, as well as the higher wonders of life, 
have their only significance as they contribute to man’s ad- 
vancement, and are subservient to his immortal destiny. On 
him all nature waits; for him the winds blow and the sun 
shines; for him the rain falls, and the grass grows, the flowers 
bloom, and the birds sing. It is but natural, then, to suppose 
that in the laws which guide the movements of these subordin- 
ate forms of creation, we might look for indications of the uni- 
form course and higher tendencies of humanity, that the grand 
choral harmony of the spheres should be attuned in unison with 
the grander and more harmonious movement of human progress. 

Science is rapidly confirming these suggestions of intuition, 
and conclusively demonstrating the complete harmony between 

* It will be seen by several allusions it contains that the present article was 
written while the late rebellion was in full vigor. The lamented young author did 


not live to witness how well his predictions of the result would be verified.—Ep. 
Fovurtu Series, Vor, XVIJI.—1 
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the course of nature and the course of history. There is 
nothing which it reveals more plainly than the uniform tend- 
ency of all the great movements of nature westward. For 
example, the electric forces generated in the crust of the 
earth by the rays of the sun in its daily course, flow in con- 
stant streams around it from east to west, making it a vast 
magnet, clothing it with vegetation, sustaining its animal life, 
and directing the course of human activity. The very winds 
of heaven, also, and the waves of the ocean, that seem to sport 
in such wild confusion about us, obedient to the omnipotence 
of law, unite in one steady, ever-flowing current, both of the 
air and of the ocean, that swells the sails of commerce, and 
carries civilization to the West. 

Reason would teach us that man was destined to follow 
this great highway, so distinctly marked out for him by the 
majestic movements of nature; and experience confirms the 
impressive lesson. History, from its first dawning in the East, 
has steadily held its course on toward its culmination in the 
West: the shadow has never gone back on that dial! When 
one nation after another has played out its part in the great 
drama—when it has personated the idea it was intended to 
represent in the scheme of Providence, and is no longer 
needed—its departing spirit ever finds its revival toward the 
West. Every people that has at any time represented the 
highest idea, that has embodied the last and best expression 
of humanity, has ever been found on the western border of 
advancing civilization. It was not, then, by the dictate of a 
wild fancy, but of a true inspiration, that the poet-philoso- 
pher, a century and a half ago, uttered that oft-repeated 
prophecy, which time has so amply fulfilled, “ Westward the 
star of empire takes its way!” 

It is easy, then, to infer that the colonization that is to be 
successful in planting new principles and building new em- 
pires must go forward, not backward—toward the setting, not 
the rising, sun. So, too, we may see that Christianity, the 
reanimating spirit that is to breathe new life into the dead 
nations of the East, and make the dry bones live again, must 
come to them in the course of nature and on the track of 
commerce and civilization ; and that, therefore, the missionary 
effort that will yet be most effective in revivifying the vast 
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continent of Asia, must proceed from our western shores. We 
may also learn that when we, as a people, shall have proved 
false to our vocation or fulfilled it, the principles we repre- 
sent will not die, even should we cease to exist as a nation. 
Stout hearts and strong arms will then be found to rescue our 
palladium from the ruins of our greatness, and bear it in safety 
to other shores, where its sacred influence will still guard the 
dearest interests of humanity. Thus shall civilization revisit 
the birth-place of our race, and on a higher level, and under 
brighter auspices, begin the cycle of history anew. 

Let us pause a while, if we can, amid the bewildering whirl 
of events, the clash of arms, and the mighty tread of armies 
that shakes the very continent, and calmly endeavor to trace 
the successive steps in this westward march of civilization, and 
see if, by the light of nature and the guidance of philosophy, 
we discover our true position in history, and learn what our 
mission as a nation is, what God means for us to do in this 
crisis, and what he means to do with us and for us as a people. 

History, some one has said, is but the biography of eminent 
individuals. This is true, inasmuch as the prominent men of 
any age or nation always embody the most striking character- 
istics of the individual life of the masses; they are the repre- 
sentative men, and stand for the people. Mistory, then, is but 
the experience of the individual projected on a grander scale, 
and extending through centuries. The one contains no more 
elements than the other. The development of the race in 
history has no more stages than the gradual normal unfolding 
of each individual character in the short period of a human 
life. We may take man, then, as the microcosm, as the 
archetype, of society ; as containing in himself the germ of all 
human history. 

The human mind, in its ultimate analysis, contains three 
great, original, innate ideas, and but three. All others are but 
modifications or developments of these three. They are first, the 
idea of the infinite ; second, the idea of the jinite ; and third, 
the idea of the relation of the infinite to the finite.* The first, 
the idea of the infinite, gives us by intuition our first concep- 
tion of God as infinite power and goodness. It may be said to 
be ‘the original image of God in the soul of man. The second, 


* Cousin. 
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the idea of the finite, gives to us our consciousness of our- 
selves and of the world about us; or, as the Germans say, 
the “me” and the “not me.” The third and last, the idea 
of the relation of the infinite to the finite, teaches us the de- 
pendence of all finite existence on an infinite, overarching 
power, and shows us God manifest in his works and in the 
dealings of his providence. 

Though these three ideas always coexist in the mind, for 
the one always suggests the others, yet, in their development, 
the successive predominance of cach over the others, marks 
three distinct periods in the history of the individual, as well 
as in that of the nation and of the race. These may be 
called, first, the religious or credulous period, corresponding to 
infancy and childhood ; second, that of skepticism or inquiry, 
which marks the period of youth; third, the philosophical, or 
that of reason and faith combined, which belongs to the 
period of mature manhood. The child, in his uncorrupted 
innocence, is truly devout. His first dawning consciousness is 
that of a power above and beyond him, to which he instinct- 
ively bows in humble submission, and taught at his mother’s 
knee, his first lisping accents go up in simple, but earnest 
prayer to God. His faith is unbounded. He worships and 
questions not. Truly the poet has said, “Heaven lies about 
us in our infancy;” but as truly, “ Shades of the prison-house 
begin to close upon the growing boy.” His first inevitable 
step forward brings the longing for freedom and knowledge. 
He would be “as gods, knowing good and evil.” He plucks 
the forbidden fruit. He questions, doubts, disbelieves. Driven 
from the Eden of his innocence, he goes forth rejoicing in his 
liberty, with the world before him to conquer. Enraptured 
with the growing consciousness of his own intellectual powers, 
he forgets God. Exulting in his mastery over the powers of 
nature, he impiously banishes God from his own creation, and 
deifies reason and law in his stead, vainly fancying himself, 
the while, a philosopher! He is only a skeptic. But when this 
phase of his development, that of the idea of the finite, has 
run its course, and given him the knowledge of the true 
measure of his own powers and of the world about him— 
when error and suffering have accomplished their true minis- 
try, and done their perfect work, and the dry husks of skep- 
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ticism no longer satisfy his hunger—the original voice of God 
in his soul, like a new revelation, begins again to make itself 
heard, and calls him, like a prodigal from his wanderings, to 
the good and the true. A new life of the Spirit begins to 
develop within him. It is then that he begins to attain to the 
highest knowledge of himself and of his duty; to a true, a 
divine philosophy. He is then prepared to see the manifesta- 
tions of God everywhere. All nature becomes vocal with 
his praises. He acknowledges him in the dealings of his 
providence. He hears his voice through all history. “He 
has sounded the key-note of nature and spirit, the earth-beat, 
sea-beat, heart-beat, which makes the tune to which the sun 
rolls, and the globule of blood and the sap of the trees.” 

Corresponding to these three well-marked periods in the life 
of the individual, are the three grand epochs of history, each 
marked by its distinctive characteristics, and requiring a sepa- 
rate period of time, a peculiar race, and a fitting theater for 
its manifestation. 

In the infancy of the race the idea of the infinite had its 
development, and predominated over the others. Its proper 
theater was the East. Its home was amid the lofty mountain 
ranges of Central Asia and on the vast plains of India. The 
face of nature here is marked by vastness, sublimity, and 
unity of structure. The continent lacks the variety and 
diversity of feature necessary to give freedom of intercourse 
and stimulate activity among the nations that people it. Life 
here is, consequently, characterized by immobility: civiliza- 
tion is stationary and progress is impossible, for man is yet in 
his infancy, and instead of being the master of nature, he is 
its slave. The forces of nature and the hosts of heaven, at 
whose mercy and in whose power he feels himself to be, 
become the object of his servile worship. Everywhere the 
civilization of the East bears the impress of this bondage to 
nature. Philosophy here is but a blind fatalism ; government 
a theocracy, for the most part, hence an inexorable despotism. 
This is the religious or credulous peridd of history, the period 
of inspiration, when the voice of Jehovah was heard speaking 
in and through man, the golden age of the poets, the paradise 
of the Bible. 

But the period of infancy, with its discipline, passes, and 
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youth, with its activity, begins. Man breaks loose from the 
fetters of nature and enters on his career of liberty. The first 
great epoch of history is ended. The nations of the Orient 
have fulfilled their mission and personated their ideas. The 
ever-advancing spirit of civilization leaves them but lifeless 
forms; and there they stand through all succeeding history, 
the petrified monuments of the infancy and imbecility of the 
race. 

The continent of Europe is the school where the youth is 
to grow to manhood, and learn his liberty and moral responsi- 
bility. Variety and diversity of form are, therefore, its char- 
acteristics. Its inland seas and rivers, its clustering islands 
and peninsulas, affording ample facilities for commerce, for 
movement, and change, present a fitting stage for the busy 
elements of this epoch to play their stirring part in this grand 
world-drama. Greece, situated close to the western limit of 
Asia, yet separated from it, and embracing in a narrow com- 
pass all the characteristic features of the whole European con- 
tinent, marks the transition from the old to the new. On it 
is rehearsed, on a small scale, the important part that Europe 
is to represent in the scheme of Providence. Greek civiliza- 
tion, embracing, as it does, the commingling elements of the 
past and the future, both through its art and its poetry, cele- 
brates the passage of the race from bondage to freedom. 
Philosophy here, leaving the abstract and the mystical, now 
deals with man and his relations, becoming an intellectual 
and moral philosophy. Even the religion of the Greek is but 
a deification of human faculties and passions. Instead of con- 
templating the absolute, remorseless God of the Asiatic, his 
worship goes no higher than Olympus, peopled with the gods 
he has himself created after his own image, and sharing his 
own feelings and frailties. Instead of worshiping blindly the 
forces of nature, he gives to each one. its appropriate divinity 
to preside over its functions, thus peopling the woods and 
streams with a motley crowd of nymphs and dryads, fauns 
and satyrs, endowed with the forms and affections of human- 
ity—another expression only of the idea of man’s superiority 
to nature. 

As in Greece, so throughout this whole European epoch, 
civilization is characterized by the development of individu- 
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ality, personality, and by immense material, intellectual and 
moral progress. As the continent lacks grandeur and unity 
of form, so society lacks unity of organization. Being intended 
only to represent the idea of the jinite—of individuality and 
diversity—it has no principle of association, no grand central 
idea, to combine the nations into one powerful commonwealth, 
possessing one common life, and animated by one lofty common 
purpose. Hence Europe has ever been but an aggregation, 
not a union, of individual, active, struggling sovereignties, 
with no tie but selfishness and no higher aim than interest. 
One nation after another has tried to organize these diverse 
elements into one form, controlled by one power, and perished 
in the attempt. Greece, first, with all her philosophy, her 
literature and her art, whose refining influence has been felt 
through all the centuries, had not even the power to control 
the warring elements within her own borders; and, losing her 
liberty in the fratricidal strife of her own contending factions, 
passed the scepter on to Rome. She next attempted, by the 
might of her conquering arms, to subject the world to the one 
idea of the sovereignty of the empire. She, too, failed, and 
the proud empire, unable to assimilate the conquered nations, 
fell to pieces under the crushing blows of the barbarians of 
the North. But amid the ruins of Roman greatness Chris- 
tianity grew and strengthened, until the Church became a 
power in the world. Through her instrumentality, Germany 
next gained the supremacy of Europe, and for a while con- 
trolled the destiny of the nations. But Christianity, whose 
kingdom is not of this world, was so overloaded with hea- 
thenish superstitions, and so corrupted by the pomp and pride 
of power, that instead of a bond of union, it became an ele- 
ment of disintegration; and, by its mighty struggles to save 
its own vitality, it shivered into fragments the vast empire 
whose power had been built upon its prostitution, And 
there Germany stands to-day, in her imbecility, as if in very 
mockery of her former grandeur, without even power enough 
to unite her petty principalities on the basis of a common 
nationality. This was the last great effort to unite the frag- 
mentary elements of European civilization under one power 
and upon one principle ; unless we except the frightful attempt 
of Napoleon to wipe out all Europe’s bound-lines with blood, 
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and make her people bow to the one idea of—Napoleon. His 
career, however, was but meant to terrify the nations, to 
sweep away the debris of rotten dynasties, and then end in 
grief and a broken heart on St. Helena. Since then the high- 
est manifestation of European statesmanship has been in 
efforts to secure the individuality of nations, to systematize 
selfishness and preserve the balance of power! 

The mission of Europe in history is now fulfilled. Its glory 
has passed away, and we must look for its revival elsewhere, 
and under other forms. It, also, has passed through the suc- 
cessive periods of infancy, youth, and manhood, and now the 
signs of decrepitude begin to show themselves. Even as far 
back as the middle of the fifteenth century, indications of a 
new era began to be felt. New ideas and higher aspirations 
began to swell men’s hearts; and as they stood upon the 
shore of the, to them, boundless Atlantic, gazing after the 
setting sun, they dreamed of a new continent, the home of 
new principles, the theater of a new civilization. It was 
then that, in the fullness of time, an humble mariner—a wild 
dreamer, they called him—set out from a little seaport in 
Spain, in three crazy little boats, to discover, he knew not 
what; and falling into the trade-wind and the ocean current, 
he was carried blindly onward, as by the breath of destiny, to 
the shores of a new world. Was it an accidental coincidence, 
merely, that at the same time that the spirit of discovery of 
that period gave to the race a new continent for its develop- 
ment, its inventive genius should also furnish the printing- 
press, which was to contribute so much toward shaping its 
destiny? There are no accidents in history. Nor was it an 
accident either, that, close on the heels of these two preg- 
nant events, the spirit of Christianity, which was to be the 
animating eoul of the new epoch, began to revive beneath 
the mummeries and corruptions of the Church, and in its 
terrible struggle for life, to wpheave the face of Europe, top- 
pling over the thrones that had prostituted it to their base 
uses, breaking the fetters of the masses, sharpening their intel- 
leets, purifying their morals, and awakening their desires for 
civil liberty. Thus it ever is in history as in nature, that under 
the corruption and decay of the old form, the more vigorous 
germs of a new life are gradually unfolding themselves. 
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These new vital forces, which, by being pent up in narrow 
Europe, were shaking society with a moral earthquake, at 
once begin to seek the new outlet thus opened; and emigra- 
tion, bearing with it the elements of a new empire, begins to 
flow in a resistless, ever-swelling tide, westward. And now 
that Europe has completed the duty assigned to it of training 
the youth of the race, developing its physical energies, edu- 
cating its intellect, teaching it its duty, and preparing it to 
comprehend its high destiny, it becomes manifest that Amer- 
ica is to be the home where its matured and vigorous man- 
hood is to be spent, and where it is to perform the work to 
which God has called it, and for which he has been so long 
preparing it. 

As Greece, lying on the western border of Asia, marked the 
transition from the jirst to the second period of history, so 
England, lying on the west of Europe, yet detached from it, 
and representing in miniature the grander face of the new 
continent, is the stepping-stone by which humanity is to pass 
from the second to the third and highest stage of its career. 
As it was not a mere matter of chance that Spain, lying at 
the southern point of Europe, and close to the great pathway 
of the ocean, should send forth the bold adventurer whom 
the winds and the waves should carry to the new world, so, 
too, it was no accident that England, with her sturdy, con- 
quering race, her vigorous Anglo-Saxon tongue, her immortal 
literature, embodying the highest aspirations of humanity, 
and her grand old constitution, embracing under the narrow 
forms and traditions of a dead past the principles of liberty, 
which were to make the living future glorious, should plant 
her colonies on the best part of it. 

Let us now consider the magnificent domain God has given 
us for our heritage, and see if we can learn the lesson it 
teaches, and comprehend the responsibility the generous gift 
imposes. As we look at it stretching so grandly across the 
continent from ocean to ocean, embracing all the climate most 
favorable to the highest activity and the most perfect devel- 
opment of the race, we cannot fail to see what a powerful 
influence its physical features are to have in moulding the 
character and shaping the career of the people who dwell on it. 
Even our position between the two great oceans is not without 
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its significance ; for while they isolate us completely from the 
social and political influence of other nations, they at the same 
time afford a free commercial intercourse with all the world ; 

showing, that while we are to be permitted to pursue our 
career without foreign interference, all peoples and all climes 
are to be made tributary to our advancement Our continent, 
thus placed in an independent position, is also characterized 
by a peculiar and strongly-marked’ structure. Though it is 
not a repetition of the forms of either of the continents of 
the Old World, it combines all the characteristic features of 
both; the unity and grandeur of Asia with the variety and 
diversity of Europe, blended harmoniously together into one 
compact organism, with its own important, well-defined func- 
tions to perform in the education of the race. The stupend- 
ous forms of nature here, while they give massiveness of 
outline to the continent, inspire loftiness and sublimity of 
thought and character; and now, that the infant of Asia has 
grown to vigorous manhood in America, nature here, instead 
of presenting barriers to his freedom of movement, or cramp- 
ing his energies and enslaving his faculties, only offers greater 
temptations to his activity and wider fields for his enterprise. 
Our extended seacoast, made still greater by its thousands of 
intensive bays and inlets, affords unrivaled facilities for foreign 
commerce; while our inland lakes and countless rivers give 
unbounded freedom of internal trade and social intercourse 
from one extremity of our vast territory to the other; while 
variety of physical feature and diversity of climate, soil, and 
productions give rise to an almost endless variety. of char- 
acter, interest, and. occupation, thus developing the greatest 
number of faculties and thereby securing the greatest possible 
economical and political freedom: yet nowhere does this diver- 
sity of physical conditions furnish contrasts so marked as to 
justify the existence of separate sovereignties or independent 
political organizations within our borders; for, above and 
through all this variety, we can recognize the great predom- 
inating feature of wnity and compactness of form and struc- 
ture. See how the great mountain-chains, the huge back- 
bone of the continent, link the North and the South together. 
The navigable rivers, the great arteries through which the 
trade of the whole continent pulsates, all flow southward to 
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the sea. The very rocks on which they stand unite the North 
and the South on one solid, everlasting foundation. Nature 
has nowhere put a barrier or dividing line between them. 
But if she has separated any sections, they are the East and 
the West. Two unbroken ranges of mountains, with their 
frowning battlements piercing the clouds, and separated by 
the trackless plains stretched out between them, seem to inter- 
pose a hinderance to the advancement of civilization across the 
continent. But man here is the master of nature; and like a 
giant he sweeps away the obstacles she throws in the path of 
his progress. He binds the Atlantic and the Pacific together 
with iron bands; and steam and the lightning bring the East 
and the West together into one common brotherhood. The 
one great lesson, then, that nature and the enterprise of man 
have written in legible characters all over this continent, is 
that of unity and grandeur of form, controlling and harmon- 
izing endless variety: teaching us that physically there is no 
North, no South; no East, no West. Can we read the 
lesson ? 

See now how our political organization has been based upon 
and adapted to these great controlling physical characteristics 
of the continent. Here again we find expressed the same idea 
of diversity, controlled and harmonized by the all-pervading 
principle of unity: variety of local organization sufficient to 
secure the freest individuality, the most stirring activity and 
the richest material development, yet subordinate to, and 
fused into, one sublime nationality ; a nationality, at last, and 
for the first time in history, based upon the dignity and the 
rights of humanity, recognizing, at last, the right of all men 
to be free, and pledged betore the world and in the sight of 
Heaven, to enforce that right on every foot of our wide domain : 
a principle broad enough and vital enough to cement into one 
harmonious, lasting union, the fragmentary elements of all 
former civilizations. 

It is worth while to note the progressive development of the 
form of our government, and some of the circumstances which 
influenced it. The greatly diversified features of our Atlantic 
coast, as well as the varied characters and interests of the early 
settlers, naturally favored the establishment of separate col-. 
onies, with independent local governments adapted to their 
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separate necessities, yet all subject to the authority of the 
mother country. But having all braved the dangers of the 
deep, and the hardships of the wilderness for the common 
purpose of finding in the New World a wider liberty and a 
freer enterprise than narrow Europe could afford them, it was 
natural that they should combine to resist the tyranny of En- 
gland, which they had all suffered in common. It was then 
that through the baptism of blood and fire our fathers rose to 
the conception of the inalienable right of all men to be free, 
and the duty of government to secure that right. It was amid 
the fermentation of the moral elements of that hard struggle 
that this sublime conception took shape, and became crystal- 
ized forever in the Declaration of Independence. 

Even after they had thrown off the yoke of England, with 
their European ideas and prejudices yet clinging about them, 
they still endeavored to establish and maintain their inde- 
pendent sovereignties. But soon they began to catch glimpses 
of the future that was opening before them ; and in the unity 
of material interests and the common principle they had 
given birth to, and consecrated with their blood, they began 
to recognize the obligation of a common duty to humanity. 
They then saw clearly the necessity of an organization capable 
of protecting those interests, and securing forever to the race 
the rights for which, with a common devotion, they had all 
fought. Then rising, with the dignity of the duty, above their 
European ideas of government, their local prejudices and petty 
ambitions, the thirteen sovereign states, surrendering all hopes 
of independent power and greatness, magnanimously sacrificed 
their sovereignties on the altar of a common Nationality, dedi- 
cated to the cause of human freedom. Nor did they stop 
here. To make the sacrifice still more sublime and forever 
irrevocable, they refused to recognize that their former sov- 
ereignties had ever existed, and proclaimed to the world, “ We, 
the people of the United States, in order to form a more per- 
fect Union, establish justice, insure domestic tranquillity, pro- 
vide for the common defense, and secure the blessings of liberty 
to ourselves and our posterity, do ordain and establish this 
ConsTITUTION for the United States of America.” 

That was the spirit in which our fathers, under the guid- 
ance of a far-reaching foresight, akin to inspiration, organized 
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our government and adapted it to the work of subduing the 
continent, and developing its unlimited sources of wealth and 
physical power, in order only to make them contribute to the 
fulfillment of its higher and holier duty of securing to every 
man, over whom its flag floats, the freest and fullest develop- 
ment of all his faculties, and establishing here the most per- 
fect civilization of which the race is capable. And they made 
it strong enough to do all this, and yet, reserved to the states 
power enough to prevent the possibility of its ever defeating 
the high end for which, under God, they had created it. 

It was the ushering into the astonished family of nations of 
such a government, recognizing such principles and with such 
resources of power to enforce them, that so clearly and sharply 
defined the character of this new epoch, the manhood of the 
race, as to place it far above and beyond all that had pre- 
ceded it. The destiny of man then took such a stride onward 
that the whole earth shook beneath its majestic tread ; for 


“When a deed is done for Freedom, through the broad earth’s aching breast 

Runs a thrill of joy prophetic, trembling on from East to West; 
And the slave, where’er he cowers, feels the soul within him climb 
To the awful verge of manhood, as the energy sublime 

Of a century bursts full-blossom’d on the thorny stem of Time. 
Through the walls of hut and palace shoots the instantaneous throe, 
When the travail of the ages wings earth’s systems to and fro; 
At the birth of each new era, with a recognizing start, 
Nation wildly looks at nation, standing with mute lips apart, 

And glad Truth’s yet mightier man-child leaps beneath the Future’s heart.” 


France was the first to feel the trembling vibrations of the 
new impulse across the sea, and: 


“The brute despair of trampled centuries 
Leap’d up with one hoarse yell and snapp’d its bands, 
Groped for its right with horny, callous hands, 
And stared around for God with blood-shot eyes.”’ 


It was but anarchy and crime that, in her blindness, she 
mistook for the freedom she had dreamed of in her dull and 
troubled sleep; and, like a child, soon ,tiring of this bloody 
plaything, she cast it away for the glittering bauble of Na- 
poleon’s glory. But such a live, free nation, like ours, cannot 
exist in the world without still, at times, making the pulsations 
of its great strong heart felt across the ocean. It is then that 
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the crushed and besotted peoples of Europe start wildly from 
their leaden sleep, and groping, like a blind giant, for the 
pillars of despotism, only bury their own hopes under the ruin 
they make. 

The feebleness and fruitlessness of these pregnant convul- 
sions, as well as all the experience of history, teach us this 
important lesson: that, as new wine cannot be put into old 
bottles—as the vigor of youth cannot be infused into the 
palsied limbs of age—so the vital principle of a new civiliza- 
tion cannot be galvanized into the withered forms of the old. 
The doctrine of self-government is too vital and powerful an 
element of progress to be compressed into the effete systems 
of Europe. It requires new and higher social and political 
forms to embody it ; a wider theater, with grander scenery and 
a new set of actors, for its representation. This idea of a gov- 
ernment created by the people and for the people, is adapted 
only to the manhood of the race; and can only be fully real- 
ized on this continent, by this form of government and by 
this great American race, formed by the assimilation with 
the Anglo-Saxon of all the best blood of all the historic 
nations, and educated by the lessons of all past history, and 
disciplined by the stern experience of its own career, up to 
the comprehension of its power and its duty. 

But above and over all the influences shaping and determ- 
ining our national career, controlling and vitalizing them all, 
is Christianity. Freed from the corrupting influences of gov- 
ernment, which had made it the instrument of oppression ; and 
the senseless mummeries and lifeless forms which had cramped 
and perverted it, it has here the opportunity to accomplish the 
mission fur which its Divine Founder intended it. Wrested 
from the control of a bigoted hierarchy, it here becomes the 
common heritage of the people ; and. instead of the handmaid 
of slavery, it becomes the bulwark of liberty. Combining in 
its doctrines all the fragments of truth that lie scattered 
through all history—uniting the idea of the infinite and the 
Jinite, divinity and humanity in the office and person of Christ 
—it becomes the sublimed expression of the philosophy as 
well as the religion, the reason as well as the faith, of this 
third and last phase of historical development. It was only 
when, through religious freedom, the masses of the people 
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were taught to comprehend fully the meaning of this great 
central idea of Christianity, the union of the divine and the 
human, and to recognize in Christ the true type of all human 
perfection, and consequently the true dignity and immortal 
destiny of man, that a government based on the essential equal- 
ity of all men, and their inherent right, in virtue alone of their 
manhood and their responsibility to God, to be free, became 
possible. Thus we find that spiritual always precedes and be- 
gets social and political freedom. It was only when Luther had 
unlocked the Bible, and the printing-press had given it to the 
people, that the essential living principles of Christianity sank 
down into the hearts of the masses and awakened the desire 
for civil liberty. It was freedom to worship God, above all 
else, that our fathers sought for in the New World. The idea 
of religious liberty was the germ they planted in the wilderness, 
and watered with their tears and their blood, until it grew 
and blossomed and bore the rich fruit of social and political 
equality. 

Thus we see how the uniform tendency of the forces of 
nature, the great outlines of the continents, the characteristics 
of the races, the grand march of history through the ages, and 
above all, the sublime doctrines of Christianity, all conspire to 
teach us the importance of our high position, as well as the 
magnitude of our responsibility as a nation. 

The question now forces itself upon us, and we could not 
evade it if we would, have we, as a people, comprehended 
the lesson, or met the responsibility? Have we not rather 
forgotten the universal law of moral compensation, as appli- 
cable to nations as to individuals, that the richer the blessings 
the higher the duty ; and while enjoying our blessings have we 
not forgotten our duty? Have we not forgotten that, in making 
us “the heirs of all the ages,” God intended to exact of us in 
return the most heroic performance and the most generous 
sacrifice for the principles of eternal right and justice that any 
nation was ever required to pay? These are questions which 
four years ago the nation impiously thrust aside as fanatical 
and even treasonable, but which God is now thundering into 
its ears from the brazen throat of the cannon, and it cannot 
help but hear. By the flashes of the lightning that gleams 
from this fearful thunder-cloud of war, we can now see the 
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frightful precipice on which we stood, and look shuddering into 
the abyss of utter ruin into which another step would have 
plunged us; and by the glare of the same light, we can now 
look back over the slimy path of compromise and concession 
to wrong down which we basely crawled to the very brink of 
destruction. We, who would not listen to the silent admoni- 
tions of conscience, nor learn the lessons of nature and his- 
tory, cannot help but read this terrible curse written in blood 
wherever we turn : 


“ Because ye have broken your own chain, 
With the strain 
Of brave men climbing a nation’s height, 
Yet thence bear down with brand and thong 
On the souls of others, for this wrong 
This is the curse. 


Because yourselves are standing straight 
In the state 

Of Freedom’s foremost acolyte, 

Yet keep calm footing all the time 

On writhing bond-slaves, for this crime 
This is the curse. 


Because ye prosper in God’s name, 
With a claim 

To honor in the old world’s sight, 

Yet do the fiend’s work perfectly 

In strangling martyrs, for this lie 
This is the curse.” 


God is now only exacting, in the form of a bloody retribution, 
what we refused to pay in faithfulness to the responsibilities 
of our high position, and it is a fearful penalty we are paying ; 
yet it is God’s price, high as it is, for what we basely bartered 
away in the past. But life and money are cheaper commod- 
ities than principle ; and we may be thankful if we can cancel 
the debts of the past and secure our'national integrity for the 
future at the immense cost of blood and treasure we are now 
paying. It will be cheap even at that price. 

As, in the human body, the chemical forces of dead matter, 
while under the control of the vital principle, work together 
harmoniously to build up and sustain the living organism, but 
when the vitality has left it, go to work, like vandals, to pull 
down the structure they had reared, and resolve it into its 
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original dust, so under the control of the vitalizing, harmon- 
izing principle of liberty and equality, the independent sov- 
ereign states combined together to build up the beautiful 
fabric of our government; but when the hideous vampire of 
slavery had sucked the life-blood of the nation, until there 
was scarcely virtue enough left to resist its impious demands, 
then the disintegrating elements of state sovereignty, which 
our fathers repudiated, began to tear to pieces the fair form 
they had helped to create. And so far had the work of dis- 
integration gone, that the head of this great nation was forced, 
by the traitors in the cabinet, to declare, in his official capacity, 
that the government had no power “to coerce a state into 
obedience to its authority ;” that this young republic, for which 
all history has been a preparation, with its work before it 
scarcely begun, had not vitality enough to save it from falling 
to pieces. So completely had the piratical crew dismantled 
the ship of state, that, amid the howling of the storm, the 
man at the helm was heard, in whining tones, proclaiming 
that there was not strength enough left in the “old hulk” to 
hold its planks together. No wonder that the stoutest hearts 
quailed before the dangers of that dark hour, and patriots 
gazed with mute despair into the threatening gloom of the 
future!, But God did not mean to destroy us. Even in the 
last extremity deliverance came. The pirates, who were 
madly driving us on the breakers, were hurled overboard, and 
now, with a loyal crew and a firm, unflinching hand at the 
helm, the old ship has righted; and as she gallantly rides the 
heaving billows, the sun-light breaks througl the rifts in the 
thunder-cloud, with the assurance that she will yet weather the 
storm, and bring her rich freight of human hopes safe into 
port at last ! 

God means to save us; but he means to try us by fire. 
All that is ruthless and wicked in us will be burned up, but 
all that is worth saving in us will only be purer and better 
for the fierce ordeal. God intends to make us fit for the work 
he put us here to do; and to make us Willing to do it. As 
the duty is noble to which we are called, so the chastisement 
that is to prepare us for it is severe; nor will it end until 
our repentance is thorough. But already the nation, from the 
depths of its humility, is looking anxiously toward Heaven 
lourtn Serres, Vout. XVIII.—2 
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inquiring, “ What must we do to be saved?” Already the 
paralyzed and deadened national heart begins to show signs 
of life; and the first effort of its returning vitality is to throw 
off this virus of slavery, and bring itself into sympathy with 
the great living heart of humanity. Already we have learned 
that devotion to the principles of truth and justice is worth more 
than “all the wealth that sinews bought and sold have ever 
earned,” and as we begin to fall in with the grand, ever- 
flowing current of God’s providence, cheering signs of promise 
are given to us; 


“While down the happy Future runs a flood 
Of prophesying light : 
It shows an Earth no longer stain’d with blood; 
Blossom and fruit where now we see the bud 
Of Brotherhood and Right.” 





Art. II.—BOSSUET AS A PERSECUTOR. 


Aone the eminent men who have graced the pulpit of Roman 
Jatholic France, there is none whose name is better known, 
outside of his own Church, as well as within it, than Jaques 


Bénigne Bossuet. This rare distinction is not the result of 


accident. The acute intellect, which revealed its great capaci- 
ties to the instructors of his youth, and induced the Jesuit 
fathers of Dijon to make strenuous but unsuccessful efforts to 
gain him for their order, was allied to oratorical powers of the 
very first rank. Asa boy, he was distinguished for his assi- 
duity and proficiency ; and in the college of Navarre, where he 
pursued his studies for the priesthood, he was recognized as the 
most promising scholar of hisday. Undoubtedly the influence 
of the ancient and respectable Burgundian family from which 
he sprang, had something to do with his early advancement ; 
but it was the beauty of his style that delighted the literary 
men of his times; it was the grace of his delivery that rendered 
him a favorite with the despotic monarch of France and his 
courtiers; it was the elegance and force of his address that 
entranced the multitudes who followed him around from church 
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to church in the metropolis. Thus everything conspired to 
promote his elevation. Within the space of a few years, from 
being a simple canon of the cathedral of Metz, we find him 
appointed to preach lenten sermons before Louis the Four- 
teenth, next nominated to the bishopric of Condom, then 
selected to be preceptor to the dauphin, and finally settled in 
the episcopal see of Meaux, in the immediate vicinity of Paris, 
to be called frequently to assist the king by his counsels. 

Whatever may be thought at the present day of the merits 
of his Universal History, it will be conceded by all that he was 
peculiarly adapted to the part which he so frequently assumed 
as a controversialist. From his dispute with Fénélon he came 
off with the appearance of victory ; and among all the cham- 
pions of the Roman Catholic side there was no one but Bossuet 
who could make even a respectable opposition to the surpassing 
cloquence of the great Claude. No one knew how to present 
an argument in a more specious guise; and his printed works 
bear as unmistakable testimony to this, as the traditions of his 
skillful evasions in oral controversies. His “ History of the 
Variations of the Protestants” is even now a favorite weapon 
in the hands of the advocates of the Roman Church, and more 
than one really critical mind, to say nothing of the multitudes 
who are ever easy dupes of ingenious fallacies, has been attracted 
by it, for a time at least, to the pretended Mother Church as 
that in which alone true unity can be found. By no writer 
have the inconsistencies of doctrine of the representative men 
of the various Protestant Churches, and their contests with one 
another, and deplorable want of charity for the supposed errors 
of brethren with whom they nevertheless agree in the essential 
points of the Christian faith, been employed more effectively 
to exhibit the perils attending individual and independent 
inquiry, in contrast with the safety of the adherents of ecclesi- 
astical tradition. 

But it is neither with Bossuet as the debater and writer on 
points of theological controversy, nor yet with Bossuet as rep- 
resentative of the Gallican Church and defender of its liberties 
against the usurpations of the papal see, in the famous decla- 
ration of the French clergy in 1682, that we have here to do. 
It is rather Bossuet in his diocese, Bossuet as Bishop of Meaux, 
in his relations to the poor Huguenots, whom we propose to 
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consider in the light which history has recently thrown upon 
his course from the time of his enthronization to within a year 
or two of his death. 

The period which comprises the active career of Bossuet is 
one of the most remarkable in French history; and, as it has 
since appeared, one of the most disastrous in its consequences. 
The latter half of the sixteenth century had witnessed a series 
of civil wars, with intermissions that could be viewed as little 
better than truces, (since they were mainly spent by both par- 
ties in the recuperation of their wasted strength,) which had 
carried devastation and ruin into every province of the king- 
dom. The century had closed after the proclamation of an 
edict of toleration, on the basis of which, had it been adopted 
forty years earlier, all the commotions and bloodshed of the 
intervening period might easily have been precluded. The 
Edict of Nantes, intended by the sagacious Henry IV. as a per- 
petual and fundamental law, secured to Protestantism in France, 
not equality in the enjoyment of the rights of the profession of 
their faith and of worship with Roman Catholics, but a toler- 
ation sufficiently broad to prevent the repetition of those hor- 
rid butcheries which disgraced the French name in the age of 
the Reformation, and the liberty to perform their solemnities 
in those places in the neighborhood of which they constituted 
an important element of the population. But the seventeenth 
century presents us the familiar story of the gradual infringe- 
ment upon privileges, whose direct abrogation is avoided for 
the time as impracticable, and is delayed until everything is 
ripe for the long-anticipated catastrophe. Slowly but surely 
the Protestants are deprived of their rights as French citizens. 
Their worship is restricted to a smaller number of places. 
They are excluded from places of trust and emolument ; they 
are looked upon by the government with an unfriendly eye ; 
they can hope for no preferment in the civil or military service 
of the monarch, even after renewed demonstrations of their 
loyalty have been afforded. Every facility is furnished to those 
who would enter their midst to seduce them from their devo- 
tion to the Church of their fathers. Upon the slightest pre- 
texts their children are torn away from their firesides, and they 
themselves subjected to the penalties of apostasy. It was a 
course of gradual disenfranchisement, which was not complete 
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until within fifteen years of the close of the century. Mean- 
while the law could scarcely keep pace with the successive 
steps of this ingenious persecution. Edict rapidly followed 
edict, the whole constituting a voluminous and cumbrous legis- 
lation—a hundred-headed monster that should at every point 
confront the adherents of the “religion prétendue réformée,” 
as it was contemptuously styled, and weary out their constancy 
of purpose. The device of enforcing conversion by quartering 
a rude and insolent soldiery upon a peaceable portion of the 
population, and conniving at its most flagrant crimes, proved 
successful in many cases where the inducements held out to 
tempt ambition and the love of wealth had been found inef- 
fectual. The results were magnified by the cunning projectors 
of these enterprises, while the means employed were as much 
as possible screened from view ; until at length the French king 
was brought to believe that the plans of his advisers had been 
crowned with such entire success, that the conversion of the 
Huguenots, which had been too difficult a problem for his pre- 
decessors, had actually been accomplished, constituting the 
most glorious achievement of his reign. The very preamble 
of the edict of revocation, which consigned to expatriation the 
most industrious part of the French nation, numbering, accord- 
ing to one account, eight hundred thousand souls, bases this 
action upon the uselessness of retaining the Edict of Nantes in 
force, the royal exertions having accomplished what they had 
proposed, and “ the greater part of our subjects of the said pre- 
tended Reformed religion having embraced the Catholic 
religion |” 

It was while the Protestants of France were thus being 
stripped of one right after another, and about four years pre- 
vious to the final blow, that Bossuet was, in 1681, installed as 
bishop of Meaux. He was, therefore, of necessity, involved to 
some extent in relation to the work which the court had under- 
taken. The city of Meaux was one of the capital points of the 
reformation in France. It was among the wool-carders of 
Meaux that the Gospel achieved its first victories under the 
temporary protection of Brigonnet, the vacillating prelate. 
At Meaux Jean Leclerc was the first to suffer the perforation 
of his tongue with hot iron and branding on the forehead, for 
the boldness with which he tore down a papal bull, and sub- 
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stituted an answer of his own; and it was the same fearless 
citizen of Meaux who, a few months later, was destined to be 
the French protomartyr in behalf of evangelical truth. Pass- 
ing over an interval of more than twenty years, the history of 
Huguenot sufferings is illustrated by the intrepid deaths of the 
famous “ Fourteen of Meaux.” And the Church, cemented 
with the blood of these and other brave defenders of the truth, 
had not fallen into ruins when Bossuet entered the episcopal 
palace.* 

How did Bossuet discharge his office, and what, in particu- 
lar, was his conduct toward the members of the Reformed 
Church in his diocese ? 

The Cardinal de Bausset, the biographer of Bossuet, gives 
the following answer to this question: 


It may well be supposed that we have felt extreme interest in 
investigating whether Bossuet had been consulted with respect to 
the revocation of the Edict of Nantes. If any bishop of France 
must have been, it was certainly Bossuet, and yet everything per- 
suades us that he was not. We have found nothing in his papers, 
nor in those of Abbé Ledieu, that can even give us a glimpse of 
his having been called to deliberate on this great measure ; and it 
is impossible to suppose that if he had taken the slightest part in 
it, he would not have let some mark escape to meet the eyes of the 
Abbé Ledieu, who is so attentive in gathering up his words, so 
exact in relating them to us.... Without daring to presume to con- 
jecture what would have been Bossuet’s advice, had Louis XIV. 
asked him for it, it can only be asserted with confidence, that all 
the difficulties which arose immediately after the revocation prove 
evidently that Bossuet was not consulted.... We sincerely think 
that Bossuet has just claims to the esteem of Protestants. He com- 
bated their doctrines, he deplored their errors, he alleviated their 
sufferings, he protested against the laws that oppressed them, he 
never persecuted a single one of them, he was the stay, the conso- 
lation and the benefactor of all that invoked his name, his genius, 
and his virtues. There does not exist a particle of evidence to 
show that Bossuet took part in what immediately preceded or fol- 
lowed the Revocation. He never asked of the king a single act 
of rigor against a single Protestant. 

So also the Abbé Guettée remarks : 

It must be said to the glory of Bossuet that, while approving in 
principle the revocation of the Edict of Nantes, far from being 

* So signal has been the failure of persecution to effect the destruction of Prot- 
estantism here, that, in 1861, (according to the Annuaire Protestant Statisque et 
Historique,) the Consistorial Church of Meaux comprised six parishes with seven 
dependencies, seven pastors, and thirteen churches and chapels. 
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accessory to the cruelties, he was not even an abettor of certain 
acts of violence which other bishops regarded as necessary.* 

We shall presently see whether this language is borne out by 
official documents still preserved. Meanwhile let us notice 
that the terms in which Bossuet eulogizes the revocation in his 
funeral oration in honor of Chancellor Le Tellier are strangely 
inconsistent with this view. He calls upon the annalist of the 
Church to place Louis with Constantine and Theodosius. He 
exalts an act which had brought back heretics, until the 
churches were too strait to receive them, while their false 
teachers had abandoned them, and sought safety in flight. He 
styles it “the most beautiful exercise of authority.” He apos- 
trophizes “this new Constantine, this new Theodosius, this 
new Marcian, this new Charlemagne” in these words: “ You 
have confirmed the faith, you have exterminated the heretics ; 
this is the worthy labor of your reign, it is its proper charac- 
ter!” And the Jesuit De La Rue, addressing Bossuet, attrib- 
utes the honor of the act to the bishop himself: “ In God’s 
name, who gave you, my lord, the strength to commence this 
holy revolution, employ all the light, the ardor, and the credit 
you possess, to see with your own eyes the end and perfection 
of your work.” 

Even during the lifetime of the bishop of Meaux, there were 
not wanting those who accused him of being an active participant 
in the persecution of the Huguenots. In particular, one Pierre 
Frotté, a former canon of the abbey of St. Geneviéve, and curate 
of the parish of Souilly, in the diocese of Meaux, became a 
Protestant, and flying for safety to Holland, published a nar- 
rative of his conversion, which gave a very different view of 
Bossuet’s course from that which the prelate himself sought to 
cireulate, and which his friends have insisted upon as correct, 
and have apparently endeavored to perpetuate by the sup- 
pression or destruction of papers in conflict with it. We shall 
have a few words more tu say respecting the testimony of this 
priest, who seems to have enjoyed the best means of informa- 
tion, in consequence of his intimate association with his bishop ; 
and who asserts that, with the exception of a single woman of 
bad character, who perhaps abjured voluntarily, all the rest of 


* “T] ne fut jamais partisan non-seulement des cruautés, mais de certaines vio- 
lences que d'autres évéques regardaient comme nécessaires.” 
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the Protestants of the diocese of Meaux that joined the Roman 
Catholic Church, did it only through fear of the soldiery whom 
Bossuet caused to pass and repass through their midst, during 
the time of his missions, and in consequence of threats which 
he uttered even in his sermons against the contumacious. 

The French Protestant Historical Society, among the many 
important documents which it has published within the fourteen 
years of its existence, has inserted. in its bulletin a number of 
ministerial dispatches and other papers relating to Bossuet, 
hitherto buried in the archives of the French empire. Although 
much that would haye thrown additional light upon the subject, 
and especially Bossuet’s own letters, appears to have been care- 
fully eliminated, the following facts appear. 

First. Bossuet is seen in the light of an informer against 
Protestants suspected of being engaged in making prepara- 
tions to leave the kingdom. It is well known that the greatest 
precautions were adopted to prevent the emigration of mem- 
bers of the Reformed Church, or of the “ New Catholics” 
(Nouveax Catholiques,) as, by a legal fiction, they were styled. 
The frontiers were guarded with vigilance, and those who 
were detected in the aet of escaping from the kingdom were 
punished with hard labor in the galleys, if men, and with con- 
fiseation and imprisonment, if women.* It was only by the 
employment of practiced guides at exorbitant prices, and in 
disguise, that most of the refugees succeeded in reaching a 
country where freedom of conscience was guaranteed. Not 
only were the goods of the emigrants declared to be confis- 
cated to the crown, but all conveyances of property made by 
them within a year previous to their departure were null and 
void. The part of a Christian bishop, under such circum- 
stances, would seem to be to alleviate, rather than aggravate, 
the hardships to which enactments like these exposed the 
Huguenots. But in the year 1688 we find Bossuet engaged in 
denouncing to the government the intentions of some of the 

* Mrs. Maury, in her translation of the Edict of Revocation, given in the appen- 
dix to her interesting “ Memoirs of a Huguenot Family, translated and compiled from 
the original autobiography of Rev. James Fontaine,” (New York, 1853,page 510,) has 
accidentally omitted from the tenth article its most essential clause, the prohibition 
to leave the kingdom. In the original this article reads: ‘ Faisons trés expresses 


et itératives défenses 4 tous nos sujets de ladite R. P. R. de sortir: eux, leurs 
femmes et eufans de notredit Royaume, Pais et Terres de notre obéissance,”’ etc. 
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Reformed. “Sir,” writes the minister on the 14th of April, 
to M. de Mesnars, Intendant of the Generality of Paris, under 
whose government the city of Meaux was placed, “ the Bishop 
of Meaux having written to me that there is some movement 
among the New Catholics of his diocese, who are selling their 
furniture and seem to be preparing to leave the kingdom, 
letting it even be understood that they are taking away their 
children with them, I reported it to the king, who commanded 
me to notify you of it, in order that you may examine whether 
this rumor has any foundation, and may give such orders as 
you deem necessary, according to the circumstances.”’* 

Secondly. Perhaps the most oppressive article in the edict 
of revocation, was that which prescribed that the children of 
Protestants should be baptized by the curates of the parish in 
which they resided, and be brought up in the “ Apostolic and 
Roman Catholic religion.” + In the recently discovered docu- 
ments, Bossuet figures in the unenviable light of an informer 
against the parents who refused or neglected to send their 
children to be instructed in what they considered abominable 
error, “ After having given an account to the king,” writes 
the minister to Bossuet, April 30th, 1686, “of what you wrote 
to me on the subject of the children of the newly-converted of 
your diocese, whom the parents neglect to send to the schools 
and to the instructions that are given in the parishes, his 
majesty has resolved to write on this subject to the intendants, 
to direct them to oblige the parents to send them thither, 
and you may act in concert with M. de Mesnars in reference 
to everything which there may be to be done in this respect 
in your diocese.”’t 

Thirdly. We find Bossuet still more frequently either the 
advocate of the summary arrest of Protestants, with a view to 
compelling them to abjure their faith, or accessory to it. On 
the 2d of April, 1686, a ministerial command is sent to M. de 
Mesnars revoking an order for the arrest of a father and his son 
who had been converted ; and the reason assigned for the rev- 
ocation is “because the order was issued only on account of 
their religion, at the prayer of the Bishop of Meaux.”§ Thir- 


* Bulletin de la Société de l’Histoire du Protestantisme Francais, IV, 118. 
+ Article VIII. t Bulletin de la Soc. de l'Hist. du Prot. Frangais, IV, 117. 
§ Ib. ubi supra; “a la priére de M. l’évesque de Meaux.” 
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teen years later, (July 5th, 1699,) Friar Leonard, of St. Cath- 
arine of Sienna, jots down the following incident: 

Two heads of families of the city of Meaux, in very moderate 
circumstances, wrote to their bishop a few days ago that they still 
had many doubts on some doctrinal points, and principally on that 
of purgatory. That prelate sent for them, and tried to prove the 
doctrine to them by the best reasons he could allege. But as they 
did not appear satisfied by them, and would not promise their 
bishop to change their sentiments, he sent and had them arrested 
two days after by an order from the king, and they were taken to 
the prison of the Conciergerie of this city, where they are being 
instructed. This has obliged the prelate to compose a book to 
prove that there is a purgatory, and, as he is very learned, no 
doubt is entertained that this book, on which he is laboring at the 
present moment, will be well written.* 

Again, on the 7th of July, 1703, about nine months before 
his death, Bossuet received this note from the government : 

I have sent the order which you ask for, to have the man named 
Baudouin and his wife, bad Catholics of Fublaines, imprisoned in 
the hospital. M. Phelypeaux writes to me that this order had 
been granted to you a month since by the king, but I had heard 
nothing of it. Apparently you had given no memorandum of it to 
his majesty.t 

These instances, selected from a number, will sufficiently 
exhibit Bossuet’s participation in the arrests of those who 
either refused to abjure, or, after their conversion to the Roman 
Catholic Church, betrayed by their remissness in attending 
upon its ordinances, the insincerity of their profession. 

Fourthly. We find Bossuet, within one week after the pro- 
mulgation of the edict of revocation, begging and obtaining 
(October 29th, 1685) the demolition of the Protestant churches 
of Nanteuil and Morcerf, for the erection of hospitals at Meaux. 
A few days later the adjoining houses are also granted him at 
his request. Encouraged by these largesses of the crown, in 
1699 he asks that the property of a Protestant absentee be 
given him to be applied to the expenses incurred for the instruc- 
tion of the New Catholics; but the request is refused, on the 
ground that no civil judgment had been pronounced in the 
case. t 

Fifthly. Bossuet is now discovered to have been privy to, 
and undoubtedly the instigator of the persecution of two young 


* MS. in the Imperial Archives, vol. M., 1802, reprinted in Bulletin IV, 221. 
+ Ib. IV, 222. ¢ Ib. IV, 116, 220, 221 
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Protestant orphans born within the limits of his diocese, of 
which we already possessed accounts in Benoit’s History of the 
Edict of Nantes, and, in greater detail, in a rare printed vol- 
ume of contemporary date.* The three letters which establish 
this point are accompanied by the official proces-verbal of the 
examination of the girls, a document fully corroborating all the 
incidents of this atrocious proceeding, and affixing new marks 
of infamy to all that were directly or remotely connected with 
it. The story is briefly this. In the village of La-Ferté-sous- 
Jouarre there lived an honest man, in comfortable cireun- 
stances, named Pierre Mirat, who, some twenty years before 
the publication of the edict of revocation, had been converted 
from the Roman Catholic to the Reformed Church. At his 
death his children were confided to the care of their mother, 
who, although a well-meaning woman, through her absorption 
in worldly cares allowed them to remain in such ignorance, 
that when she died her two youngest daughters could neither 
read nor write. Both their Romanist and their Protestant 
relatives were desirous of securing to the young girls a guar- 
dian of their own creed. Happily the choice fell on a Prot- 
estant uncle, under whose roof they remained for three months 
undisturbed. Meanwhile the Roman Catholic relatives deter- 
mined, if possible, to break up this arrangement, and finally 
induced the king’s attorney at Meaux, who hoped to make 
some money by the affair, as we are told, to give an order that 
the children should be delivered to him, to be placed in the 
Ursuline convent a few leagues distant from Meaux. When it 
was found that there was no resource to avoid compliance, the 
guardian and his Protestant friends employed the brief interval 
allowed them in endeavoring to instruct the girls and for- 
tify their courage for the rough trial that awaited them. 
But although they gave the strongest assurances of their 
constancy, yet, from their ignorance and child-like timidity, 
little hope resulted. The project of the Romanist relatives 
was, however, delayed by the jealousy of the bailiff of the 
village of La-Ferté, who, disputing the jurisdiction of the 
attorney of Meaux, removed the children from their guardian’s 
hands, and placed them in other custody. After the archers 


* Réflexions sur la cruelle persécution que souffre |’Eglise Reformée le France, 
etc., 1686. In Bulletin, tome X, pp. 50-66. 
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sent from Meaux had taken vengeance upon the innocent Prot- 
estant relatives, and pending a decision of the Parisian court of 
parliament upon the question of jurisdiction, a formal examin- 
ation of the children was held before the king’s attorney and 
lieutenant-general of Meaux, with the view of learning their 
choice of religion.* The official record recently brought to 
light confirms the previously known statements of their remark- 
able constancy. Mary Mirat, only eleven years of age, answered 
to the interrogatories, “that she wished to belong to the relig- 
ion in which her father and mother departed this life, and that 
she would not change, even if she must be put to death for it,” 
“without being able to tell us,” adds the record, “ whether 
she thought or if she knew that there was any other religion 
than hers, saying, on the contrary, that she did not care whether 
there was any other, and being unable to tell us in any other way 
what her religion was.” Magdalen, two years younger, when 
asked if she knew the reason for which she was summoned, 
said “that it was to ask her whether she would go to mass, 
which she would not do, because she wished to die in the relig- 
ion in which her father and mother had died, and that she 
would never change.” Equally sagacious with her sister, Mag- 
dalen declined to define her religion, thus avoiding a theologi- 
cal controversy above her years, in which her examiners would 
gladly have entangled her; nor would she admit that her 
answers were prompted by any of her relatives; “ c’estoit le 
bon Dieu qui lui avoit dit.t 

Foiled in this attempt to entrap the little girls, the first pres- 
ident of the Parisian parliament was induced by the Roman 
Catholic relatives, before the rendering of a judicial decision, to 
give them an order to take charge of the children. This was 
executed with promptness. The children, hurried into a car- 
riage, flung themselves against the doors and cut their arms 
with the glass in their frantic attempts to escape. The com- 
passionate abbess of a convent to which they were first taken, 
refused to receive them when she saw their grief. One of their 

* An edict of the king, framed in order to facilitate conversions to the popular 
religion, permitted the children of Protestants, at the age of seven years, to choose 
to become Roman Catholics, independently of the wish of their parents and other 
relatives. 


+ See the interesting document in the Bulletin of the French Protestant Histor- 
ical Society for 1860, tom. IX, pp. 65, seq. 
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relatives then carried them bound on a cart to his own house, 
where for several months they were subjected to the most 
annoying persecution, and plied by all the arts of priests, 
monks, and nuns. A Benedictine monk even read them a 
forged letter from their Protestant aunts, in which they 
announced their own conversion to the mother Church ; but 
the sensible children, instead of distressing themselves about 
the truth of the story, replied “that their aunts might, if they 
pleased, go to perdition, but that as for themselves, they had a 
soul to save, and that nothing in the world would turn them 
aside from the way in which they were, being persuaded that 
in it they would infallibly find their salvation.” At length 
they managed to escape from the house, and betook themselves 
to the house of their guardian, a distance of nine or ten miles. 
To avoid difficulty they were brought before the first president 
of the parliament, where again they witnessed a good profess- 
ion, by their constancy saving a poor Protestant who heard 
them from carrying into execution the purpose he had formed 
to abjure his faith. The president now proposed to place the 
children in a convent for a few days, in order to test the truth 
of the accusation made against the Protestant relatives, that 
they deterred the girls from professing Catholicism. The guar- 
dian consented ; but the president did not keep his promise to 
restore them in two weeks if they remained firm, and to guar- 
antee them mild treatment. In their new place of confine- 
ment they were again assailed by promises and threats, and, 
when neither would shake their determination, severer measures 
were resorted to. Embracing a favorable opportunity the chil- 
dren once more planned an escape, and, scaling a high garden- 
wall, fled to Paris. There they remained concealed for nearly 
a year, until they were enabled to pass into Holland, where 
they at length found a safe refuge. 

This is but one of a thousand similar cases that occurred in 
connection with the persecuting ordinances of Louis the Four- 
teenth. Benoit, with his accustomed conscientiousness, abstains 
from uttering even a suspicion that the Bishop of Meaux was 
concerned in it. Yet such, it can now be proved, was the fact. 
Three letters relating to the case of the Mirat children have 
come to light, signed by the same king’s attorney to whom 
reference has been made, and dated within a few days of each 
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other, in the month of April, 1683, and in each reference is 
made to the Bishop of Meaux as a principal actor. In the 
first, which incloses the memorandum of the examination of 
the children, M. Margudet-Delanoue, king’s attorney, says, 
“ My lord the Bishop of Meaux has intrusted me with a note 
to hand to you upon this subject.”* In the second he tells the 
minister, “I will not fail to continue, if it be agreeable to you, 
and as my lord the Bishop of Meaux commands me.”+ And 
in the third, written after the girls had been placed in the 
hands of their Roman Catholic relations, he adds: “ My lord 
the Bishop of Meaux has charged me with the herewith 
inclosed letter, and has commanded me to append the docu- 
ments which I send you.”t Could any evidence demonstrate 
more conclusively that the king’s attorney, from the beginning 
to the end, was acting simply at the direction of Bossuet, 
whom, as bishop of the place, and all-powerful at court, the 
civil magistrate consulted on every point with the most obse- 
quious deference ? 

We have said enough to show that Bossuet, far from oppos- 
ing the sanguinary persecution which culminated in the revo- 
cation of the Edict of Nantes, was zealous in its enforcement, 
both before and after 1685. If in 1686, in his pastoral letter 
of March 24th, he boasted that none of the Protestants that 
had been converted “had suffered any violence, either in their 
person or in their goods,” “that they came back peaceably,” 
and calls upon them to testify to it, we have found the asser- 
tion to be baseless and false. And this has been proved with- 
out the assistance of the numerous cases of individuals 
subjected to severe persecution related by the Abbé Frotté, 
whose narrative might appear less credible if unsupported by 
documentary evidence.§ 


* Monseigneur l’evesque de Meaux m’a chargé d’une note pour vous faire tenir 
sur ce sujet. Letter in Bulletin de la Soc., ete., IX, 65. 

¢ Ainsi que Monseigneur |’évesque de Meaux mel'ordonne. Ibid. IX, 70. 

¢ Monseigneur l’evesque de Meaux m’a chargé de la lettre cy-incluse, et 
m’a ordonné a'y, joindre les piéces que je vous envoie. Ib, IX, 71. 

§ Among the instances mentioned by Frotté, upon which the official documents 
have shed new light, is that of an aged and dying man named Cochard, whom the 
bishop finally succeeded in persuading to abjure Protestantism, among other vio- 
lent threats telling him, “that as soon as he was dead he would be thrown into 
the sewer like a dog!” See Frotté’s Letter, Bulletin de la Soc., etc., for April, 
1864, 97-112. 
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Whence comes, then, the strange inconsistency between the 
tolerant expressions of opinion and conduct of Bossuet’s earlier 
life and the cruel conduct of its last two decades? The Abbé 
Frotté sufficiently explains the phenomenon : 


While I am engaged in making my confessions to you, I will 
acknowledge that what has still further contributed to my conver- 
sion, has been, that it appears that your entire zeal for the Romish 
religion is simple policy, and a great passion to please the court, 
where you have great obligations and great hopes. When the 
court bade you to sustain the infallibility of the pope, you would 
have anathematized all who disputed that imaginary privilege ; 
when it commanded yon to dispute it, you at once stripped him of 
it; and we see you quite ready to re-invest him with it, at the first 
order you receive. But this is common to you with others; I 
prefer to speak of what is peculiarly your own. Before the revo- 
cation of the Edict of Nantes, the Bishop of Meaux was not so 
vigorous a preacher against the Reformed ; but since the court has 
explained that it will tolerate in France only the Romish religion, 
and since the persecution of the Protestants has become fashion- 
able, the Bishop of Meaux appears at the head of furious converters 
and the most cruel persecutors. Yet on God’s side, you always 
have the same obligations to labor for the salvation of the people 
of your diocese ; but you give this care to your vicars when it is 


only God that commands you, and you work yourself only when 
obedience to an earthly king and his favor are in question. Then 
only you make it a point of honor to succeed promptly. For 
what would be said at court, if the Bishop of Meaux, who has 
such excellent talents for persuading, did not hasten the conver- 
sion of the Reformed more than did the rest ? 


It was a difficult task for a French bishop in the seven- 
teenth century, and especially for a prelate so fond of human 
applause and of the short-lived favor of courts as was Jaques 
Bénigne Bossuet, to set up his own opinion in opposition to 
that of the self-willed monarch, and attempt to stay, at least in 
his own diocese, the persecution inaugurated under the auspices 
of the Péres La Chaise and the Maintenons. Bossuet made 
no attempt to gain, by any such resistance, the credit of sin- 
gularity. But a yet more terrible alternative confronted the 
ecclesiastical dignitary who attempted to carry out the royal 
plan. The primitive Church used the utmost cireumspection 
in admitting new converts to its sacred ordinances. It insisted 
on a period of probation, and barred its doors to those sns- 
pected of complicity with paganism or heresy. Not so the 
modern bishop. “On the contrary,” says a writer of the times, 
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“with arms in hand, he forces those whom he must believe, 
according to his own principles, to be heretics, schismatics and 
profane, not only to enter his church, but even to eat what 
he asserts to be the veritable body and blood of Jesus Christ. 
According to his own doctrine, he gives to dogs the most 
sacred and holy thing upon the face of the earth. As Pilate 
delivered Jesus Christ to the Jews through fear of Cesar, 
Monsieur de Meaux delivers Jesus Christ to his enemies through 
complaisance for his prince. When these heretics, I say, 
have in their profane mouths the Saviour of the world, they 
will be able to insult him with the words of that same Pilate 
and to say, ‘I have power over thee; thine own nation and 
the chief priests have delivered thee unto me.’” “In truth, 
sir,” adds the same writer, “this conduct, approved by almost 
all the bishops, your associates, ought at once to put an end to 
all religious disputes. It is an epitome of controversy very 
easy of comprehension by all who possess even a small share 
of good sense and reflection.” 

The bitter irony of the Abbé Frotté was but too well deserved. 
It was not long before the clergy of France, awaking from the 
delirium of joy which their first apparent success had produced, 
began to appreciate the depth of the abyss into which they had 
unwittingly plunged. They were filling their churches with 
heretics, with Crypto-Protestants, with enemies in disguise. 
A candid and serious parish priest confessed to Jaques Fon- 
taine that he trembled for the future of his country, and feared 
lest the Almighty would send upon it, in consequence of the 
impious course pursued, war, famine, and pestilence; and the 
Huguenot confessor saw within his own days the fulfillment of 
the dire prophecy.* A subsequent age has beheld a result 
more dreadful and enduring, the growth of infidelity, restless 
and unprincipled, sapping the foundations of morals, unsettling 
the social fabric, making instability the rule and a firmly estab- 
lished constitution the exception. For this result Bossuet and 
his fellow-bishops, who enforced hypocrisy at the point of the 
sword, are in no small degree accountable. And they tailed 
to crush Protestantism in France. After passing through a 
century more of cruel persecution, its adherents are scarcely 
less numerous to-day than before the French prelates undertook 

* Memoirs of a Huguenot Family, p. 103. 
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their impracticable task; while the multitudes that succeeded 
in escaping, in spite of their severe edicts, strengthened the 
hands of the Protestants of Germany and the Low Countries, 
gave a new impulse to the growing manufactures of Protestant 
England, and contributed to secure the predominance of Prot- 
estantism on this western continent. 





Art. II.—HERMENEUTICS AND HOMILET'CS; 
OR, THE STUDY OF THE ORIGINAL SCRIPTURES AND PREACHING. 


[ARTICLE FIRST. ] 


$1. INTRODUCTION. | 


Our young men, candidates for the ministry, who are to be 
the future pastors and teachers of the Church, should covet 
earnestly a knowledge of the original Scriptures. Very few 


would object to this statement as a general truth, and yet 
when we come to make an individual application of it, many 
will begin to excuse themselves, and will point out some 
very eminent and very useful ministers who have never 
known the first words of the original Scriptures. Perhaps 
they will say, also, that some who have acquired a tolerable 
facility in reading the original Scriptures, do not use it, 
and that many go from our colleges and divinity schools, 
and if they do not actually sed their Hebrew Bibles and 
Greek Testaments, they let them stand upon the shelves 
of their libraries to gather the dust of weeks and even 
months, if not of years. But all this proves nothing more 
than that laziness and depravity may still inhere in a man 
whose office, advantages, piety, and love for Christ and for 
souls, should stimulate him to do better. A minister who 
neglects the opportunity of becoming well versed in the 
original Scripture, fails to secure one of the highest at- 
attainments for usefulness in his vocation. Indeed, we claim 
for this attainment the first place in importance, as a human 
qualification, for the work of the Gospel. It is only secondary 
to the divine gift of the Holy Spirit. 
Fourru Serres, Vor, XVIII.—3 
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§ 2. RELATIVE VALUE TO THE PREACHER OF KNOWLEDGE 
AND ELOQUENCE. 


Of Apollos it is said, “He was an eloquent man, [Adycoc, 
a wordy man,] and mighty in the Scriptures, dvvatéc dv ev rau¢ 
yeadaic, Acts xviii, 24. 

In a sermon the two great points to be secured are, first, 
the subject ; secondly, the presentation of that subject. The 
first implies a knowledge of the Scriptures, the second, skill in 
presenting the subject. With the thoughtful hearer, what a 
minister preaches is of more importance than the manner of 
his delivery: by the ignorant and superficial, the manner is 
more regarded. 

Neither Moses, the leading preacher under the old covenant, 
nor Paul, the leading preacher under the new covenant, were 
eloquent, according to their own testimony. See Exod. iv, 10, 
“ And Moses said unto the Lord, I am not eloquent, [literally, 
Tam not a man of words, “x D727 Ty Xb— not a Adytoc, | 
neither heretofore nor since Thou hast spoken unto thy ser- 
vant; but IZ am slow of speech and of a slow tongue. And 
the Lord said unto him, Who hath made man’s mouth? or 
who maketh the dumb, or deaf, or the seeing, or the blind? 
Have not I, the Lord? Now therefore go, and I will be with thy 
mouth, and teach thee what thou shalt say. And he said, O 
my Lord, send, I pray thee, by the hand thou wilt [shouldest] 
send. And the anger of the Lord was kindled against Moses, 
and he said, Is not Aaron the Levite thy brother? I know 
that he can speak well; and also, behold, he cometh forth to 
meet thee: and when he seeth thee, he will be glad in his heart. 
And thou shalt speak unto him, and put words in his mouth, 
and I will be with thy mouth, and with his mouth, and will 
teach you what ye shall do, And he shall be thy spokesman 
unto the people; and he shall be, even he shall be to thee in- 
stead of a mouth, and thou shalt be to him instead of God.” 

The above words show the fact that a public teacher must 
have, first, adequate knowledge, and secondly, an ability to com- 
municate. Though he may not be eloguent, yet still he is to 
preach. The anger of the Lord was justifiable, in that Moses 
was unwilling to use the talents, such as they were, that God 
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had given him. God therefore commissioned to go with him 
his eloquent brother Aaron. “He shall be thy spokesman 
unto the people. He shall be to thee for a mouth, but thou 
shalt be to him instead of God.” Aaron was the man of 
words, the Adyso¢; but Moses was as God to him, or the man 
of knowledge. In the work of preaching, the latter is essen- 
tial, necessary, the former is tmportant. The story of the 
Gospel must first be known, comprehended; it is of the 
greatest importance that it be offered in an eloquent, agree- 
able manner. 

We would further show the correctness of this view by a 
reference to the case of Jeremiah. See Jeremiah first chapter, 
verses 4-10: “Then the word of the Lord came unto me, 
[Jeremiah,] saying, Before I formed thee in the belly I knew 
thee; before thou camest out of the womb I sanctified thee, 
and I ordained thee a prophet unto the nations. Then said 
I, Ah, Lord God, I cannot speak, for Iam a child. And the 
Lord said, Say not, I am a child; for thou shalt go to all that 
I shall send thee, and whatsoever I command thee thou shalt 
speak. Be not afraid of their faces; for I am with thee to 
deliver thee, saith the Lord. Then the Lord put forth his 
hand and touched my mouth. And the Lord said unto me, 
Behold, I have put my words in thy mouth. See, I have 
this day set thee over the nations, and over the kingdoms, to 
root out, and to pull down, and to destroy, and to throw down, 
to build and to plant.” “ Behold, I have put my words in thy 
mouth; whatsoever I shall command thee, thou shalt speak. 
Be not afraid of their faces.” Let the reader observe that 
the matter of eloquence is not here alluded to, but only the 
subject, and the bravery with which the truth should be 
spoken. 

That the false apostles took a correct view of the Apostle 
Paul, is not denied by him. “ For his letters, say they, are 
weighty and powerful; but his bodily presence is weak, and 
his speech contemptible.” See 2 Cor. x, 10. Indeed, its cor- 
rectness is confirmed by his own declaration: “But though 
I be rude in speech, yet not in knowledge.” 2 Cor. xi, 6. 
Again, 1 Cor. ii, 1, “ And I, brethren, when I came to you, 
came not with excellency of speech or of wisdom, [worldly 
wisdom, gogia,] declaring unto you the testimony of God.” 
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Again, verse 4, “ My speech and my preaching was not with 
enticing words of man’s wisdom, but in demonstration of 
the Spirit and of power.” 

All the above passages go to show that the Apostle Paul 
was not eloquent in the ordinary sense of that word, or in the 
sense that Aaron and Apollos were eloquent. But never- 
theless his speech “ was in demonstration of the Spirit and of 
power.” 


§ 3. WHEREIN WAS THE APOSTLE’S POWER? 


It is an important question, Wherein consisted the Apostle’s 
power? It was first, doubtless, in a perfect intellectual mastery 
of his subject ; and secondly, in the presence of the divine affla- 
tus which filled his soul. These two things are possible of at- 
tainment in a high degree by every minister. We do not say 
that all may attain them to the same degree that they were 
attained by the apostle, but every minister may approximate 
him. 

In an intellectual mastery of the Scriptures—the original 
Scriptures—the apostle had the advantage of us. The Greek 
and Hebrew were vernacular tongues to him. He was born in 
a Grecian city. He was trained up in Grecian learning. He 
was familiar with the Grecian philosophy and the Grecian 
poetry. He quotes their poets and criticises their philosophy. 
His mastery of the Greek language is evident, also, from the 
wonderful skill with which he uses it, both in his preaching 
and in his writings. 

He also was by birth a Hebrew. His parents were Hebrews 
of the tribe of Benjamin, and they had their son carefully 
trained in all Hebrew learning; first in the ancient Scriptures, 
and secondly in the traditional or Talmudic learning. He was 
favored also with the best Hebrew teacher of his time, the 
noble Gamaliel, at whose feet he was brought up. His mas- 
tery of the language is evident, moreover, from his reasonings 
upon individual Hebrew words, as may be seen in the first 
chapter of Hebrews and other places, and from entire passages 
of the Old Testament, as seen in the eighth and tenth chapters 
of the same epistle. His perfect mastery of his national 
tongue is further evinced from the fact that he used it with 
such effect as to stay the violence of the mob who sought his 
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life when he addressed them from the stairs of the castle of 
Antonia, as recorded in the twenty-first and twenty-second 
chapters of the Acts. 

But what Paul learned in early life, may also be learned by 
us. God be thanked that the treasures of Grecian and He- 
brew learning are still preserved to us! And any young man, 
with the excellent helps afforded by modern scholarship, can 
make himself familiar with them in the course of three or four 
years. What an attainment is this! an ability to read the 
divine word in its sacred originals! We are put at once 
thereby into communication with “holy men of old, who spake 
as they were moved by the Holy Ghost.” We sit at their feet 
and hear divine words. It is Heaven’s voice. The beauty 
and purity and spiritual glory of the sound is the constant 
demonstration of its divinity. It is the voice of God, indeed, 
and not of men. 


§ 4. INTELLECTUAL ADVANTAGES OF ScRIPTURAL STUDY. 


A constant reading and study of the Holy Scriptures estab- 
lishes the mind of the reader in their truth and divinity. He 
feels that there can be no mistake in these holy revelations. 
As he reads, he is lifted up into the pure heaven of truth. 
God is at his right hand, so that he is not moved. Here, if 
I mistake not, is one grand secret of the gospel-preacher’s 
power. He knows the truth he utters, for it has come to him 
from heaven. It is the voice of God, and its demonstration 
is perfect. His hearers, who look into his face and hear his 
words, are mightily impressed. Here, say they, is a teacher 
come from God, His words are in authority and in power. 

If we trace back such a preacher’s history, we shall find 
that one great secret of his power is in the fact that he is 
dvvatic tv taic ypapaic. The enthronement of conviction or 
knowledge is so perfect in such a preacher's mind that 
his hearers are led captive by him. He knows whereof he 
affirms, and therefore they believe. 

In the nature of the case this is not, and cannot be, so fully 
true in the person of the mere English reader of the Bible as 
in the case of him who is a master of the original. It is true 
that many mere English readers of the Bible, by their long- 
continued contemplation of certain doctrines, become exceed. 
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ingly powerful in their ministrations. But in their criticisms 
of individual texts and words of Scripture they necessarily 
falter, and are very likely to stumble; whereas, in the case 
of the scholar, the liability to falter or stumble is vastly less. 
He calls no man master, and inquires and gets his answer 
directly from Heaven by the original word, and not through 
any merely human media. To speak plainly, such a preacher 
does not depend upon Dr. Clarke’s Commentary, nor upon 
Mr. Scott’s Commentary, nor even upon the English version, 
excellent though it be, but never infallible. He depends, 
under God, upon himself. He speaks not the testimony of 
another man, but the solid convictions of his own soul, 
taught by the infallible word. There is a moral force, a 
spiritual power, going forth from such a man that infallibly 
arrests the attention of his hearers. A profound respect 
is at once begotten for him. There is a charm of origin- 
ality in his thoughts and words. He is no driveler or 
retailer of other men’s ideas; no thief, no plagiarist. He 
comes to his people bringing out of his treasures honestly- 
gotten things new and old. He comes before them with 
the living, sacred fire in his bosom. He comes with his lips 
touched by the burning coal from off the divine altar, and 
he speaks as a messenger from heaven, and the people look 
upon him with a mingled feeling of wonder, love and fear ; 
just as Israel looked upon the face of Moses shining with 
the reflected light of the divine glory. Such a minister walks 
in the house of God as a stream of light, and among the wicked 
as a stream of fire. The saints rejoice in him, and even the 
wicked respect and fear him. 

Such a minister, also, is not carried away by every wind of 
doctrine. He has read for himself. His opinions are formed, 
and new views or interpretations are not hastily accepted ; 
and whatever may be the storm without, there is with him 
peace within. He stands as a conservator of the ancient truth 
as recorded and revealed in the Holy Scriptures. All forms of 
unscriptural doctrine, as Universalism, Socinianism, Millerism, 
Swedenborgianism, Spiritualism, or Humanitarianism, he 
weighs in the scales of the divine word, and finds them 
wanting; and is always ready to give a reason for the faith 
that is in him, to confirm his views and to illustrate the same 
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by appropriate proofs from the original Scriptures, which are 
not to be gainsayed. Thus the community is protected, the 
truth is defended, and souls are saved from ruinous error. 


§ 5. Moran ADVANTAGES OF ScrIPTURAL STUDY. 


The advantages above enumerated of a knowledge of the 
original Scriptures are of an intellectual kind; but those 
which arise to elevate and sanctify the emotional nature are 
not less important. The Psalms of David, the Book of Job, 
the Song of Solomon, and many other Scriptures, were not so 
much designed to be didactic as to elevate the affections, 
arouse the emotions, and to establish the sentiments of filial 
fear and reverence toward God. The late able papers of 
Prof. Tayler Lewis, on “The Emotional in Hebrew Transla- 
tions,” published in recent numbers of this Review, illustrate 
and expand the thought we would here present. Reterring the 
reader to these excellent and able papers, we will not now 
dwell upon this important part of our theme; only adding that 
no translation is able to convey the peculiar turns of thought 
and emotion found in’ these Scriptures. It is impossible, by 
any commentary or paraphrase, to bring out the full senti- 
ment of the original. The triumphal songs of Moses, in the 
fifteenth of Exodus, and of Deborah, in the fifth of Judges, 
and of David, in the books of Samuel, must be read in the 
inspired originals in order to feel, in any adequate degree, 
their beauty and their power. The student who reads them 
will find his soul stirred by them as by the sound of a trum- 
pet. He will find in them a new revelation which our En- 
glish version only faintly shadows. 

Of much the same nature are the symbolical prophets, as 
Ezekiel, Daniel, Zechariah, and St. John in the Apocalypse. 
These prophecies reveal the coming glories and the final estab- 
lishment of the kingdom of God. The soul of the Christian 
student drinks in the divine afflatus as he pores over the 
wondrous imagery of these divine books. His soul is lifted 
up into the heavenly world. He becofnes the companion of 
seraphs, and he triumphs in God and in the Rock of his sal- 
vation. That which was dark in the English version becomes 
light as the noonday. The understanding is not only quick- 
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ened, but the emotions and Christian graces are purified, 
elevated and intensified beyond any previous thought or 
conception. 


§ 6. Hints on Scriprurat Stupy. 


We would now offer a few practical hints, to our junior 
brethren especially, on the study of the sacred languages. 
And the first I have to offer is, that they seek out a good 
teacher. With the presence and aid of a good teacher, 
the path at first is thorny and difficult enough. Indeed, we 
think no man ever yet became a good Greek or Hebrew 
scholar without a teacher. As we write, a letter comes from 
one of our young ministers in northern New York, begging 
us to tell him what books to obtain wherewith to study He- 
brew. It is an easy matter to give him a list of the books, but 
in candor we must tell him that the books will do him no good 
without a competent teacher. 

A competent teacher is one who can read the language 
with facility and solve its difficult grammatical forms with 
readiness, and who loves the work and is impressed with 
a sense of its dignity and importance. He is one who knows 
how to teach, seizing upon the most important points, and 
who has a generalizing mind ; who will task the memory of 
his pupils only with those things most needful to be known, 
and which may come into practice in their daily readings. 
The regular forms, both of the noun and verb, should be com- 
mitted to memory: the anomalous forms should be left to 
be learned as they occur in practice. 

In both these languages it is important that the student 
learn, in the first place, to pronounce them correctly and with 
facility. In Greek this is comparatively e easy, the characters 
being mostly like the English and read in the same direction, 
namely, from left to right. But in Hebrew the reading is 
decidedly more difficult. The characters are not only more 
dissimilar to the English or occidental letters, but the lan- 
guage is read from right to left. And then the consonants 
only are written in line, the vowels being written over or 
under the consonants to which they belong. Much practice, 
therefore, is required in order to read Hebrew correctly and 
with facility. 
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We would recommend a careful attention during the first 
lessons to syllabication or spelling, and then to reading or 
pronouncing aloud. As soon as the student is able to trans- 
late, let it be verbatim, word by word, pronouncing the He- 
brew, then giving the translation into English. This course 
constantly habituates the student to associate the sound with 
the sense, and he learns the word, not only by the eye but 
also by the ear. Thus both the sense of hearing and the 
sense of sight are rendered mutually available in sacred study. 
The practice of reading aloud should be steadily persevered 
in. Usually students do not do this enough, for fear of dis- 
turbing those around them. Every student, therefore, should 
have a room by himself, that he may read aloud, and preach 
over to himself the divine words of Scripture without the fear 
of disturbing his fellow-students. We would here stop to beseech 
our brethren who contemplate the erection of edifices for the 
accommodation of our students in divinity during the cente- 
nary year, now near at hand, to have due regard to this mat- 
ter. Let every divinity student have his own room or cloister, 
provided with facilities for warmth and light. With such 
accommodations he can read aloud, pray aloud, and speak 
aloud in a moderate tone, and yet not disturb his associates in 
adjoining apartments. 

So, also, the practice of committing much of the Scriptures 
to memory is not only important, but essential to the highest 
style of preaching. Thus we find our Lord and his apostles 
familiar with the Scriptures, quoting fully and with facility 
extensive passages. This was the constant practice in the 
ancient schools of the Church, both among Jews and Chris- 
tians. It is common for Jewish students to be able to repeat 
entire Psalms of David, and even whole books, in Hebrew. 
This was the main business in the early schools of the Chris- 
tian Church, as at Alexandria, at Caesarea, and at Ephesus. 
So, also, in the more modern schools, as at Bangor, in Wales, 
and at Jona, in Scotland. 

But let us return, When the student has gone through the 
“Slough of Despond” and the “ Wicket-gate,” which he always 
finds near the entrance of his course, both in Greek and He- 
brew, let him, like a true hero, push on, and the rest of his 
journey will be found to be full of sunshine, flowers, and 
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fruits. The difficulties of these two languages are mostly at 
the threshold, in the pronunciation and the grammar. These 
difficulties, however, in the course of a few months of perse- 
verance will give way. Instead of treading in the uncertain 
slough, he will soon find his feet upon a hard and beautiful 
road. He will run in it and not be weary; he will walk in 
it and not be faint. 

The study of the Greek and Hebrew grammars is essential. 
They are the doors into this temple of wonders. Luther well 
said, “The best grammarian is the best theologian.” The 
grammar, together with the concordance and lexicon, are the 
two hands of the interpreter; the grammar first, to find out 
the forms of the words; and then the concordance and lexicon, 
to aid in determining their meaning. 

It has been said by superficial objectors to the study of the 
original Scriptures, that the Greek and Hebrew student must 
after all depend upon his lexicon for the meaning of the 
words. Not so at all. The lexicographer must prove his 
work by references to passages in which the word in question 
is used. The student can then judge whether the lexicon is 
right or wrong by a comparison of the meaning assigned with 
the context in which it is found. Thus the student may 
always sit in judgment upon his lexicon. Take the word 
im) for example. Let him take his concordance and see if 
it does not always mean the great God of the Hebrews. He 
investigates every passage, and finds it even so. Let him 
take the word pbx and see if it means angels, as some 
lexicons say. Let him examine every passage in the Old 
Testament with the aid of his concordance. He will find no 
such usage, no such meaning. Again, let him take the word 
say, servant, and see if it ever means slave. His concord- 
ance will refer him to every passage in which it is found. 
Let him look and use his good common sense, and he will 
see that it never means slave, unless the context determines it 
to refer to a case of involuntary servitude. Again, take the 
word "zit" and he will find that it refers to God only. 
Still again, take ys, and he will find this refers to a 
being human or divine, which must be determined by the 
context. 

In this way the student of the Bible may treat every word 
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in the Bible. The truth is, the lexicon is only a work of con- 
venience, presenting the meaning of the word to the eye of 
the student at once, without putting him to the necessity 
of ascertaining the usage, and thereby evoking its true 
meaning. 

When the student has advanced so as to be able to read, it 
may be only imperfectly, he should continue this reading exer- 
cise, both with and without the aid of the teacher. He should 
do it thoroughly and constantly. Every word should be fully 
investigated and understood. The excellent lexicon of Rob- 
inson of the New Testament Greek, and that of Gesenius of 
the Old Testament Hebrew, should be used. Any of the 
Greek grammars in common use will enable the student to 
solve all the forms found in the Greek Testament, and Nord- 
heimer, Gesenius, or Green’s Hebrew grammar, will answer 
for the Hebrew. 

Constant reading or repetition must now be resorted to. It 
is a question among teachers which is the better plan: whether 
a specified number of verses daily, with repetition of the les- 
sons of the preceding day, and a review at the end of the 
week, or whether the student’s constant advance, say a part of a 
chapter each day, would not be better. We incline to the latter 
plan. Let the student advance along carefully, as his time 
will permit, till he has read fifteen or twenty chapters in Gen- 
esis. Then let him covenant with himself to read an entire 
chapter each day, making a clavis of every difficult word, 
writing it down in a blank book with its meaning. Let him 
mind to read aloud as he proceeds, and he will soon be sur- 
prised at the progress he makes, and at the mastery he attains 
over the forms of the language. Let him proceed thus 
through the historical books, then the poetical, then the pro 
phetic, till all are finished. 

We would recommend substantially the same course with 
the Greek. Let the Gospels be read first, in course or in 
harmony, then the Acts, then the Epistles and the Apoca- 
lypse. All the original Scriptures should thus be read before 
the student leaves the institution to enter fully upon the work 
of the ministry. The constant interruptions of the pastoral 
work will be likely greatly to interfere, especially with the 
study of Greek and Hebrew. The entire Scriptures should 
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be carefully read, therefore, before the student finishes his 
course. 

Such habits and such an amount of reading will give the 
student such a command of these languages that he will after- 
ward go on easily. ‘The new views of difficult passages which 
arise will constantly stimulate him and attract him to his 
Hebrew Bible and Greek Testament. They will not stand in 
his book-case gathering dust from week to week, and from 
month to month. They will be his intellectual meat and 
drink, and will be constantly under his hand. Instead of 
going to commentaries, such a biblical student will go directly 
to his Hebrew Bible or his Greek Testament to solve any 
difficult passage, or to determine the meaning of his text. 
Commentaries, in fact, will be pretty much ignored by him, 
Instead of bowing down to them, he will be their conscious 
master. The Bible itself will be his interpreter. He will 
be often surprised and delighted with the fact, plainly discov- 
ered, that the Book of God is its own best interpreter. The 
interdependence of the old covenant and the new will more 
and more appear. He will not need to read any treatise to 
convince him that the Bible is inspired: his daily reading 
of the divine word will convince him of this. And inspired 
he will see it to be in the highest sense, not in its thoughts 
only, but also in its words; and he will further see that 
any man denying the verbal or plenary inspiration of the 
Holy Scriptures, must be set down as a superficial student 
therein. 

It does not materially militate with this doctrine of plenary 
inspiration, that many errors have crept into the sacred text 
in the course of so many transcriptions and of so many ages. 
It has been well said that not a single doctrine, nor a single 
precept of Holy Scripture has been obscured thereby. But 
why should such a fact disturb the doctrine of inspiration ? 
What is the chaff to the wheat, saith the Lord? Where there 
is so much pure wheat, why trouble ourselves about a few 
grains of chaff? Said the pious Bengel, “ What if now and 
then a grain of this millstone fall into the meal? an influence 
60 slightly vitiating is of no practical account.” 
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§ 7. FurtHER ADVANTAGES OF THE STUDY OF THE SACRED 
LANGUAGES. 


The great advantage gained to the preacher by a thorough 
knowledge of the original Scriptures, already stated and illus- 
trated, is the moral and intellectual power it gives to him 
as an advocate and defender of divine truth. It remains for 
us to state, by way of support of this general advantage, a few 
others more specitic. 

And first, such an attainment enables its possessor to cope 
with learned objectors as well as pretenders to learning, and 
especially with learned Jews. Jerome, in his letter to Sophro- 
nius, says, “A Jew, when disputing with you, and wishing to 
elude the arguments which you adduce, will affirm as often 
as you quote any passage of the Old Testament, ‘ /¢ is not so in 
Hebrew.” (See Jahn on the “Study of the Oriental Languages,” 
p- 1.) The mouth of the preacher is then sealed; whereas he 
ought to be able to say, “Sir, let us look at the Hebrew.” The 
objector is then confused, if not convinced; at least you have 
secured his respect, and if you do not become the means of 
saving a sinner from the error of his ways, you will at least 
shut up his mouth. 

Another advantage is, that we cannot always trust the 
English version, nor indeed any other version, for they all 
have their faults. The translations are not inspired. They 
all partake of human weakness. Besides, our version is 
more than three hundred years old. Passages which were 
dark then, or at the time it was made, are understood now. 
Neither the Hebrew nor Greek were so well understood then 
as now. Oriental customs and idioms are at the present time 
better known. All that relates to Bible lands has undergone 
renewed investigation within the last forty years, and new 
light has everywhere been thrown upon the divine word. 
These facts could be illustrated and proved by a thousand 
passages. A skillful hand going through our English Bible, 
simply correcting its errors and clearing its dark passages, would 
make a most interesting and profitable work. In order to make 
such corrections and to understand the criticisms on which they 
are founded, a knowledge of the original becomes necessary. 
It thus becomes needful that a minister who would measure 
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up to the fullness of his responsibility, should become con- 
versant with the sacred languages. He is liable every day to 
meet with men and opinions, which, unanswered, shake the 
very foundations of revelation, and thus God’s word, and 
religion itself and its ministers, fall into contempt. 

Finally, Christian ministers themselves, unless they care- 
fully study their texts in the original, are likely to go astray. 
For example, we once heard a minister undertake to discourse 
upon Exodus ii, 2, “ Let every man borrow of his neighbor,” 
etc., and “let every woman borrow of her neighbor jewels of 
silver, and jewels of gold,” etc. He soon found himself in 
difficulty on the word “ borrow.” And the longer he dwelt 
upon it the more dark and difficult the passage appeared, 
and his audience was finally relieved by a frank acknowledg- 
ment that he did not understand the text. If he had con- 
sulted his Hebrew Bible, he would have seen at once that the 
root xz, rendered borrow, means simply to ask. Hence 
the simple meaning is, that the Hebrews asked of the Egyp- 
tians, as @ gift, their jewels of silver, etc. Hence they were 
under no obligation to return them. Again, a minister many 
years ago preached and published a sermon on Romans 
vi, 17: E But God be thanked that ye were the servants of 
sin.” The object of the sermon was to show that God was to 
be thanked for sin! A simple inspection of the structure of 
the passage in the original would have revealed the true 
meaning, namely: that ‘though the Roman Christians were 
formerly servants of sin, God was to be thanked that now 
they were obedient to the Gospel. 

Others of the old divines often fell into such errors, espe- 
cially when they attempted to quote proof-texts, often quoting 
passages entirely irrelevant to the point in hand. So it must 
be with every minister who cannot or will not see with his 
own eyes, when called upon to sustain from Scripture any 
Christian doctrine. We reserve the consideration of some 
objections for another number. 
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Art, IV.—NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE. 


Twice-told Tales. 1837. The Snow Image and Other Twice-told 
Tales. Mosses from an Old Manse. The Scarlet Letter, A 
Romance. 1850. The Blithedale Romance, The House of the 
Seven Gables, A Romance. The Marble Faun, A Romance of 
Monte Bene Porta. Ticknor & Fields: 1864. 


We began our existence, as a distinct people, but little more 
than two centuries ago, when a few men and women, with 
decided partiality for their own ways and opinions, landed on 
the shores of what is now New England. All American his- 
tory, poetry, and romance, are crowded into the brief period 
of two hundred years. The Indians were dwellers on the 
same soil which we now possess, yet their legends are those 
of a foreign people. The history and literature of England, 
both before and since the setting westward of the great 
American current, belong to another nation than ourselves, 
notwithstanding a reputable newspaper recently laid claim 
to Shakspeare as an American writer, because he flourished 
before the separation of the colonies from the mother country. 

Two centuries are a brief period for the rise and progress of 
a national literature. There are some materials for history 
and poetry, for both the present and the past furnish materials 
for them. But he who would make romance out of materials 
gathered within years so recent, must possess creative genius. 
He has not merely the pleasant task to “hold the mirror up 
to nature:” for as actual events and natural scenes are not yet 
sufficiently remote to wear a romantic dress, the author must 
create the mist which shall magnify objects of ordinary size to 
dimensions suitable for romance. The novelist, as he depicts 
the manners of the living age, has material before him which 
he has but to weave into such a woof of fiction as may 
best subserve his purposes. The romance, transcending the 
limits of the real, or even of the possible, must be projected 
from the vigorous imagination of the author. It depends 
for success and permanent popularity upon its perfection as a 
work of art. 

At the head of romance-writers in the English tongue, stands 
Nathaniel Hawthorne. The scenes of nearly all his produc- 
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tions are laid in America, the most barren field in all the 
world for romance; and yet the most common-place materials, 
by the Midas touch of his genius, are transformed to purest gold. 

Nathaniel Hawthorne was born in Salem, Massachusetts, 
in 1804, Here his ancestors, for several successive gen- 
erations, had lived and flourished. “From father to son, 
for nearly one hundred years, they followed the sea; a 
gray-headed ship-master, in each generation, returning from 
the quarter-deck to the homestead, while a boy of fourteen 
took the hereditary place before the mast, confronting the salt 
spray and the gale which had blustered against his sire and 
grandsire. The boy also, in due time, passed from the fore- 
castle to the cabin ; spent a tempestuous manhood, and returned 
from his world-wanderings to grow old and die, and mingle his 
dust with the natal earth.” Our author himself was so far an 
exception to this pleasing picture, that his father died of yellow 
fever at Havana, and his mother, in shaping the destiny of 
her son, substituted the academy for the forecastle. 

The scenery of Salem presented little to kindle the imagina- 
tion, or gratify the taste. ‘“ With its flat, unvaried surface, cov- 
ered chiefly with wooden houses, few or none of which pretended 
to architectural beauty—its irregularity, which is neither pictur- 
esque nor quaint, but only tame—its long and lazy street, loung- 
ing wearisomely through the whole extent of the peninsula,with 
Gallows Hill at one end, and a view of the alms-house at the 
other—it would be quite as reasonable to form a sentimental 
attachment to a disarranged checker-board.” 

As there was so little attractiveness in Salem scenery, the 
mind of young Hawthorne was prone to ruminate upon the past. 
As he walked the streets of his native town, his attention was 
not so much attracted by the living people whom he met, as by 
a shadowy procession, marshalled by the sheriff of Essex, who 
had been dead more than a hundred years. ‘The witches ! 
there is no mistaking them! The witches! As they approach 
up Prison Lane, and turn into the main street, let us watch 
their faces, as if we made a part of the pale crowd that 
presses so eagerly about them, yet shrinks back with such 
shuddering dread, leaving an open passage between a dense 
throng on either side.” 

We would think it rather an unpleasant state of society, 
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presenting few attractions to a cheerful and good-natured 
youth, when “among the multitude there is horror, fear, and 
distrust ; and friend looks askance at friend, and the husband 
at his wife and his wife at him, and even the mother at her 
little child, as if in every creature that God has made, they 
suspected a witch or dreaded an accuser.” 

The influence which local associations had in calling up 
gloomy scenes from the past probably threw a sombre hue over 
what he wrote, and gave prolongation to the strain of horror 
which mingles with his stories. To the associations which did 
their part toward educating the future author, we owe some of 
the grimness and stateliness with which the worthies of New 
England are made to march before us, under the shadow of 
broad-brimmed and steeple-crowned Puritan hats. The child- 
hood of Hawthorne was passed under more favorable cireum- 
stances than those of the gloomy children that he so graphically 
describes, “fon the grassy margin of the street, or at the domes- 
tic thresholds, disporting themselves in such grim fashion as 
their Puritanic nature would permit, playing at going to 
chureh, perchance, or at seourging Quakers, or taking scalps in 
a sham fight with the Indians, or scaring one another with 
freaks of imitative witch-craft.” . 

Young Hawthorne became a student of Bowdoin College. 
In after years, he drew a picture of his lighter hours “at a 
country college, gathering blue-berries in study-hours under 
those tall academic pines; or watching the great logs as they tum- 
bled along the current of the Androscoggin ; or shooting pigeons 
and gay squirrels in the woods ; or bat-fowling in the summer- 
twilight ; or catching trouts in that shadowy little stream which 
I suppose is still wandering riverward through the forest.” 

After his graduation, he lived for several years at Salem, 
writing wild tales, many of which he burned, and some of 
which found their way into the magazines. Ile claims the 
distinction of having been, during this period of his life, the 
obseurest man of letters in America, and thus humorously 
pictures his mode of existence: “I sat down by the wayside 
of life, like a man under enchantment ; and a shrubbery sprung 
up around me, and the bushes grew to be saplings, and the 
saplings became trees, until no exit became possible, through 
the entangling depths of my obscurity.” 
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Ile determined to break off the spell which was upon him, 
and, in 1837, collected his contributions to magazines and 
annuals into a volume, entitled “ Twice-Told Tales.” “ The 
musty and mouse-nibbled leaves of old periodicals, were 
transformed by the magic arts of friendly publishers into a 
new book.” 

This publication transformed the magazinist into an author. 
As the public saw that he was really solicitous of winning 
favor, and was careful to present himself in due form and 
costume before them, they received him with courtesy, though 
with no flattering cordiality. 

The earlier portion of Hawthorne’s literary life was spent 
in writing tales. No one of them was sufficiently voluminous 
to make a hook “large enough to stand alone on its edges,” 
yet combined, and sent forth together, they made a consider- 
able impression on society. They are generally gems of art, 
and valuable on this account, rather than from any practical 
utility. Ile does not write to point a moral, but rather to 
adorn a tale. He tells his story because it is natural to him, 
and with no apparent motive but to please his reader. 
A young man, shutting himself up in his study and mingling 
not at all with society, is not expected to give accurate 
views of practical life, and be sufficiently affected with the 
evils and errors of the day to launch at them the moral of a 
story. 

Many weird and ghost-like forms are caused to walk before 
the reader. “The Gray Champion” is a mythical individual 
whe personifies the indomitable spirit of New England: He 
comes forth gray and solemn before the people, as they are 
assembled to see a new exhibition of tyranny by Sir Edmund 
Andros, the colonial governor. The aged champion compels 
him to withdraw his soldiery, and foretells the downfall of his 
power. Eighty years after he appeared in King-street. One 
April morning afterward he stood beside the meeting-house 
at Lexington, and again he walked his rounds all night about 
the breastworks on Bunker Hill. 

“The Minister’s Black Vail,” is a piece of crape which a 
clergyman chooses to wear all his life before his eyes, and even 
on his death-bed he clutches it with his dying hand. He per- 
forms all his professional duties with success, and yet persists 
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in wearing a vail which separates him from sympathy and love, 
refusing to explain his conduct by a rational motive to the end. 
“ The Snow Image,” which gives title to a later volume of the 
“Twice Told Tales,” is a story of a childish miracle, in which 
a snow image, skillfully fashioned by some sporting children, 
takes life, and becomes their playmate. The well-meaning but 
too practical father, compassionately compels the image to 
come to the fire with his own children, when the figure imme- 
diately melts on the hearth. 

The nearest approach to everyday affairs to be found among 
his stories, is the “ Rill from the Town Pump.” This has 
had the widest circulation and greatest popularity of all his 
smaller productions. It is refreshing to hear the self-laudatory 
eloquence of the Town Pump, as it bubbles up from the cool 
depths : 


The better you think of me the better men and women you will 
find yourselves, I shall say nothing of my all-important aid on 
washing days, though on that account alone I might call myself 
the household god of a hundred familes. Far be it from me to 


hint, my respectable friends, at the show of dirty faces which you 
would present without my pains to keep you clean, Nor will | 
remind you how often, when the midnight bells make you tremble 
for your combustible town, you have fled to the Town Pump, and 
found me always at my post, firm amid the confusion, and ready 
to drain my vital current in your behalf. Neither is it worth 
while to lay much stress on my claim to a medical diploma, as the 
physician whose simple rule of practice is preferable to all the 
nauseous lore which has found men sick or left them so, since the 
days of Hippocrates, 


In 1838, Mr. Bancroft, then collector of the port of Boston, 
appointed Mr. Hawthorne weigher and gauger in the custom 
house. “From the society of phantoms, I stepped upon long 
wharf, and plumply confronted Captain Cuttle and Dirck Hat- 
terick.” He was a good officer, and popular with the sailors, 
but very properly, as politics goes, was displaced by a whig on 
the inauguration of Harrison in 1841. 

On retiring from office he went to live with the Association 
for Agriculture and Education, at Brook Farm, in West Rox- 
bury, (Mass.) Here he remained but 4 few months, for he was 
not long in discovering that the providence which sets men in 
families, has wise regard for human happiness. 

He turned this “ most romantic episode in his own life” to 
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good account as an available foothold between fiction and 
reality, for the “ Blithedale Romance,” written ten years after. 
He disavows the use of any of his associates at Brook Farm as 
characters in Blithedale, making the place simply subserve his 
purpose as a “ theater a little removed from the highway of ordi- 
nary travel, where the creatures of his brain might play their 
phantasmagorical antics, without exposing them to too close 
companionship with actual events of real lives.” A prominent 
character in this story is Hollingsworth, “a self-concentrated 
philanthropist,” the moral of whose career is simply this, “ that 
admitting what is called philanthropy, when adopted as a pro- 
fession, to be often useful, by its energetic impulse to society 
at large, it is perilous to the individual whose ruling passion, 
in one exclusive channel, it thus becomes. It ruins, or is fear- 
fully apt to ruin, the heart, the rich juices of which God never 
meant should be pressed violently out, and distilled into aleo- 
holie liquor by an unnatural process, but should render life 
sweet, bland, and gently beneficent, and insensibly influence 
other hearts and other lives to the same blessed end.” The 
tragic actress of the play is Zenobia, “the high-spirited woman, 
bruising herself against the narrow limitations of her sex.” In 
striking contrast is Priscilla, “the weakly maiden, whose 
tremulous nerves endow her with sibylline attributes.” She 
is only “a leaf floating on the dark current of events,” without 
influencing them by her own choice or plan. Miles Clover- 
dale is the autobiographical hero of the story ; “a minor poet, 
beginning life with strenuous aspirations which die out with 
his youthful fervor.” 

Leaving Brook Farm, Hawthorne went to Boston, where he 
resided till 1843. He married and removed to Concord, where 
he took up his abode in an old manse, which adjoins the first 
battle-field of the revolution. Here Hawthorne wrote “ Mosses 
from an Old Manse.” In his introduction. he thus pictures his 
home: 


A priest had built it; a priest had succeeded to it; other 
priestly men, from time to time, had dwelt in it; and children, 
born in its chambers, had grown up to assume the priestly char- 
acter. It was awful to reflect how many sermons must have been 
written there. The latest inhabitant alone, he by whose transla- 
tion to paradise the dwelling was left vacant, had penned nearly 
three thousand discourses, besides the better if not the greater 
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number that gushed living from his lips. How often, no doubt, 
had he paced to and fro along the avenue, attuning his meditations 
to the sighs and gentle murmurs, and deep and solemn peals, of the 
wind among the lofty tops of the trees. The boughs over my 
head seemed shadowy with solemn thoughts, as well as with rust- 
ling leaves. There was in the rear of the house the most delight- 
ful little nook of a study that ever offered its snug seclusion to a 
scholar, It was here that Emerson wrote “ Nature,” for he was 
then an inhabitant of the manse, and used to watch the Assyrian 
dawn and the Paphian sunset and moourise from the summit of 
our eastern hill. When I first saw the room, its walls were black- 
ened with the smoke of unnumbered years, and made still blacker 
by the grim prints of Puritan ministers that hung around. These 
worthies looked strangely like bad angels, or at least like men 
who had wrestled so continually and so sternly with the devil, that 
somewhat of a sooty fierceness had been imparted to their own 
visages, They had all vanished now: a cheerful coat of paint 
and golden-tinted paper hangings lighted up the small apartment, 
while the shadow of a willow tree that swept against the over- 
hanging eves, attempered the cheery western sunshine. 

The rotation of the great wheel of American politics 
again brought Hawthorne’s friends into power, and placed him 
in office as surveyor of the port of Salem. With the decaying 
commerce of the place the wharf had grown dilapidated, and 
exhibited few or no symptoms of commercial life. Here stands 
the custom house, the scene of his official labors. “ Its front is 
ornamented with a portico of half a dozen wooden pillars, sup- 
porting a balcony, beneath which a flight of wide granite steps 
descends toward the street. Over the entrance hovers an enor- 
mous specimen of the American eagle, with outspread wings, 
a shield before her breast, and, if I recollect aright, a bunch 
of intermingled thunderbolts and barbed arrows in each 
claw.” 

With a sense of their ludicrous appearance as well as kind- 
ness for their infirmities he regarded his venerable subordi- 
nates, who crept about the wharves, and loitered up and down 
the custom house steps. ‘“ They spent a good deal of time also 
asleep in their accustomed corners, with their chairs tilted back 
against the wall; awaking, however, once or twice in a fore- 
noon to bore one another with the several thousandth repeti- 
tion of old sea-stories and moldy jokes that had grown to be 
passwords and countersigns among them.” 

The change was quite abrupt from the quiet contemplations 
of the retired scholar to the unintellectual duties of the custom 
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house, yet he considered it favorable to his mental health and 
soundness : 


After my fellowship of toil and impracticable schemes with the 
dreamy brethren of Brook Farm; after living for three years 
within the subtile influence of an intellect like Emerson’s; after 
those wild free days on the Assabeth, indulging fantastic specula- 
tions, beside our fire of fallen boughs, with Ellery Channing; 
after talking with Thoreau about pine trees and Indian relics, in 
his hermitage at Walden; after growing fastidious by sympathy 
with the classic refinement of Hilliard’s culture ; after becoming 
imbued with poetic sentiment at Longfellow’s hearthstone ; it was 
time at length that I should exercise other faculties of my nature, 
and nourish myself with food, for which I had hitherto had little 
appetite....It is a good lesson—though it may often be a hard 
one—for a man who has dreamed of literary fame, and of making 
himself a rank among the world’s dignitaries by such means, to 
step aside out of the narrow circle in which his claims are recog- 
nized, and to find how utterly devoid of significance beyond that 
circle is all that he achieves and all he aims at, 


The dim conception of a romance which he wished to write 
flitted vaguely before the mind of the official of the custom 
house, but he found the atmosphere little adapted to the deli- 
cate harvest ot fancy and sensibility : 


My imagination was a tarnished mirror. It would not reflect, 
or only with miserable dimness, the figures with which I did my 
best to people it. The characters of the narrative would not be 
warmed and rendered malleable by any heat that I could kindle at 
my intellectual forge. They would neither take the glow of pas- 
sion nor the tenderness of sentiment, but retained all the rigidity 
of dead corpses, and stared me in the face with a fixed and ghastly 
grin of contemptuous defiance, 


The following picture presents an office-holder in an un- 


happy light : 


While he leans on the mighty arm of the Republic, his own 
proper strength departs from him. He loses, in an extent pro- 
portioned to the weakness or force of his original nature, the capa- 
bility of self-support. If he possesses an unusual share of native 
energy, or the enervating magic of place do not operate too long 
upon him, his forfeited powers may be redeemable. The ejected 
officer, fortunate in the unkindly shove that sends him forth 
betimes to struggle amid a struggling world, may return to him- 
self, and become all that he has ever been, But this seldom hap- 
pens. He usually keeps his ground just long enough for his own 
ruin, and is then thrust out with sinews all unstrung, to totter 
along the difficult footpath of life as he best may. 
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At the inauguration of President Taylor, Mr. Hawthorne 
was relieved of his official duties. He thus describes the 
sensations of a decapitated official : 

The moment when a man’s head drops off is seldom or never, 
I am inclined to think, precisely the most agreeable of his life. 
Nevertheless, like the greater part of our misfortunes, even so 
serious a contingency brings its remedy and consolation with it, 
if the sufferer will but make the best, rather than the worst, of the 
accident which has befallen him. In my particular case, the con- 
solatory topics were close at hand, and indeed had suggested 
themselves to my meditations a considerable time before it was 
requisite to use them. In view of my previous weariness of office, 
and vague thoughts of resignation, my fortune somewhat resembled 
that of a person who should entertain an idea of committing sui- 
cide, and although beyond his hopes, meets with the good- hap to 
be murdered. 

After leaving the custom-house, Mr. Hawthorne devoted 
himself once more to literary pursuits, and, in 1850, gave to 
the world “The Scarlet Letter,’ a romance of early New 
England life. On the title-page of his latest production he 
subscribes himself “The Author of the Scarlet Letter ;” hence 
it may be presumed that he regarded this as the work which 
best entitled him to distinction. The principal characters of 
the romance are Hester Prynne, a beautiful, proud-spirited, 
talented, self-abnegating, once-guilty, but life-long repentant 
woman, who is condemned by the colonial authorities to wear 
during life the letter “A” embroidered in scarlet upon her 
breast ; her husband, Roger Chillingworth, learned, crafty, and 
revetigefal ; Pearl, ‘her “beautiful, “elf like, impertinent little 
daughter; and the Rev. Arthur Dinendate, who once erred 
and concealed his sin, and ever after suffers the inflictions of 
conscience upon a most sensitive nature. The child Pearl has 
none of the naturalness which the great novelists have given 
to the children of their stories. She is most artificial and 
unchildlike. Her language is stilted on stiff “thee’s” and 
“thou’s,” as if she were as old as her grandmother. It is a 
peculiarity of our author that all his characters converse with 
strictest grammatical and lexicographical propriety. 

“The House of the Seven Gables” was published in 1851. 
The scene is laid “half-way down a by-street of one of our 
New England towns” in “a rusty wooden house, with seven 
acutely-peaked gables, facing toward various points of the 
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compass, and a huge, clustered chimney in the midst.” 
Hepzibah Pyncheon is an ancient maiden lady, well-mean- 
ing, but wearing a continual scowl, which repelled every 
one. Ler brother Clifford is the victim of a great in- 
justice which all his life overshadows him. In contrast 
with him, we have the smiling, smooth-spoken, popular 
Judge Pyncheon, prosperous in his life and tragical in his 
death, Among the more pleasing and cheerful characters 
of the story, we have little Ned Higgins, the insatiable 
devourer of gingerbread animals; bright-eyed, cheery, indus- 
trious little Phabe Pyncheon; and the good-natured, gar- 
rulous old Uncle Venner, claiming the poor-house as his farm, 
to which he intends some day to retire, but his plans share 
the fate of many greater expectations, and he never reaches 
his quiet retreat : 

“ And it’s no bad place, neither, that farm of mine,” cried the old 
man, cheerily, as if there was something positively delightful in 
the prospect ; “no bad place is the old brick farm-house, especially 
for them that will find a good many old cronies there, as will be 
my case. I quite long to be among them, sometimes, of the winter 
evenings; for it is but dull business for a lonesome elderly man, 
like me, to be nodding by the hour together, with no company 
but his air-tight stove. Summer or winter, there’s a great deal to 
be said in favor of my farm! And, take it in the autumn, what 
can be pleasanter, than to spend a whole day on the sunny side of 
a barn or wood-pile, chatting with somebody as old as one’s self; 
or, perhaps, idling away the time with a natural-born simpleton, 
who knows how to be idle, because even our busy Yankees never 
have found out how to put him to any use? Upon my word, I 
doubt whether I’ve ever been so comfortable as I mean to be at 
my farm, which most folks call the work-house.” 


In this book common-place materials are wrought into a 
very effective story. The dimness of romance here almost 
fades into the “light of common day.” The moral is a very 
useful one, “the truth, namely, that the wrong-doing of one 
generation lives into the succeeding ones, and divesting itself 
of every temporary advantage becomes a pure and uncontroll- 
able mischief.” We are taught “the folly of tumbling down 
an avalanche of ill-gotten gold or real estate on the heads of 
an unfortunate posterity, thereby to maim and crush them 
until the accumulated mass shall be scattered abroad in its 
original atoms.” 
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In 1852 Mr. Hawthorne removed from Lenox to Concord, 
which he regarded as his home during the remainder of his 
life. In the political canvass of 1852, he issued a biography 
of his friend Franklin Pierce, the Democratic candidate for 
the presidency. This book was written as an electioneering 
document, and although superior to most works of the class, 
it lays no claim to literary excellence. In memory of old 
friendship, both political and personal, President Pierce ap- 
pointed his biographer consul to Liverpool, one of the most 
lucrative positions in his gift. 

At the close of his consular career, in 1857, he spent several 
years traveling with his family in various countries of Europe. 
He abode sometime in Italy, and became thoroughly acquainted 
with its scenery and social history, and as a result gave to the 
world the last and most labored of his productions, “ The 
Marble Faun, or Romance of Monte Bene.” 

The characters of this fiction are nearly all American artists 
in Rome. The principal figure in the story is Donatello, a 
young Italian Count, who is thought to bear a close resem- 
blance to the statue of the Marble F'aun—a half-human, half- 
beastly myth of a fabulous age. Donatello has the froliesome- 
ness and gaiety of the animal nature, until by the commission 
of a crime, in the sudden heat of passion, he loses his sim- 
plicity and is elevated intellectually and humanly. “He per- 
petrated a great crime ; and his remorse gnawing into his soul, 
has awakened it; developing a thousand high capabilities, 
moral and intellectual, which we never could have dreamed 
of asking for within the narrow compass of the Donatello 
whom we knew.” 

The Marble Faun is the greatest of Hawthorne’s romances. 
The scene is laid in a land whose very atmosphere is favorable 
to romance, whose hills and groves all have a legendary his- 
tory. The characters are well drawn, and combined with 
good dramatical effect. The production abounds in reflections, 
and thoughtful utterances, albeit they may not be always in 
accordance with the teachings of standard mental and moral 
philosophies. . 

In none of his productions, so clearly as in this, does he vin- 
dicate his right to be considered a great poet, as witness the 
following extracts. Of Miriam, one of his characters, he says : 
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She was plucked up out of a mystery, and had its roots still 
clinging to her... . Yet it was to little purpose that she ap- 
proached the edge of the voiceless gulf between herself and them. 
Standing on the utmost verge of that dark chasm, she might 
stretch out her hand, and never clasp a hand of theirs; she might 
strive to call out, “ Help, friends! help!” but, as with dreamers 
when they shout, her voice would perish inaudibly in the remote- 
ness that seemed such a little way, This perception of an infinite 
shivering solitude, amid which we cannot come close enough to 
human beings to be warmed by them, and where they turn to 
cold, chilly shapes of mist, is one of the most forlorn results of 
any accident, misfortune, crime, or peculiarity of character that 
puts an individual ajar with the world. ... As these busts in 
the block of marble, thought Miriam, so does our individual fate 
exist in the limestone of time. We fancy that we carve it out; 
but its ultimate shape is prior to all our action. The sculptor is 
a magician who turns feverish men into cool, quiet marble. 
What a blessed change for them! . . . Ink, moreover, is apt to 
have a corrosive quality, and might chance to raise a_ blister, 
instead of any mere agreeable titillation, on skins so sensitive 
as those of artists... . All over the surface of what was once 
Rome, it seems to be the effort of time to bury up the ancient 
city, as if it were a corpse and he the sexton; so that in eighteen 
centuries, the soil over its grave has grown very deep, by the slow 
scattering of dust and the accumulation of more modern decay 
upon olden ruin. . . . In Italy, religion jostles along side by side 
with business and sport, after a fashion of its own, and people are 
accustomed to kneel down and pray, or see others praying, between 
two fits of merriment or between two sins. 


Here is a spectral picture of the Coliseum: 


Fancy a mighty assemblage of eighty thousand melancholy and 
remorseless ghosts looking down from those tiers of broken arches 
striving to repent of the savage pleasures which they once enjoyed, 
but still longing to enjoy them over again. ... My heart con- 
sented to what you did. We two slew yonder wretch. The deed 
knits us together for time and eternity like the coil of a serpent. 
.... It is a terrible thought, that an individual wrong-doing 
melts into the great mass of human crime, and makes us—who 
dreamed only of our own little separate sin—makes us guilty of 
the whole. 


Of Hilda, the most beautiful character in the story, it is 
said, 


A torpor, heretofore unknown to her vivacious though quiet 
temperament, had possessed itself of the poor girl, like a half-dead 
serpent knotting its cold, inextricable wreath about her limbs. . . . 
She had trodden lightly over the crumble of old crimes; she had 
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taken her way amid the grime and corruption which Paganism had 
left there, and a perverted Christianity had made more noisome; 
walking saint-like through it all, with white, innocent feet, until, 
in some dark pitfall that lay right across her path, she had van- 
ished out of sight. . . . This capability of transfiguration, which 
we often see wrought by inward delight on persons far less capa- 
ble of it than Hilda, suggests how angels come by their beauty. 
It grows out of their happiness, and lasts forever, only because 
that is immortal. 


The close of Hawthorne’s life was somewhat tragical, re- 
sembling scenes which he has effectively introduced into his 
romances. A few weeks before his death, his state of health 
seeming to require the relaxation of travel, he started on a 
short excursion, accompanied by his friend, William D, Ticknor. 
They had gone no further than Philadelphia, when Ticknor 
suddenly died. The invalid must take charge of the remains 
of the strong man who had lately stood as his support. This 
sudden and terrible event produced a serious shock on the 
nervous system of the valetudinarian. He returned to Boston, 
and paid the last offices to his friend, and soon set out on 
another journey accompanied by Franklin Pierce. It was now 
his time to fall, and he died at Plymouth, New Hampshire, on 
the 19th of May, 1864, so suddenly and quietly that no one 
knew the moment or even the hour of his departure. He was 
buried at Concord, Massachusetts, on a pleasant hill-side “in a 
patch of sunlight, flecked by the shade of tall murmuring 
pines.” 

Upon Hawthorne as a writer the world has passed its judg- 
ment of approval. Slowly but surely he won his way to distine- 
tion and enduring fame. His productions were written to 
please rather than to instruct mankind. It has been a subject 
of discussion whether literature should be ranked among use- 
ful or ornamental arts. Were all authors of the type of Haw- 
thorne, the question would be forever settled that literature 
is an ornamental art, designed simply to please. He was 
an artist of high order, and labored to construct his works 
with such perfection that they would meet the approval of the 
most scrupulous taste. Sometimes his words seem “ gems that 
flame with many-colored light upon the page, and throw thence 
a tremulous glimmer into the reader’s eyes.” 

It is much to be regretted that he did not sometimes em- 
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ploy his pen upon the topics which enlist the minds of the 
great thinkers of the world. He did not consider it his 
mission to battle any of the great evils which afflict mankind, 
or to espouse the cause of the lofty virtues which adorn 
and dignify human nature. He had a great horror of hob- 
bies, and no patience with philanthropy adopted as a profes- 
sion ; he was consequently too careful to avoid the advocacy 
of reforms. 

He loved his country; he was thoroughly American, and 
did much to make American literature respectable before the 
world; and yet succeeding ages will be left to wonder, as they 
search his writings, why he Jeft not a word behind him to aid 
his country in ridding herself of the most gigantic of all the 
evils which threatened her destruction. 

He had no taste for polities, and yet it was his fortune to 
be patronized by politicians whose capital in trade was joint- 
stock with the slave oligarchy of the South. If he would 
maintain agreeable relations with them, the least he could do 
was to say no word which could be construed against “the 
sum of all villainies.” So far as would be indicated by his 
words on this, or any other practical topic of the time, like a 
character in one of his own romances, “he might have lived a 
century ago, or a thousand years, or before the Christian 
epoch.” 





Art. V.—DIVINE PASSION. 


THAT the Divine Being possesses an emotional nature, is gener- 
ally admitted in the theological world ; but the application and 
illustration of the doctrine has often been attended with much 
difficulty, if not with absolute confusion and contradiction of 
statement. We form our conceptions of infinite understanding 
from the finite understanding of the human mind, the former 
differing from the latter in being unlimited and free from 
error; but we are told the emotional nature of man is essen- 
tially different from that of the Deity, in that the latter is inca- 
pable both of grief and of variations in degrees of happiness. 
It is difficult to conceive how such a nature could have any 
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active relation to human conduct and character, since nothing 
that man can do or be can either enhance or detract from infi- 
nite and unvaried happiness. It may be doubted if the term 
emotion can properly be applied to a nature of that kind. 
The common sentiment of Christian believers may perhaps be 
expressed in these words, “God is so happy in himself’ that 
nothing which man can do can make him more happy.” And 
yet it is generally acknowledged that in some inexplicable 
manner God is pleased with the virtues and displeased with 
the vices of his creatures. These two sentiments, apparently 
so contradictory, are alike adopted in unquestioning faith, and 
with strange unanimity. Neither proposition is ever a subject 
of much discussion in the pulpit, in the study, or in the Chris- 
tian household. Both are received in silent assent, the one 
from Scripture and the instinctive teachings of the heart, the 
other from the dicta of metaphysics and the deductions of 
logic. If both sentiments cannot be true, which shall we 
adopt? “If God were capable of grief he would not be a 
perfect being.” That is founded upon the assumption that 
nothing which is inconsistent with happiness can be an element 
of perfection. For, it may be argued, infinite happiness must 
be in itself desirable, and a being of infinite power can possess 
whatever is desirable, therefore he possesses infinite happiness. 
The same conclusion may be reached by the argument that 
nothing exists to limit the happiness of a self-existent, inde- 
pendent being. The logic is short, and to many, perfectly 
conclusive. : 

It seems remarkable, in opposition to all this, that the doc- 
trine of the infinite happiness of God is nowhere asserted in 
the Bible. It is purely a deduction of metaphysical reasoning. 
The whole subject of divine infinity is somewhat indefinitely 
revealed. Distinct attributes are revealed as infinite. Abso- 
lute infinity is more inferred than revealed. Even infinity 
may have its qualifications. An infinity in one direction does 
not imply its existence in all other supposable directions ; nor, 
according to mathematics, are all infinities absolutely equal. 
We consider it no detraction from Omnipotence to say, it can- 
not perform a contradiction, nor change an axiomatic truth. 
As Arminians we say it would be a contradiction for the Deity 
to bestow a necessitated holiness upon a free moral agent. 
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Some of the attributes of God are in their very nature limited. 
There can be no such thing as a holiness that is infinite in all 
directions, though there can be perfect holiness. There are 
boundaries to right. The decalogue is a series of limitations. 
Justice, for instance, is represented by the even balances. 
Ilere there can be no infinity. Temperance is restraint; 
meekness is calm endurance and freedom from passion. Even 
love is limited to the proper objects of love, for some things 
are to be hated and not loved; and, in regard to the proper 
objects, some are loved in a higher degree than others, both by 
God and man. If, then, divine holiness has its limitations, 
may not also divine happiness ? 

We may well pause before pronouncing positive judgments 
as to the ways and attributes of the Unsearchable. Even to 
celestial minds his nature must ever remain mysterious; how 
much more to the infirm capacities of earth? It is asserted 
that happiness and perfection are inseparable. May it not be 
possible that, in the divine mind, absolute and unvarying hap- 
piness may be associated with dmperfection? The griefs of 
humanity have beneficent objects other than the disciplining 
of the sufferers; may not grief in the Deity have its great ends 
to reach in the beneficent system of the universe? Qualities 
undesirable to selfishness may be intimately associated with 
beneficence. The sorrows of Jesus of Nazareth, even if they 
be considered as belonging to his human nature alone, are an 
exhibition of how closely sorrow and virtue can be allied; 
and the effect produced upon all Christian generations by the 
exhibition of such sorrows, shows the beneficent mission of 
sorrow. The sorrows of the Redeemer seemed to flow spon- 
taneously from his exalted, virtuous manhood, and therefore 
may not be supposed to have been borne for no other purpose 
than that of atonement. If then sorrow be not inconsistent 
with the highest style of humanity which was ever made man- 
ifest, can we positively assert that it is inconsistent with Divin- 
ity? We venture to take the ground that it is not. 

When we speak of sorrow as associated with the Divine 
Mind, we do not mean that degree of it which implies the 
deprivation of happiness and the existence of positive misery 
in its place. That which mars the happiness of a sentient 
existence may be said to sadden and grieve, though it may 
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not utterly deprive of happiness. The effect is the same in 
kind as though all enjoyment were banished and pain were 
substituted. A “joy unspeakable and full of glory” may exist 
in the soul of the believer while yet he is saddened by the 
contemplation of sin and ruin. The joy far exceeds the sad- 
ness, but the latter is not therefore powerless. We imagine 
that while Jesus “ rejoiced in spirit,” even then his spirit was 
chastened with sorrow. A sad event grieves a happy being as 
much as it grieves one who is already plunged in sadness, 
though the former may not thereby be brought even to the 
beginning of actual misery. So God is grieved, though 
supremely blessed. There is no more mystery in an infinity of 
emotions than there is in an infinity of perceptions, which is 
implied in omniscience. Every perception has its correspond- 
ing emotion. If consciousness be one, and if the conscious 
powers, according to Butler, be “indiscerpible,” it is difficult 
to conceive of a multitude of perceptions and feelings enter- 
ing the conscious existence all in the same moment. Some 
metaphysicians deny that more than one impression enters the 
mind at once. If this law is essential to mind as mind, we 
see not how to reconcile it with the doctrine of omniscience. 
In opposition to this theory, therefore, and in accordance with 
the apparent teaching of certain mental phenomena, we are led 
to believe that the human mind is capable of more than one act 
or feeling at the same time; or, at least, that ommniscience is 
capable of an infinite number of such acts and feelings, while 
still possessing unity of consciousness. The Omnipresent Mind 
may be considered as a living map on which every divine 
thought and emotion make their impress; there is room for 
an infinite diversity of impressions, but all are connected by 
the one universal consciousness, God’s interest in each feature 
of an individual’s life is not lessened by his general interest in 
the events of a universe. Love, pity, grief, approval, pleasure, 
flow into or out of the living spirit of the great Father of all 
in contemplating the least of his moral creatures, just as much 
as though in all the worlds there existed only that one moral 
creature. This is the God our faith pictures and our heart 
adores. 

As to the argument above referred to respecting infinite 
power to possess whatever is desirable, we are able, from an 
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Arminian standpoint, to furnish the answer that there is a 
power which may array itself in opposition to the Almighty, 
and thwart even his desires. That power is free-will. Who 
will assert that sin is desirable to the Divine Being? Free 
moral power is desirable, but sin is not. The former is di- 
rectly constituted by infinite power, and is in perfect accord- 
ance with the divine will and holiness; the latter is the indi- 
rect result of creative power exerted to constitute a free moral 
nature, springing directly from that free nature, with the per- 
mission, but not by the agency of God, and rearing its rebel- 
lious front against the all-holy Creator. Free-will obeys or 
rebels, perpetrates good or evil acts, pleases or displeases God. 
The Deity is on the side of virtue, free-will may be also. But, 
on the other hand, it may oppose the benevolent designs of 
God, and grieve his Holy Spirit. 

In presenting the positive side of the argument, we begin 
with the testimony of Scripture. Here the evidence would 
seem very decided were it not for the metaphysical difficulties 
which have turned aside the natural and obvious interpreta- 
tion of Bible teaching. We need but refer to a few of a class 
of passages bearing upon the subject of this article. “ With 
such sacrifices God is well pleased.” Heb. xiii, 16. “I was 
grieved with that generation.” Heb. iii, 10. “ Grieve not the 
Holy Spirit of God.” Eph. iv, 30. “ Whether ye eat or drink, 
or whatsoever ye do, do all to the glory of God.” 1 Cor. x, 31. 
“The Lord taketh pleasure in them that fear him.” Psa. 
exlvii, 2. “God is angry with the wicked.” Psa. vii, 2. Such 
passages are generally supposed to indicate a very different 
kind of passion from that which agitates the human breast. 
No one can doubt that it is different in being perfectly holy, 
but we are not authorized, from such apparently plain state- 
ments of truth, to infer any difference that would imply a pas- 
sion of another essence or nature than human. For if so, 
then these words, “pleasure,” “anger,” “ grief,” etc., would 
seem to be words without meaning, in what was designed to 
be a revelation toman. God is revealed as having preferences : 
“T have no pleasure in the death of the wicked; but that the 
wicked turn and live.’ We understand, at least, that the 
turning and living would give greater pleasure than the dying 
of the wicked, and hence that divine passion is in some way 
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affected by human conduct. God is represented as saying, “Is 
Ephraim my dear son? . . . my bowels are troubled for him,” 
(Jer. xxxi, 20;) and, “ How shall I give thee up, Ephraim ?” 
Hosea xi, 8. The very language of a father moved with solici- 
tude. A parent with only nominal but not real solicitude, can- 
not be said to have bowels of compassion, unless they be a 
kind of cast-iron bowels of compassion. Man was made “in 
the image of God,” says the sacred narrative ; and if it be said 
the expression “image of God” refers to a higher style of 
manhood than that now possessed by humanity, we refer to 
1 Cor. xi, 7, where it is asserted that man “2s the image and 
glory of God.” If, then, God and man are in their essential 
natures alike, how can it be asserted that, in respect to an 
emotional nature, they are very unlike? [Revelation speaks of 
love as the noblest quality of religion. The deepest and purest 
love is that which involves the spirit of self-sacrifice. Self: 
sacrifice implies pain. God is love, so loved that he gave his 
son; “spared not” his son. Was this no self-sacrifice? If it 
was not an act of self-sacrifice, how can it be considered as 
showing forth a love worthy of drawing all men to the Father 
and the Son ? 

Revelation speaks of an atonement accomplished through 
suffering. The expression “ Lamb of God” seems of itself to 
imply sacrifice and suffering as the means of expiating sin. 
But the Lamb of God is no ordinary victim, else he could not 
take away the sin of the world. We can not believe that a 
creature atoned for creatures, nor that man redeemed a world 
of men. If, then, Christ made atonement, we deem it not to 
have been his humanity alone which did the mighty work ; 
rather we believe it was divinity that gave to suffering its 
dignity and value in redemption. We look upon a divine 
Christ, and not merely upon a man Jesus, as the sufferer. 
But, say some, “ The divinity of Christ supported, and sym- 
pathized with, his humanity.” We answer, if divinity, in so 
doing, performed no sacrifice, endured no suffering, then we 
cannot see but that humanity alone did the work of atone 
ment. We cannot recognize the essential Christ as enduring 
the travail and the agony; only the human suffers; the divine 
strengthens the human for greater endurance, and enables i 
to redeem the world by suffering. Rather, we conceive of 
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redemption as implying a self-sacrificing Godhead, a divine 
love marked with deprivation and pain, calling forth the 
seraphic utterance, “ Worthy is the Lamb that was slain to 
receive power, and glory, and blessing.” 

Mr. Watson and others find the source of moral obligation 
in the will of God. Though we by no means agree with these 
writers in supposing a thing to be right because God wills it, 
rather than that he wills it because it is right, yet all sound 
thinkers agree in acknowledging God’s glory as an inspiration 
to virtuous action, if not the supreme end of life. The natu- 
ral desire of every forgiven and converted soul, is to please 
God. But what becomes of such motives and inspirations to 
duty, if the theory be admitted that, in reality, the Deity can- 
not be affected by the conduct of moral agents, acting as they 
will? What becomes of the apostolic injunction, “Glorify 
God in your body and in your spirit,” and the apostle’s declara- 
tion, which we may understand as the watchword of his labo- 
rious and devoted life, “we live unto the Lord?” What but 
foolish knight-errantry, also, was the ever-busy, all-conquering 


energy of a man like Loyola, with his life-motto, “Ad majorem 
gloriam Dei?” and the calm, tireless devotion of a life like 
that of Wesley, who was wont to say, 


“ Be they many or few, 
My days are his due, 
And they all are devoted to Him?” 


Myriads of enthusiastic spirits have offered themselves to God, 
and imagined they were glorifying his name, all of whom, it 
appears to us, were pursuing unreal, deceptive aims, if it be 
true that the spirit of Deity is never moved by pain or 
pleasure. 

The instinctive yearnings of humanity go out after a Deity 
in real sympathy with man. We love to-think of God as a 
loving Father, whose tender Spirit bears blessed influences to 
every form of humanity that ever loved, or hated, or hoped, or 
sorrowed, or aspired. The world cannot love a cold, passion- 
less existence, far removed from human wants and cares, such 
as Cicero represented the Epicurean god to be, living in eternal 
repose, and only saying, “ Beatus sum!” Deistic thinkers 
have conceived of God as almost an exalted abstraction ; Pan- 
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theism worships only an indefinite principle, all-pervading 
and powerful, but which faith can never apprehend; Calvin- 
istic theology paints for us the Sovereign Ruler of the universe, 
issuing those decrees of eternal fate which doom individuals 
and masses to hopeless perdition, or exalts a chosen number to 
heavenly felicity. All these conceptions of Deity may well 
accord with the doctrine of divine impassivity. What is it to 
the Infinite Mind that sin exists, that millions are suffering, 
that multitudes sweep on to destruction, if there is no tender- 
ness of passion to be moved at the sight? Such theology does 
not suit an age of broad inquiries, living sympathies, and un- 
bounded aspirations after the divinely beautiful and good. 

It has always been considered instructive to look through 
nature up to God. “The whole earth is full of his glory.” 
His works bear the impress of his character, dimly reflect his 
image and perfections. Especially may we from sentient 
nature draw many an inference as to the laws of the Un- 
changing and Eternal Mind. 

Nature is not a sea without a ripple, a symphony without a 
discordant note. Light and shade, cold and heat, weariness 
and rest, harshness and harmony, alternately prevail. No 
light is so pleasant as that which breaks in after the shadows 
have passed away; no rest so welcome as that which follows 
toil; no symphony so sweet as that in which an occasional 
dissonance is heard, relieving the flow of sweetness, yet height- 
ening the effect of the strain. Animated nature is sensitive 
to pain as well as to pleasure. This may be in accordance 
with the necessary laws of happiness. Pleasure is found in 
attaining a desired object. When desire is cloyed there is no © 
longer enjoyment, but only satiety and disgust. But desire 
implies wishing, and wishing implies want, and want implies 
pain. A touch of pain seems necessary to sweeten the pleas- 
ures of attainment. A recent writer presents this argument very 
forcibly, “Of the happiest mind it may be said, with philo- 
sophic accuracy, it is happy because it can feel the uneasiness 
of strong desire, and knows how to let pain lift the latch to 
pleasure, and the very pangs of desire resolve into the thrills 
of ecstasy. These principles would seem applicable to all mind 
as mind. Difference of grade can hardly infer diversity of prin- 
ciple. Or if an exception were to be sought, it would hardly 
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be in the ascending but in the descending series. The higher 
the grade of mind, the more perfect the susceptibilities, the 
more, not less, these principles must hold good. . . . As minds 
ascend in the scale of possible enjoyment they ascend equally 
in that of possible suffering. If you seek for creatures least 
susceptible of pain, you do not go up among the angels, but 
down among the oysters.” Among men, also, the principle 
still further develops itself. “The higher the tone and caliber 
of a mind, and the greater its susceptibility to intense enjoy- 
ment, the keener its liability to the reverse. . . . At the last, 
then, at the highest stage of being, must the entire argument be 
reversed? ... Far otherwise! In the infinite capacities of 
the Divine Being, we find the highest possible scope for con- 
trasts of emotion. And if the divine blessedness be a reality 
too august, too ecstatic for us to conceive, it is so for this 
reason, namely: That the mind which feels it, is susceptible 
tu every variation, every possible tone of feeling throughout 
the mighty diapason of emotion.” Thus we follow the grada- 
tion, from the lowest forms of animal life, up through glorified 
spirits and angels, till we reach the Deity himself. 

That kind of suffering which is the result of ignorance, or 
sin, or imperfection of any kind, must be entirely free from 
the divine nature; but there is a kind of suffering, which, so 
far from marring the essential majesty of God, is consistent 
with his highest perceptions. To a God of truth how repulsive 
must hypocrisy appear! To a being of immaculate holiness, 
how loathsome is pride, selfishness, fraud, malignity, ingrati- 
tude! How painful to the bosom of Almighty Love, those 
sufferings which cannot, consistently with the laws of the 
moral universe, be remedied! For even the sinful and the 
lost are objects of. pity, thongh their destruction may be 
“without remedy.” When the divine will and the human 
will act in concert, God is “well pleased ;” when they come 
in conflict, God’s displeasure is the inevitable result. For the 
human will has divinely-delegated power to please or to displease 
God. This is at once the summary statement of the doctrine 
we advocate, and the key to all its difficulties. It accords with 
the most obvious interpretation of Scripture teaching, and with 
the intimations of nature in all its manifested modes of being. 
It gives reality to sin; to a life of obedience and devotion ; to 
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sacrifices of love and praise; to proffers of heaveniy sympathy. 
There is a real union between humanity and Divinity. Show- 
ers of blessing descend from the one, and the incense of loving 
obedience ascends from the other. Humanity bows at the feet 
of the Holy One, the tear of penitence upon her cheek for 
having grieved her God, and goes from his mercy-seat with the 
joy of forgiveness beaming from her eye. Conscious guilt 
cries out, “ Against thee have I sinned!” Pardoning love 
answers, “I freely all forgive.” This is the religion for 
humanity, ennobling, beautiful, divine; honoring God, and 
inspiring man with ardent desire for closer union with the 
Supreme Good. 





Arr. VI—OUR ITINERANCY. 


The commission of the first preachers of the Gospel was, “Go 
ye into all the world and preach the Gospel to every creature.” 
For three years the little band of disciples had been the con- 
stant companions of Christ. They heard the words, they saw 
the deeds, they marked the whole spirit ‘of the great Teacher. 
Daily, by precept and example, as well as by the inward work- 
ing of the power of God, they were trained in the principles, 
the practice, and the experience of the new life. 

At last the hour came when the Master was to leave them. 
He gave them his final words of command and admonition. 
He laid before them their work. He mapped out the ‘field in 
which they were to labor. He cheered their hearts with the 
promise that he would be with them to the end of the world. 
And then, lifting up his hands, “he blessed them, and it came 
to pass while he blessed them, he was parted from them and 
carried up into heaven.” With the glory of that vision before 
their eyes, the joy of that hour warm in their hearts, they 
“went forth, and preached everywhere, the Lord working 
with them, and confirming the word with signs following.” 

Here we have, therefore, the original commission. The 
Church was organized as a missionary ageney. God did not 
set up the truth in some chosen place, like a statue upon its 
pedestal, and bid the nations come from far and gaze upon it. 
The Gospel was not to be a lifeless similitude of beauty and 
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strength, but rather a living, breathing messenger of grace, 
going forth in search of the lost, traversing the whole world 
in its benevolent mission. 

The work of the Church remains the same to-day as at the 
beginning. It is still to go forth, unwearied in labor, disheart- 
ened by no difficulties, dismayed by no danger. The field is 
still the world. Whithersoever man has wandered, thither 
the voice of mercy must follow ; wherever immortal souls are 
found, there the tidings of peace are to be proclaimed. 

No man sent of God into fields “white to the harvest,” 
ever began his work in truer apostolic style than did John 
Wesley and the bands of earnest co-laborers whom he sum- 
moned to his aid, both in England and America. Without 
wealth, without honor, at the beginning without even an 
organization for mutual defense and support—often not only 
uninvited, but in defiance of fierce opposition—they went forth 
to tell the story of Jesus, trusting in Providence for the bread 
of the day and the shelter of the night. The fathers of Amer- 
ican Methodism, as well as their English co-workers, feared 
neither hunger nor thirst, nor cold nor heat, nor toil nor danger. 
They were endowed with holy courage and burning zeal. They 
were constantly listening for the opening of new doors—con- 
stantly trying to push into the regions beyond. The itinerant 
often left the conference with directions to go into a given 
part of the country and break up new ground; to lay out a 
circuit where none of his brethren had ever preceded him. 
Sometimes he knew not where he should preach his first ser- 
mon or see the first friendly face; and he felt as strange as 
did Columbus on his first voyage of discovery when he left 
the track of other navigators, and, looking no more to the 
shores familiar to his eyes, but to his compass and the stars, 
boldly pushed into unknown seas. Announcing his errand as 
he journeyed along, the preacher accepted an invitation to 
hold service anywhere—in schoolhouse, dwelling, or barn—and 
at the close of his sermon offered to come again in four or six 
weeks, if the people desired it. Thus the country was 
explored and the circuit was formed. Where four or five 
converts were found in any one neighborhood they were 
organized as a class, and a leader was appointed with direc- 
tions to meet the little flock once a week, in the absence of 
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the preacher. As converts multiplied and strength increased, 
churches were built, and the society gained permanence and 
position in the community. 

Thus by the force of accidental circumstances, as the world 
would say, but providentially, as we believe, grew up the 
Methodist itinerancy, with its constant ‘changes and restless 
energy. That itinerancy has been, and still remains, a power 
in the world. We do not claim for it that it has no draw- 
backs, or that it combines, in itself, all the advantages of all 
other systems of ministerial labor. We do claim for it that in 
the past it has wrought wonders; and that it is still a good 
and wise arrangement, possessing elements of efficiency and 
excellence which the Church cannot afford to lose. So far 
from being anxious to divert attention from the occasional 
jars which occur in the working of our enginery, or to cover 
up points of friction, we prefer to bring them to the light, 
that every avoidable defect may be remedied, and every invin- 
cible evil reduced to its minimum. 

Some features of the itinerancy are not advantageous to the 
congregation. 

1. The people are restricted in the choice of their pastors. 

We place this admission on record first, not because it has 
the weight which some fancy, but because it naturally stands 
at the beginning of this part of the discussion. There is, in 
in fact, no congregation where even the majority have this 
matter wholly in their power. In all denominations the large 
and wealthy societies have an advantage over others. The 
weakest and poorest may indeed call any minister whom they 
choose ; but whether he will come or not is another question. 
Nor are we to deem a man who has his preferences a sinner 
above all that are in Jerusalem. If he is ready to sacrifice 
usefulness for ease, souls for salary, he lacks the spirit of his 
Master, and has no divine call to the work. Nevertheless, 
where the prospect of doing good is, in his honest judgment, 
equal, no man is under obligation to choose want, discomfort, 
and social separation for their own sake. Paul never sub- 
mitted to stripes when he could avoid them without neglect of 
duty; he never stayed in jail when he could get out. For this 
reason, even where churches are established on the Inde- 
pendent plan, they may be as much restricted by a want of 
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means, as others can be by ecclesiastical law, in the selection 
of their pastors. The more feeble the church, the smaller 
their chance of getting the very man they want, and the 
smaller the probability of their keeping him after they have 
succeeded in getting him “settled” among them. The sys- 
tem of the Methodist Episcopal Church does not forbid the 
expression of preferences, either among ministers or people ; 
nor does it forbid that these preferences shall have all the 
weight to which they are entitled. Still, as our system places 
in the hands of the episcopacy powers which would otherwise 
belong to ministers and people generally, and as restriction in 
Church or state is unpopular, we concede that this feature of 
the itinerancy is, on the surface, an objection to it. 

2. The itinerant system, at certain fixed intervals, removes 
the pastor with whom the people have become acquainted, 
and substitutes a stranger in his place. 

Where the pastor remains many years in the same location, 
he becomes familiar with the names, the faces, the history of 
all who attend his ministrations. He is acquainted with the 
religious state of each of them, and is prepared to warn, 
encourage, rebuke, exhort, not at random, but understand- 
ingly, just as an old physician knows the constitutional 
peculiarities of his patients, and how to prescribe for them. 
Long-continued kindness and friendly intercourse, enforced 
by holy living, give power to his words. Year after year he 
is with them amid life’s changing scenes. He officiates at 
marriages and funerals; he is the family friend and adviser, 
who has long shared in their joys and their sorrows, and whose 
very presence suggests a thousand tender memories, even 
the saddest of which only strengthen his hold upon their 
hearts. 

But among us, every three years, as the law now stands, the 
minister is assigned a new field of labor, where he is partially 
or altogether a stranger. New faces surround him; and 
months, at least, must elapse before he can establish that 
friendship and mutual confidence which are so desirable both 
for his usefulness and the good of his people, or even call them 
by name. This feature of the itinerancy is certainly not one 
of the elements of its strength. 

3. This continual changing of pastors is liable to make the 
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labors and plans of the Church a thing of fits and starts and 
changes. 

One pastor considers the condition of the church where he 
is located, looks around upon the community, and proceeds to 
lay his plans for doing good. He has his convictions in 
regard to the Sabbath-school, the teachers’ Bible-class, the 
class-meetings, the circulation of tracts, and he convinces his 
people of the soundness of his views, and puts them in opera- 
tion. Interest is created, good is done, and greater good 
promised. But his three years expire; he goes his way and 
his successor comes. He, too, has his convictions and his 
plans. The arrangements made by his predecessor do not 
suit him; and he lays them aside for other plans and agen- 
cies, which are no longer-lived than those which they sup- 
plant. Thus the church suffers, because nothing Jasts long 
enough to do its work. The changes in the pastorate are 
not favorable to the success of measures which require time 
to develop their results. 

4, Another evil incidental to the itinerant system is, that, 
under it, societies and congregations have less cohesive force 
than their own good demands. 

Our ecclesiastical loyalty regards the whole Church, rather 
than the particular society to which we are attached. In 
towns and cities where there are several churches of our own 
denomination, they fear each other more than any other rivals. 
When the official brethren are considering whom they would 
like to have for their next pastor, the thought uppermost in 
their minds is, the necessity of securing a preacher at least 
equal in attractive power to their neighbors’, that their con- 
gregations may not scatter. A Methodist church half a mile 
away, disturbs them more than half a dozen churches of any 
other name on the same square. If three or four Methodist 
churches are within easy reach of each other, the competition 
is almost too strong for good fellowship. If one of them 
secures a preacher of uncommon popularity, the others un- 
dergo a depleting process. Some members of the church, and 
many more of the congregation, drift’about very much as the 
tide carries them. If those who are entitled to certificates of 
membership would take them, and, enlisting under their new 
leader, be good and faithful co-workers with him, the injury 
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which they inflict, and the loss which they sustain, would be 
less. But just in the degree in which they form the habit of 
wandering about from Sabbath to Sabbath, they are useless in 
the church to which they belong, and valueless everywhere else. 
They form no settled religious habits. They are available for 
no important work. Having no root anywhere they have no 
more chance for spiritual life and growth than a tree would 
have of living and growing if it were dug up and set out in a 
new place every three days. 

This, we are persuaded, is one cause of the fearful amount 
of apostasy among us. If every one of our professed converts 
could be made to see clearly and feel deeply that he is in duty 
bound to be an active, steady worker in the society whose 
register bears his name—that in the house of God, whenever 
opened for worship—in the Sunday school, the class room and 
prayer meeting, there is a place which God and the church 
expect him to fill—that in the path of faithful, habitual obe- 
dience lie peace and safety, “glory, honor and immortality,” 
and there alone—there would be fewer cases of religious fail- 
ure among us. They who would prosper spiritually, must 
have a spiritual home. The Psalmist compares the ungodly 
to chaff blown about with every wind, while the true servant 
of God is as a tree whose leaf never withers, because it is 
“planted by the rivers of water.” There are plants which 
float upon the surface of our ponds, and have no hold upon the 
soil. There is also a rootless Chinese plant which draws its 
sustenance from the air alone; but neither the native produc- 
tion nor the foreign curiosity ever becomes a tree. 

Just in proportion to the number of those members who 
have no root, no feeling of local responsibility, a society lacks 
solid strength. Where they are numerous, the Church is 
unsteady and unreliable. Within the space of a few months, 
or even weeks, it will pass from a comparative solitude to a 
crowd, from apathy to enthusiasm, from the freezing point to 
fever heat, and back again. This is the sin which doth so 
easily beset the Methodist Churches in the cities. The plan 
of renting the pews, whatever may be its disadvantages in 
other directions, tends, in a degree, to remedy the evil. The 
recent lengthening of the term of pastoral service will also, we 
think, lessen it. But the best remedy for it would be a deep 
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and general conviction among the members of our churches 
that their peace and safety, their usefulness, their duty to God, 
to themselves, to their families, demand that they have a 
church home,—a deep and general conviction that the “ living 
stones” of God’s great temple are hewn, squared, laid in their 
place, and cemented there, not like the pebbles that lie in the 
bed of the mountain stream, one day whirling along amid the 
flood and the foam, and the next buried out of sight in the mud. 
In regard to the stability of the society and congregation, 
we admit that systems more local and less denominational in 
their spirit have some advantage over us. 

5. The changes of our system sometimes come inoppor- 
tunely. 

God pours out his Spirit, and many are gathered into the 
fold. These regard with great respect and affection the min- 
ister who led them to Christ. If they fall into doubt and 
temptation they can tell him of their conflicts more readily 
than any one else. If they wander from the way, a word from 
him seems to have more weight than admonition from any 
other source. He is their counsellor, their guide, their spirit- 
ual father. A few months pass on, and they reach a critical 
period in their religious history. The sudden emotions which 
attended the first part of their experience have subsided, as 
they needs must. They are no longer swept onward by a 
tumultuous tide of new joys and hopes. They begin to find that 
there are currents that set against them, and that only by hard 
toiling they can make their way. The discovery discourages 
them. Their great enemy, once defeated, rallies his forces, 
and returns to the assault, hurling upon them fiery arrows of 
unbelief and fear. Suppose just at this point the pastor is 
removed and a new ones comes. They know him not. They 
cannot approach him as they were accustomed to approach the 
other. Weeks, perhaps months, elapse before some of them 
become acquainted with him; and meanwhile, like a little 
company of soldiers separated from the main body, they may 
be attacked and defeated by the watchful and crafty foe. 

It may be replied that those who fall away at such times 
have felt no gracious influence ; that they were converted to the 
man, and not to the truth. We are not so sure of that. God’s 
modes of dealing with us take into the account every affection 
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of our hearts, and press into the service every element of our 
nature. That the convert should care nothing for him who has 
warned and entreated him, and finally through divine grace, 
led him to the fountain of life, would be unnatural. If love 
and brotherhood belong at all to the Christian character, surely 
here is a fitting place for their manifestation. And if the 
communion of saints is a good thing, cheering, strengthening, 
this peculiar bond of union must be powerful to hold men 
to their duty; and, humanly speaking, its rupture under 
the circumstances named must be to some dangerous, if not 
disastrous. 

6. The brief pastorates of our system are liable to create an 
unwise love of novelty and excitement. 

When a man of only average ability occupies the same pulpit 
for a long term of years, his ministry will not interest his hearers, 
nor wield the same power over them that it would were he a 
new man among them. He becomes a book which the con- 
gregation have read and reviewed—a “thrice-told tale.” The 
tendency is to dullness and deadness. The itinerant system, 
on the contrary, by its periodic changes, rouses curiosity, and 
draws the people to the house God by the force of novelty. 
Hence there is danger in an opposite direction, the danger of 
creating a restless, feverish demand for novelty and excitement. 
The hearer may unconsciously fall into the habit of estimating 
the sermon in proportion to its power to please for the 
moment, and pay more attention to the messenger than to the 
good tidings which he proclaims. There is a possibility that 
the mind may be entertained while the heart is not reached ; 
that we watch so closely for eloquence that we forget worship, 
and in the very temple of the Lord, become more thoughtful 
than prayerful, and critical rather than devout. 

It seems clear that a congregation seeking a new pastor 
among scores of candidates, and hearing one stranger after 
another every sabbath, will run down in the spirituality of 
worship. And under the continual changes of the itinerancy, 
the same tendency is strong enough in some minds to justify 
our being on our guard against it. How our people prick up 
their ears at the sound of anew name! How ready some of 
them are to run from one church to another, when they hear 
the announcement of some unusual theme! They may not 
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examine their own hearts sufficiently to comprehend their 
motives ; still it is not uncharitable for us to suspect that if 
they would sift the matter, they would find they are in quest 
of entertainment rather than spiritual profit, and that they are 
more curious than pious. The plea that they are in search of 
good sermons, that they wander anxiously about for the health 
of their souls, is disproved by the fact that they show otherwise 
no unusual regard for their spiritual interests; and that, as a 
rule, they are less attentive to the other means of grace, the 
prayer meeting and the class meeting—less reliable for any 
good word or work—than those who are always found in their 
places in the house of God. 

Here, then, is one of the incidental evils of the itinerant 
system. In minds of a certain class it fosters a love of excite- 
ment, which wars directly with true devotion, and with that 
serious, prayerful hearing of the word which leads to growth 
in grace. To those who listen only to criticise, nothing that 
they hear seems to have divine weight. They are so absorbed 
in watching the style in which the preacher does his work, that 
in their case, at least, nothing is done. Their minds resemble 
those bad anchorage grounds which annoy the sailor, and 
endanger the ship, where the vessel drags all her anchors 
because the mud is too soft for them to take hold. The apos- 
tolic warning in regard to “itching ears ” is not an unneces- 
sary admonition. 

7. Another evil incidental to the itinerancy is, that in regard 
to their degree of responsibility for the success of the gospel, the 
views of our people are not always as clear, nor their convic- 
tions as deep, as they should be. 

Our system gives rise to an incessant measuring and weighing 
of ministers. The constant inquiry is—‘ How does he suc- 
ceed?” The great demand is for men that ‘“ make things go.” 
Within certain limits, the inquiry and the demand are right. 
The pastor of a church has a greater responsibility than any 
other man connected with it. He has more power for good or 
evil. His zeal may rouse that of his people, his holy life be 
their pattern, his faith, hope and charity teach them the same 
graces. His feebleness may weaken the Church, his coldness 
chill it, his follies rend it. At the same time the members of 
the Church have their obligations, numerous and weighty, which 
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it is not well to forget. The pastor is the leader of the host: 
but what can a leader do without men? He may be the cap- 
tain of the ship: but the members are not mere passengers, 
whose chief concern is to eat, and drink, and criticise their 
fare, and lounge in the sunshine when they find themselves 
unable to sleep below. They are the crew. Each has, in the 
sight of God, a place to fill and a duty to perform. Each man 
is under a divine obligation to stand at his post, and pull 
steadily at his rope, by day and by night ; when the soft ripples 
glitter in the sun and make music around the prow, and when 
the night is dark and storms lash the sounding sea. 

In the case of a “settled” minister, the people reason thus : 
“ Here is our pastor. He does not turn out to be all that we 
thought he was. He is not all that we would have him. But 
to remove him against his will is a work of difficulty. To 
persecute him into willingness would be cruel, and divide the 
Church. Whether eloquent or dull, whether popular or only 
tolerated, he is our pastor, and we must do our best to succeed 
with him.” 

With us, the temptation is to say, in unpromising cases, 
“ Ah, well, this good brother does not seem to be accomplishing 
much. He will achieve no great success. So we will wait as 
patiently as we can, a year or two, and then we will have 
another.” And this “waiting” ofttimes signifies slackness, 
negligence, want of energy and zeal in the cause, want of cor- 
dial codperation with the pastor. There may be instances 
where this is the best mode of procedure that can be adopted ; 
but such instances must be few and far between. Surely mod- 
erate success is better than total failure. To resolve to do 
nothing until the change can be had is not wise nor right. 
It is something like a wife’s neglecting her family on the plea 
that her husband is rather a poor specimen ofa man, and when 
he dies she hopes to get a better one. 

It sometimes happens, too, that when a pastor is appointed, 
all are not equally pleased with the arrangement. Some think 
that they could have made a better choice; and they are 
tempted, especially if there have been previous debates on the 
subject, to wait, and let the man whom the other side have 
selected prove that he is the right one for the place. Of course, 
in such circumstance slight proof will not suffice, and the dan- 
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ger is that they will leap to a hasty conclusion, shake their 
heads ominously, and say with a sigh, “I feared it: I feared 
it.” Worst of all, they fall into an inactivity which disheartens 
their brethren, and secures the very result which they foretell. 
And when the failure is only too apparent, they really regret 
it with the others; and yet deep down in their hearts, their 
sorrow over it is somewhat alleviated by the fact that their 
sagacity was equal to the task of predicting it. Thus where 
the appointment at the beginning does not satisfy all concerned, 
the anticipation of changes in the pastorate supplies a tempta- 
tion to make effort less steady, less persevering, less general, 
than the good of the Church demands. And even in those 
cases where the labors of the pastor have been generally accep- 
table and useful, there is danger that the latter part of his 
term of service may become a mere blank, the people being so 
intent on making new arrangements, that they forget their 
present duty. 

These are some of what we recognize as points of possible 
friction in our Church enginery, considered with reference to 
the people. We are aware that the effects which we have 
dwelt upon do not always appear; and that even where 
they are seen and felt there are often compensating influences 
which work substantial good. We are also aware that in 
debate these incidental evils are often greatly exaggerated by 
our opponents. Still, we admit that these are points of peril 
or of loss, where our system is liable, at times, to put us at 
disadvantage. 

There are, also, under our system, incidental disadvantages 
which affect the minister. 

1, It restricts him in the choice of his field of labor. 

Under no system, indeed, is there unrestricted choice. Where 
the whole arrangement is left to the minister and the people, 
as in some other denominations of Christians, a man of great 
attractiveness and power in the pulpit may be sought for so 
generally that a wide circle is open for his selection ; but min- 
isters of average ability do not find it so. The prominent 
Churches are hard to suit, and make Zreat demands upon can- 
didates for the pastorate. As the less wealthy societies are 
restricted in their choice by their lack of means, so average 
men are restricted by the shape which the demand for minis- 
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terial labor assumes. And, let it be repeated, systems must 
be judged, not by exceptional cases, but by the way in which 
they work under ordinary circumstances. 

Still, on the plans adopted by some other Churches, there is 
no legal bar between the minister who wants a church, and 
the congregation who want a pastor, The society can 
“call” any man they choose, and the man thus called can 
come if he wishes to come. He considers the matter for 
himself, and conducts the negotiation in his own way. In 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, the bishop who presides at 
the conference is charged with the responsible duty of choos- 
ing the Gospel laborer for each particular field, the preacher 
and the people both agreeing to abide by his impartial judg- 
ment. But sometimes the people are tempted to think, that 
if the matter had been wholly in their hands they could have 
selected a better man. Sometimes the minister is tempted to 
think, that if he had been free to do so he could have secured 
a better place. The impressions in both cases may not be 
very well founded. If, indeed, the society or the minister 
could wield episcopal power in their own case, and not be 
trammeled by obligations in other directions, the result might 
be satisfactory to the party making the appointment. But 
were they to intrust themselves to the independent plan, they 
might find competitions and rivalries that would reduce them 
practically to a level no higher than that of which they now 
complain. But whether real or imaginary, the impression 
itself may be an evil, and the system which furnishes occasion 
for it is, so far, imperfect. 

2. The itinerancy tends to keep a minister among compar- 
ative strangers all his effective life. 

The itinerant, as he goes on his divine mission, will find 
many congenial spirits, and form many warm and permanent 
attachments. Nevertheless, he has not so good an opportu- 
nity as he would have in a more settled mode of life, to form 
and maintain those deep and confidential intimacies which 
alone fill the measure of our idea of friendship. By the time 
he finds out in whom he may wholly confide, he is separated 
from them by the expiration of his term. Another society 
claims his mind and heart; another pastor claims the friendly 
attentions of those whom he has left behind him, Distance 
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hinders intercourse, and is apt, after a time, to interrupt 
it wholly. He is like a traveler who meets many toward 
whom he feels drawn, but from whom he soon separates as 
their paths diverge. This we account an evil. The itiner- 
ancy may have a degree of compensation in that it buries 
aversions as well as friendships, yet we admit, in this thing, 
a balance of evil. A man needs tried friends near at hand. 

3. The itinerancy deprives the minister and his family of 
a permanent place of residence. 

Permanence is one element of the full idea of home. Most 
men tend to take root in the soil. The thoughts which haunt 
the mind of the weary wanderer are the memories, not merely 
of friends and loved ones, but of a familiar spot, where dwell 
those whom he loves, and whose every feature of outward 
seeming—the house, the brook, the hill—is imprinted on his 
soul. Men have a strong desire to own land, more or less, acres 
or rods, and possess a habitation which they can call their 
own, and arrange and adorn according to their taste. 

The active itinerant has “no certain dwelling-place.” He can 
remain but three years, even now, in one locality. The house 
in which he lives is not his own; nor can he do with it as he 
would. He knows that others are to occupy it after him, and 
that ideas of convenience and beanty differ among men, and 
what he builds or arranges with great zeal, others may as zeal- 
ously pull to pieces. His children have lived in half a score 
of habitations, and yet, in their after life, there lies in their 
hearts no tender memory of the home of their childhood; no 
sunny spot whose every flower and tree, bubbling rivulet and 
mossy rock, they knew and loved. One child’s birth-place is 
here and another’s yonder. If death enters the family circle, 
he lays his dead among strangers, and the graves of his loved 
ones are soon left behind by our quick-recurring changes. 
Thus only in a modified sense does the familiar lyric of 
“ Home, sweet home,” appeal to the hearts of the itinerant and 
his family. 

To some, there may be a charm in this wandering life; to 
many, it may be a thing almost of itidifference ; but not so to 
all. Some yearn for a fixed home. They love their work, 
and hold strongly to our system of changes; yet they cherish 
an undefined hope that at some future time they will live in 
Fovurty Series, Vor. X VIIL—6 
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their own houses, and sit under the shadow of their own trees. 
They husband their means, and buy a farm or a little lot: and 
fancy that in the coming years, it will be their abiding place. 
Their imaginations revel in the thought of a real home. 
They indulge in visions of rest and enjoyment. They build 
ideal houses, and have day-dreams of planting and reaping, 
and their heads are as full of romance as ever they were in 
the dreamy days of their childhood. It may be, that in this 
matter there is not as much difference between ourselves and 
the ministers of other denominations as there seems to be. It 
is very possible that the day-dreams aforesaid may overrate 
the real value of the thing at which they aim. Nevertheless, 
the haunting temptation is an evil, as far as it goes, and so 
we give it a place in our list of drawbacks on our system. 

4. The itinerant cannot expect to wield among his people 
the influence which a wise and good man attains in the course 
of a long pastorate. 

Among us, pastoral changes are so rapid that where the 
societies are large, the shepherd scarce becomes acquainted 
with his flock before he is compelled to leave them. His 
people may soon learn to revere his piety, and respect his 
judgment ; but it takes time for them to know him, and he 
them, so intimately that a confidential friendship is established 
between him and each individual. The itinerant makes prog- 
ress in winning this confidence; he may grow stronger in the 
love of his people the longer he remains; he sees the blade 
and the ear, but reaps only a little of the full corn of the 
ripening harvest. 

In the general community he fares worse still. An able 
preacher, a brilliant platform orator, will indeed soon become 
known as such, and be in sufficient demand as a speaker at 
public meetings. But on those occasions which demand con- 
fessed weight of character, and influence over the popular 
mind, the itinerant is apt to be passed by, and the settled 
pastor put in the prominent place. This is especially the 
case in the great cities. We are sometimes tempted to fancy 
that the settled pastors are by no means unwilling to avail 
themselves of the advantages of their position, and that there 
is a spice of affectation in the oft-repeated reason which they 
give for politely inviting the Methodist minister to a back 
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seat, while they “go up higher”—“ Really you are so short 
a time in one place that we hardly get acquainted.” We do 
not count this effect one of the good features of our system. 

5. The itinerancy tends in some cases to lessen the amount 
paid for the support of the pastor. 

Where the negotiation takes place directly between the min- 
ister and the people who desire his services, the question of 
temporalities belongs legitimately to the discussion ; and where 
the minister, by reason of his acceptability, has.a choice of 
offers, and the people learn the fact, there is a spur to liber- 
ality. Among us, the minister may or may not be approached 
by persons connected with the Church which is looking in his 
direction. They may deem it equally effectual, and more pru- 
dent, to lay their case before the bishop and the elders only ; 
and the matter is determined on grounds other than those of 
demand on the one side and pecuniary obligation on the 
other. No chance is given to make a bargain. The people 
know what ministers must take new appointments, what 
churches must have new pastors, and what arrangement is 
natural and probable. They do not always feel that there is 
need of any special exertion in order to secure the man that 
they want. And even if there is room for doubt, owing to 
the desire of other Churches to obtain the candidate, the fact 
that success lasts only three years at the very longest, cools 
competition. The large city Churches are aware, too, that 
they are regarded as prominent and honorable positions, and 
that many ministers feel the promptings of an ambition, not 
unworthy of their calling, to show that they are “ workmen 
who need not to be ashamed ” anywhere. 

6. The itinerancy tempts ministers to study the arts of popu- 
larity; and, in order to attain position, to use means which 
“do not tend to the knowledge or love of God.” 

It is very natural that the itinerant should now and then 
think of the future, and ask himself the question, ‘“‘ Where will 
be my field of labor when my term here expires?” He runs 
his eyes over the list of Churches which must have new pastors 
at the next conference, and considers which of them are 
desirable. If his support in the past has not been adequate 
to his wants, he is tempted to become anxious, and “troubled 
about many things.” If he is naturally desponding, and sensi- 
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tive, the case is still worse. If he suffers his mind to dwell 
on the matter, until he lays himself open to the assaults of 
Satan—if unbelief overcomes faith in God, and jealousy usurps 
the place of love to the brethren—he begins to ask himself 
what he shall do to secure the place which he wants. What 
can he do? Shall he seek to ingratiate himself with the lead- 
ing laymen? Shall he approach some one of them with 
whom he is intimate, and ask him to advocate his cause ? 
Shall he speak slightingly of the merits of those who are 
likely to be his competitors? Our system creates a constant 
weighing and measuring of the members of the conference ; 
both ministers and people engage in the canvass; and the 
ministers are often found the severest, the least favorable, in 
their estimates. Under an influence of which they are not 
conscious, they sometimes become censorious, and undervalue 
their brethren. They disseminate among the people of their 
charge adverse opinions and prejudices, which sour their 
minds, and increase greatly the difficulties of the appointing 
power. Thus the friction natural to our system is augmented 
by the weakness and the sin of those who ought to be wiser 
and better. Thus they sow thorns for their own feet. 

Other temptations are not unknown. A minister who is 
indolent by nature, and whose piety is not deep enough to 
furnish driving power sufficient to keep him in motion, may 
be tempted to take things in an easy way, saying to himself, 
“T am safe—the Church must find me a place.” 

On the other hand, an earnest, energetic man, who has never 
exarained thoroughly the moral aspects of the matter, feels the 
temptation to purchase a sort of success by ways and means 
which, to say the least, are questionable. He knows that the 
members of the Methodist Church dote on a crowd. He knows 
that a man of only moderate abilities, if neither too pious nor 
too proud, can generally raise the crowd ; and that the more 
light and frivolous the prevailing taste, the more easily the 
thing is done. Look at the style of the lectures which draw 
the largest houses. Judged by the criterion of numbers, 
eloquence, so called, is preferred to instruction, and fun is more 
popular than fact. The multitudes are apt to run after the 
humorists whose very faces, in advance of words, provoke a 
sinile. Certain styles of mind, like certain kinds of fish, are 
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best caught with a fly, and an artificial one at that. Conse- 
quently a preacher who thinks that he must fill the house or 
be pronounced a failure, and is not very scrupulous in regard 
to the means, being, as we have said, neither too pious nor 
too proud, is tempted to have recourse to the angler’s artificial 
bait, to cast about him for out-of-the-way subjects, to study 
small eccentricities in manner or matter, to be superficially 
original and elaborately peculiar. In this way the crowd may 
be gathered, but what good is done? The flock “look up 
and are not fed.” The unconverted leave the house of God, 
not smiting their breasts and saying, “God be merciful,” but 
repeating, with noisy merriment, the witticisms which they 
have heard, or commenting on the eccentricities which have 
been exhibited. To them, the sermon is not a warning, a 
voice from the eternal world, awing their souls into silence 
and solemn thought, but a mere entertainment, which, leaving 
untouched the conscience and the heart, amuses for the hour. 
The itinerancy leads certain minds into temptation in these 
directions, because the itinerant must make himself felt at once. 
He who gives way to an unholy ambition is afraid to trust 
to sound thought and solid strength, for these make no noisy 
talk in the community, gather no sudden crowd, create no 
sudden fame. The really intelligent and thoughtful, who love 
solidity and strength, are not readily drawn from their accus- 
tomed paths; and sudden crowds, consequently, must be made 
up of the frivolous and the impulsive. Soundness and strength 
may, in the abstract, be best, but the pulpit trifler deems them 
too slow to suit his purpose, or to meet the requirements of a sys- 
tem which requires all to be done in so short a time. We are 
aware that these same temptations may occur under other sys- 
tems as well as our own, and that full-blown specimens of clap- 
trap and charlatanry may be found in the“settled ministry,” 
as well as elsewhere. Still, we deem the temptation one that 
occurs more readily under a system which demands rapid results. 
Thus we have set forth what we deem the chief points of 
friction or of danger incidental to our system. We have tried 
to put them strongly, rather than diminish them. We purpose 
in a future article to turn to the other side of the question, 
and inquire for the advantages of the itinerancy. These are 
neither few nor small. 
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Art. VIIL—HOW CAN WE TEACH GREEK ? 


Tue Greek language has always formed a leading branch of 
classical education in this country, as in England and many 
other Protestant countries of Europe, and still occupies much 
of the time of students during several years. But what are the 
results? Is there even a single youth or teacher who feels satis- 
fied with his success? Might it not be expected that, among the 
thousands who have passed through the regular collegiate course, 
there would be a considerable number who would read Greek 
books through life with profit and pleasure, and enrich their 
conversation and writings with quotations from the old masters 
of learning and eloquence? But where do we find anything 
of the kind? Would not a private gentleman be regarded as 
a prodigy, who should be found an habitual reader of Greek 
classical authors in their original language? And if any per- 
son should quote them, even in the most literary society, would 
he not be called a pedant by others not ashamed of being 
unable to understand him? At the same time would it 
be thought strange or improper, if several persons should be 
heard speaking French or German, although they might have 
spent but a few months, or even weeks, with one of our able 
foreign instructors? With such facts before us as are familiar 
to us all, may it not be well to inquire whether any improve- 
ment can be made in our methods of instruction in Greek ? 
We might include the Latin language in the scope of our 
inquiries, were it not for certain particulars in which it appears 
in different aspects. 

Some writers have endeavored to show that great advan- 
tages are derived by every student of Greek, from the disci- 
pline which his mind receives, in the long practice in 
learning and applying the rules of that language, (which is 
reputed by many to be the most perfect ever known,) and 
from the light which it casts upon English etymology, even 
though he may never open a Greek book in after life. We 
have not seen taken into account the unfavorable influences 
operating on the mind of a youth, by the prolonged and repul- 
sive task of applying abstract rules and vexations exceptions 
to words which he never hears applied to their chief natural 
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use in speech, and by being at every step reminded of the 
instructor’s incompetency to teach or to practice in that essen- 
tial department. The contempt for learning, or at least the 
erroneous or confused ideas of the objects and uses of educa- 
tion which are naturally imbibed in the course of such a 
training, may exert deleterious influences on the opinions, 
character, and life. 

But, whatever estimates may be made of the advantages or 
disadvantages above alluded to, will it not be admitted to be 
desirable that our youth, after leaving college, should be able 
and disposed to read Greek books, and to prefer some of the 
classics, or at least the Greek New Testament, to the novels 
and romances of the present day, and to the frivolous and 
injurious amusements which engross the attention of some 
even of our educated countrymen / 

And would it not be an additional advantage if this end 
were secured in much less time? Suppose, further, that the 
process were such as to educate the mind by a judicious exer- 
cise of its powers, to give the student confidence in his own 
intellectual abilities by their successful use, and to render that 
branch of learning attractive, the associations of the memory 
with it agreeable, “and the prosecution of it continued through 
life. Suppose once more, that the student would be acquiring 
a familiar acquaintance with a language now spoken by an 
interesting people, inhabiting a country of classical renown, 
resorted to by travelers of taste. Would these not be addi- 
tional advantages, worthy of attainment ? 

But can these benefits be obtained? Is it possible to secure 
even a portion of them? How can our youth be brought to 
like the study of Greek, so long and so universally proverbial 
for its repulsive character? Who was ever known to take 
real pleasure for months and years in the study of Greek 
paradigms, particles, syntax, or prosody? Who, from any pre- 
dilection for this, ever objected to the formal burial of Greek 
grammars, now annually practiced by graduating classes in 
our colleges—that severe satire on a branch of study which 
should be pleasing, and of essential use through life ? 

But let us inquire whether this branch of education has ever 
been pursued in a different way, and with different results. 
That language was almost entirely unknown in Europe during 
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the dark ages; and its introduction was one of the causes of 
that illumination of the world by the light of the Gospel which 
dispelled their gloom and misery. The capture of Constanti- 
nople by the Turks drove many Greeks into Europe, among 
whom were men of learning who brought the New Testa- 
ment in its original language, so that European scholars might 
confront it with the corrupted Latin Vulgate. Schools were 
opened for the Greek language, which was taught on one uni- 
form system, with great popularity and success. It was an easy 
method, agreeable to the teacher and pupil, the process being 
that natural toa living tongue. In ashort time the pupil could 
read and write Greek, and understand and speak it with his 
teacher and with his fellow-students; and no serious objection 
appears to have been made against the practice introduced by 
the learned strangers, until Erasmus began to oppose it. He 
insisted that the modern language was essentially changed 
from that of classical times, and argued that the pronunciation 
and accentuation needed great reformation. Reuchlin pre- 
sented himself as his opponent; and a long controversy ensued, 
which terminated in the general adoption, throughout Europe, 
of the system of Erasmus, which has ever since generally pre- 
vailed, though with us and in England rather nominally than 
really. The sounds of some most important Greek letters, in 
which Erasmus differed from Reuchlin, he described by means 
of the German alphabet ; and to these we generally give their 
English sounds. Various changes have been made by differ- 
ent authors of elementary books, and by various teachers 
among us, until no common standard of pronunciation is 
admitted. A great diversity exists, without any prospect of 
assimilation, although efforts have been made to establish 
some kind of uniformity. One conclusion is certain, namely, 
that if the Erasmian system of pronunciation is correct, ours 
must necessarily be wrong, because we do not in fact prac- 
tice this. 

But the design of this article is not to discuss the questions 
between Erasmus and Reuchlin, or those relating to accent 
and quantity. Neither do we intend to inquire whether the 
modern Greeks speak a dialect of the ancient or a distinct 
language. The object is a purely practical one: to propose 
such a change in the method of instruction that the teachers 
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and the learners may derive from it some of the advantages 
above mentioned. But, before proceeding to explain the 
plan in view, it may be gratifying to some readers to take a 
hasty glance at the objections most commonly urged against 
the claims of modern Greek to the character of a dialect of 
of the ancient, and the answers which have been given to 
them. 

Objection 1st. The orthography was, for a long time, very 
irregular. 

Reply. So was that of English in past centuries: but that 
of the Greek now conforms to the ancient standard. 

Objection 2d. The moderns express the sound of e, (as in 
the English word me,) by nine different vowels and diph- 
thongs; and how could the ancients have understood each 
other, if speaking or writing in that manner? 

Reply. 1. The moderns understand each other. 2. We ex- 
press the same sound in our English language by nine vowels 
and consonants, namely : as in Caesar, me, heat, see, seize, oblique, 
grief, wconomy, and truly. Beside this, we express the sound 
of a, (as in make,) in eight different ways; that of 2, (as in 
time,) in six, etc., ete. 

Objection 3d. The moderns sound omikron as they do 
gmega, though the former should be short o, and the latter 
long o. 

Reply. No. This objection arises from an erroneous opinion 
current with us, which regards the short sound of aw (in awl) 
as the short sound of 0. The sound which we give to 0 in hot 
is not the short sound of 0 in note. The modern Greeks, on 
the contrary, give the true sound of 0 to both omikron and 
omega, only shortening the former and lengthening the latter. 

Objection 4th. The modern Greek has no dual number. 

Reply. The inhabitants of what was Lacedemonia retain it. 
But it is not an essential feature of the language. 

Objection 5th. The modern language does not contain all 
the roots of the ancient. 

Reply. The ancient language does contain all the roots of 
the modern. ° 

Objection 6th. The moderns generally use the subjective 
mood instead of the infinitive. 

Reply. The ancients sometimes did the same. 
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Objection 7th. The moderns often use auxiliary verbs. 

Reply. So did the ancients, occasionally. 

Objection 8th. The aspirates are not used by the modern 
Greeks. 

Reply. Clyde says: “The rough breathing was very little 
used in the Mélic; and the other dialects, by losing the 
digamma, set the example of delinquency in this direction.” 

Objection 9th. The modern Greek has lost many of the 
inflections of the ancient verbs, which have eight or ten 
hundred. These give the ancient language, it has often been 
said, a delicacy, precision and scope superior to Latin and every 
other tongue. 

Reply. 1. Many of the inflections given in our grammars to 
model Greek verbs have never been used in books. 2. Vari- 
ous American-Indian, African, and Tartar languages, have 
thousands of inflections to their verbs; and the Basque lan- 
guage of Spain has seventeen thousand two hundred and more 
inflections. 

But there are several important points of identity between the 
ancient and modern Greek. The alphabets are precisely the 
same; the moderns lay the stress of the voice, in every word, 
on the syllable marked by one of the ancient accents; and, 
to a very great extent, they retain the ancient words, acci- 
dence, inflections, methods of compounding words, rules of syn- 
tax, forms of sentences, and even idiomatic phrases. Some of 
the most familiar salutations now in daily use are the very same 
as those given in the Septuagint: as the address of Joseph to 
his brethren: “How is the old man, your father? Is he 
well?” ete. 

One of the volumes of the Archeological Society of Athens 
contains twenty-two quarto pages in small type of modern 
Greek phrases, in common use, compared with identical and 
similar ones from ancient classical authors, expressly designed 
to prove that the present inhabitants are the descendants of 
the ancient Greeks, and that their language must have been 
derived from them by direct and uninterrupted tradition. 

But there is another view of the subject which is interest- 
ing, although, like the preceding facts, not essential to the 
object of this article: classical Greek was not the language of 
the mass of the people of Greece. Our grammars, indeed, 
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teach us that, of the several dialects preserved in books, only 
the Attic is pure. We have time only to quote the remarks 
of a few recent writers on these subjects. 

Professor Ross, in his “ Travels in Greece,” Vol. iii, p. 138, 
says, “ The Attic dialect was not, as with Buttman and Mat- 
this: in our hands we should suppose, the prevailing, much 
less the sole methedizing vernacular of the ancient Greeks. 
. . . It was only the refined language of intercourse and com- 
position among the cultivated classes in Athens, and was 
really possessed by only a few thousands. ... All Greece, 
from Sicily to Asia Minor, and from Macedonia to Crete, was 
essentially Aolic, and spoke this dialect, of which Doric was 
but a modification. ... In fact, the language of Athens, 
which our grammarians adopt as the rule, was, at the time 
of the Peloponnesian war, but a petty exeeption to the 
rule. What right have we to require that it be otherwise 
now ¢” 

Professor Blackie of Edinburgh, the only teacher of modern 
Greek in any British institution, a few years ago said that “a 
language worthy of the Greek name survives ;” and he con- 
tinues to avail himself of it in his ancient Greek course. 

James Clyde, M.A., by his advice, spent two years in Greece, 
studying the living language ; and, in his work entitled “ Ro- 
maic and Modern Greek Compared,” etc., 1855, says, “ There 
are traces of the modern Greek peculiarities in writings of 
different periods, in past centuries, which have been acci- 
dentally preserved” in the colloquial language of the common 
people ; of which he gives specimens. He calls (for conveni- 
ence) the dialect of the uneducated people of modern Greece, 
“ Romaic,” and that of the educated classes, “ modern Greek ;” 
and this latter, he says, has been brought entirely back to the 
ancient standards in orthography, and to a great degree in 
other particulars. 

Professor Felton, in one of his last public addresses, said 
that he had uttered opinions on Greece thirty years before 
which he retained unaltered at the present time; and he 
repeated them with a seriousness and’ emphasis which indicate 
a conviction of their importance, as well as of their correct- 
ness. And it seems highly probable that he was impressed 
by another conviction, although he did not express it, namely: 
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that the truths which he had so long believed were not 
admitted by others, and therefore not acted on. 

The two principal points to which he referred are these: 
1, that the Greeks of the present day are the descendants of 
the ancient Greeks; and 2, that they speak the same lan- 
guage as their forefathers. He did not undertake a formal 
proof in each case, although he mentioned some facts quite 
forcible and apposite ; and it is to be regretted that the sub- 
ject has not been brought more fully and fairly before the 
public than it has ever yet been. Much depends on the way 
in which the two preceding points are regarded; more, per- 
haps, than may be generally supposed. 

If the living Greeks are genuine sons of that people whose 
history we so much admire, and to whom we are deeply 
indebted, why are we so little acquainted with that family of 
our fellow men? why have we so little sought our mutual 
interests by intimate intercourse? If their language is essen- 
tially the same as that of their ancestors, why should we not 
study, learn and speak Greek, as a living tongue? These are 
questions which any man of sense and reading may answer 
for himself, without referring to a professed scholar, because 
the means of information are now within the reach of all. 

Professor Edward Robinson, in his introduction to Butt- 
man’s Grammar, page 3, says, “ The Attic dialect became, by 
degrees, the dialect of all educated persons, and the general 
language of books.” And, on page 6, “The ancient pronun- 
ciation can no longer be determined with certainty. Among 
the various ways in which Greek is pronounced in modern 
times, two are distinguished, called the Reuchlinian and 
the Erasmian, after their respective advocates in the six- 
teenth century. We follow the latter because it is most con- 
formed to owr own pronunciation, and that which we give to 
the Latin.” 

We may well pause here a moment, to consider how solid 
these two reasons are. Is it not fortunate that we have no more 
reasons of the same real weight? But, seriously, ought men 
of learning to be content with no better grounds than these for 
their practice in teaching the pronunciation of a language ? 
Professor Robinson, after giving the sounds of Greek vowels 
and diphthongs according to Reuchlin, which are those of 
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modern Greek, remarks, “There are indeed traces that this 
method, in its chief points, is really founded on an ancient 
method.” 

But we now return to the chief subject proposed in this 
paper, namely: the question, whether the Greek language 
should be taught in our schools and colleges with the pronun- 
ciation and accent of the modern Greeks. As we bave said 
above, we need not insist on any of the views given by writers 
of the degree of relationship between the ancient and modern. 
Even if we should admit the claims to identity to be as small 
as might be demanded, what would be lost by adopting the 
pronunciation of the moderns? Is there any uniform system 
in use among us? None. We have rejected the Reuchlinian, 
but have we adopted the Erasmian? To a great extent we 
apply English sounds to the German letters employed by 
Erasmus to express the sounds of the Greek. According to 
Professor Robinson, our pronunciation of Greek is founded on 
our pronunciation of English and Latin! Can there then be 
any reasonable objection against renouncing so unreasonable a 
system as this ? 

The adoption of the pronunciation and accents of the 
modern Greeks would not necessarily require any teacher to 
retract any preconceived opinion, or to abandon any other 
favorite practice. All might still enjoy the same freedom as 
now, in inculeating their views of ancient and modern Greek, 
with the advantages of confronting one with the other in 
every lesson. Those who pleased might continue the most 
thorough drilling in the rules of quantity, scanning, and 
meters. Indeed, they would find much more time at their 
disposal for their favorite departments, from the new facilities 
afforded by the improved method, and be better able to des- 
cant on the interesting distinctions between ancient Greek 
feet and lines, which now afford so fascinating a branch of 
study to pupils. Our youth might be allowed the privilege 
of drinking deeper than now of the Pierian spring, and enjoy 
the harmonious and expressive Anglicized vocabulary of 
ancient meters, abounding in such melliffluous terms as Pher- 
ecratean, Antispastic, Glyconian, Dochmiac, ete. They might 
even dip in, and sound out the depths of the “ Polyschematists 
and the Asynartetes;” and devote weeks or months to the 
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old method of solving the Epode of the Second Olympiac, 
Choriambic trimeter, the Brachycatalectic, the Trochaic 
dimeter, the Antispastic dimeter Brachycatalectic, the Pceonic 
dimeter, the Asynartete with its Iambic syzygy and two 
Trochaic syzygies; and all the rest of that interesting, sensi- 
ble family. 

Previously to this exercise, the pupil would, of course, pass 
through all the imaginable inflections of a Greek verb; and, 
after committing to memory all the changes given in the 
grammar, in all the tenses, numbers, persons, and voices, he 
might have had the heartfelt satisfaction of knowing, that the 
greater part of them have never been used and never will be, 
except for the purpose of adding to the enjoyment of those 
who, like himself, are supposed to have a peculiar relish for 
such useful acquisitions. 

But let us inquire: What would probably have been the 
result if the Reuchlinian system had prevailed in American 
schools and colleges? Greek would have been read with the 
pronunciation and accent used by a nation speaking a lan- 
guage which, all will admit, has some important relations to 
ancient Greek ; and that pronunciation and mode of accentu- 
ation have advantages which practice cannot fail to make 
obvious. That they are practically applicable, and with suc- 
cess, is proved by the fact that they have been in use for at 
least. several centuries. Unlike some other languages, par- 
ticularly French, (which is the baldest child of Latin,) the 
sounds are easy to us, distinct and agreeable to the ear.* 
American students of Greek would probably have practiced 
conversing in that language even before the Greek revolu- 
tion brought them in contact with Greeks. Certainly since 
that event the use of the language would have become 

* It is easy to make an expetiment with the modern pronunciation and accent, 
by reading in any Greek book by the following rules: Sound alpha like a in father ; 
beta, v in vine; delta, th in this; epsilon, e in met; eta, ein me; theta, th in thin; 
iota, e in me; omikron, o in no, short; upsilon, when a vowel, ¢ in me; when a con- 
sonant, v in vine; chi, hh in oh hear! omega, o in no, long. The other letters 
have the sounds given them in all grammars. Diphthongs—Alpha-iota, like a in 
take ; epsilon-iota, e in me; omikron-iota ¢ in me; omikron-upsilon, 00 in boot; 
upsilon-iota, ¢ in me. 

In accentuation, lay the stress of the voice on the vowel or diphthong marked 


by an accent, whether it be acute, grave, or circumflex. The aspirates are not to 
be regarded, 
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common, as a living tongue; and men of education would, 
before this time, have been familiar with ancient Greek 
classics and modern Greek books and newspapers. What is 
much more important, the Scriptures of the New Testament in 
its original language, and the Old in its earliest version, 
would have been books of daily reading to thousands in fam- 
ilies and Sunday schools, instead of the few clergymen who 
now monopolize the little Greek reading done in this country. 
Much of the long time taken from the life of every youth by 
his dull, laborious, and ill-requited Greek studies, would have 
been saved for other objects, and that portion of it devoted 
to the language would have been cheerfully spent in pleasing 
exercises, intelligible, rational and profitable, encouraging and 
strengthening to the mind, and preparing it to pursue with 
vigor its future courses. Instead of renouncing the language 
with joy on leaving the place of a pupil, he would choose the 
best books of antiquity for the companions of his leisure hours 
through life; and the libraries of our educated men would 
not be disgraced by the productions of the frivolous and 
immoral fiction-writers, who are daily weakening our national 
taste and polluting American society. 

Can our professors of Greek be much longer content to con- 
tinue their old, laborious and thankless task, Can parents be 
willing to subject their sons to a course of study so expensive in 
time and money, with such results as it has hitherto produced ? 

The following extract of a letter from our reverend mission- 
ary in Athens, in reply to one addressed to him by the writer, 
will be read with the respect which it deserves; and offers a 
most appropriate confirmation of the views above given, which 
were written before the date of this letter : 


“SCHOHARIE, August 23, 1864. 
“Dear Str—In answer to your inquiry, I would say that I am 
fully of the opinion, and have long been, that the ancient Greek 
should be taught in all our schools and colleges with the pronunci- 
ation and accentuation of the moderns, as now taught in Athens ; 
and that the acquisition and use of the modern and living language 
is of the greatest assistance in learning the ancient, and in making 
it valuable to every student. . 
“This opinion I expressed many years ago to Professor Blackie 
of Edinburgh, to the late Professor Felton of Harvard University, 
and to many other distinguished scholars in various parts of Europe 

and America, Yours, truly, Jonas Kina.” 
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Art. VIIL—WARREN’S INTRODUCTION TO SYSTEM- 
ATIC THEOLOGY. 


Systematische Theologie einheitlich behandelt. Von Wi11AM 
F. Warren, Doctor und Professor der Theologie. Erste Lief- 
erung: Allgemeine Einleitung. 8vo., pp. 186. Bremen. 1865, 


Ir is an acute remark of D’Aubigné,* that “the cultivation of 
theological science has never produced a revival of Christian 
life in the Church.” But this would only be a half-truth 
without the corresponding statement with which he completes 
it, that all revivals of Christian life in the Church have been 
followed by “ creative epochs” of theological science. 

The early Church had no scientific theology. Its first age 
was one of faith and of action—the age of nascent Christian life. 
But in the very progress of the action of the Church, the need 
of science soon appeared, as heresy after heresy arose and 
demanded clearness of apprehension and of definition on the 
part of the upholders ‘of the faith. In the apostolic phrase, 
the Church was compelled to “add to its faith knowledge ;” 
that is to say, to bring out the contents of the faith into the 
forms of human thought ; first, as special statements of doctrine 
in controversial writings and in the creeds; and afterward, as 
scientific co-ordination of the doctrines, in systematic theology. 
What is true of the Church as a whole, is true also of every 
branch of the Church which has ever manifested, by its vital- 
ity and endurance, its right to live. The original period of its 
history, its age of revival and struggle, has been followed by 
its age of doctrine and science. An inevitable law compels 
every such organism to study and to develop not only its own 
mode of being, but also its own modes of apprehending and 
appropriating the contents of the faith. And this study and 
development is nothing else but scientific theology. So, in 
the Reformation period, we find the order of development to 
be, first, life, that is revival of true religion ; then doctrine, in 
the controversies of the Reformers and ‘in the creeds which 
soon grew up as the necessary expression of the results of those 
controversies ; and, finally, systems of theology, in Melancthon 


* Discourses and Essays, p. 318. 
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and his successors of the Lutheran branch on the one hand; 
and in Calvin and his followers of the Reformed branch on the 
other. 

Methodism has followed this general law. As a genuine 
revival of Christian life, and in fact one of the two great re- 
vivals which have marked the history of the Church, (the 
Lutheran Reformation being the other,) it had its first period 
of youthful action and vital development in the early labors 
of the Wesleys and their coadjutors, as evangelists, in the 
special work to which they felt that God had “ raised them up,” 
namely, to “spread holiness.” Then followed its period of 
doctrinal controversy, corresponding to the strife of the early 
Church with the first heresies, and to the battles of the 
Reformers of the sixteenth century with Romanist errors on 
the one hand, and with heretical tendencies on the other. To 
Methodism appears to have been assigned by Providence the 
task of developing the great central aim of Christianity, personal 
holiness; and of purifying theology, for the English-speaking 
races, from the corruption of Augustinism which Calvin intro- 
duced into the Reformed Churches ; as Melancthon had purged 
it for the Lutheran Church, and some of the adherents of 
the Heidelberg Catechism had purified it for the German Re 
formed. It was in this field of controversy tliat Wesley, and 
after him Fletcher, chiefly labored’; and to this day their 
writings constitute a collection of materials for the study of 
Christian Anthropology and Soteriology, and especially of the 
points involved in the so-called Calvinistic controversy, which 
no student, and certainly no professed theologian, can afford 
to neglect. 

Wesley’s theology was the growth of his religious life. Of 
systematic theology, as such, he seems to have had no concep- 
tion at the beginning of his career, and in this respect he 
resembles Luther. Each of these great reformers, although: 
both were great thinkers, nevertheless felt out his theological 
system rather than thought it out. They illustrated the truth 
(or rather half-truth) of Schleiermacher’s theory that doctrine is 
developed from the religious consciousness ; but they illustrated 
also the other side of that truth, which Schleiermacher never 
fully got hold of, namely, that the supernatural facts of Chris- 
tianity, as recorded in Scripture, are the proper and’ necessary: 
Fovrrn Series, Vor. XVIII.—7 
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complement of the religious consciousness, and that scientific 
theology is the synthesis by the intellect of these two great 
elements. 

Wesley’s early reading lay among the English Arminian 
divines ; but he did not find in them clear answers to the ques- 
tions of eternal moment which his own experience suggested. 
How can I be saved from sin? how can I be holy? how can I 
be assured of salvation ¢ these were the imperative problems for 
him; and to these questions the cold Churchly and semi-Pelagian 
Arminians had no answer to give. The Moravians were the 
means of leading him to Christ ; and with his personal experi- 
ence came his clear intellectual apprehension of the doctrines of 
sin, of grace, and of the work of the Spirit. No one held more 
thoroughly than Wesley to the maxim, Pectus est quod theo- 
logum facit ; nay, he even carried it so far as to maintain that 
a good heart will almost necessarily lead to right opinions. 

In view of these facts, superficial writers have disparaged 
Wesley as a theologian. As well say that Luther was no theo- 
logian. Both were men of action ; but both were also men of 
profound insight and of speculative intellect. The central truths 
of Christianity—those, namely, which relate to the reality and 
nature of sin, the person and work of Christ, and the office of 
the Holy Spirit—were powerfully grasped by Wesley’s intellect 
almost simultaneously with his obtaining a sense of personal 
acceptance through Christ; and he never relaxed his hold of 
them. In all his multitudinous controversies these central 
truths were his guide and law; he wrote always in view of 
them, and therefore always methodically. A master of logic, he 
brought every subject promptly under the imperative categories 
in which these great truths were formulated for his own mind ; 
categories, too, that he could express in the very words of 
Scripture, which he always held to be not only the source but 
the criterion of doctrine. It would not be difficult to gather 
from his writings sufficient elements of Anthropology, Soteri- 
ology, and Eschatology, to form a symmetrical body of divinity 
in which there would be few gaps to be supplied. 

The controversial labors of Wesley and Fletcher were a 
necessary preliminary to the origin of any work of systematic 
theology within the sphere of Methodism. It is no matter of 
marvel, therefore, but quite in the natural course of historical 
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development, that while Methodism took its rise in 1739, its 
first scientific theology appeared from the pen of Richard 
Watson only in 1824. <A singularly superficial view of this 
fact is given by a writer who seems to be an authority in the 
Presbyterian Church, as his work * bears the dmprimatur of 
the Presbyterian Board of Publication. In attempting to vin- 
dicate a quasi prediction of his own, that Arminianism can- 
not be a “permanent redeeming power upon earth,’ and 
that Methodism, if it holds fast its Arminian theology, must 
lose its efficiency as an evangelical Church, he proceeds as 
follows: 


It is now only a few years over a century since Wesley began 
his career. A religious system matures slowly. The truths 
asserted may, for a long period, hold in check the serious errors 
with which they are combined. The errors, if not eliminated, will 
at last work out the dissolution of the system. It may indeed out- 
last many generations, but what are even ages to the life of a true, 
permanent theology ? It is to be remembered, also, that the Ar- 
minian scheme has yet to be reduced to a systematic and logical 
form. Where is its whole body of divinity, from under the hand 
of a master, sharply defining its terms, accurately stating its belief, 
laying down the conclusions logically involved therein, trying 
these conclusions no less than their premises by the Word of God, 
refuting objections, and adjusting all its parts into a consistent 
and systematic whole ? 

This paragraph was written, it will be remembered, nearly 
thirty years after the appearance of Watson’s Institutes, of 
which great work another Calvinistic divine, of larger and 
finer culture, (Dr. J. W. Alexander,) speaks as follows : + “ Mak- 
ing due allowance for the difference of age, Watson, the Meth- 
odist, is the only systematizer within my knowledge who ap- 
proaches the same eminence” [as Turretine.] In another 
place Dr. Alexander remarks, “I read as much in Wesley and 
Watson as in Turretine.” One would think, from the above 
paragraph of Dr. Humphrey’s, that he had never heard of 
Watson at all; but he adds in a foot-note: 

Without disparaging the ability displayed in the “Theological 
Institutes” of the eminent Wesleyan divine, Richard Watson, we 
may suggest that the points at issue hetween the Arminian theol- 
ogy and our own are not discussed in that work with the thor- 

* Humphrey, Our Theology and its Developments. (Philadelphia: Presbyterian 


Board, 1857.) 
+ Hall, Forty Years’ Letters of Dr. Alexander, pp. 181, 187. 
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oughness, the rigid and penetrating analysis, and the scientific 
order which are displayed in other parts of the book, and which 
are demanded at the present time. 


Yet, marvelously enough, even after this grudging notice, 
he goes on to say that the first century of the existence of 
Methodism has passed by without producing an exposition of 
theology satisfactory to “the logical consciousness,” (whatever 
that may be,) and adds that 


Another century may demonstrate that such a production is im- 
possible, by showing that the logical and scriptural element is not 
in the Arminian system; that the law of affinity and crystaliza- 
tion is wanting to its disjointed principles; that this theology, 
combining many precious truths and many capital errors, resem- 
bles a mingled mass of diamonds and fragments of broken glass 
and broken pottery, which no plastic skill of man or power of fire 
can mould into a single transparent, unclouded, many-sided, equal- 
sided crystals, its angles all beaming, and its points all burning 
with light, a Koh-i-noor indeed ! 


In what casket the Koh-i-noor of Calvinism is enshrined Dr. 
Humphrey does not tell us. Moreover, we have never heard 
before of the “plastic skill” or “ power of fire” that could 


make a Koh-i-noor out of separate diamonds, much less out of 
a “mingled mass of diamonds and pottery.” But this is the 
way in which some Calvinistic divines are accustomed to speak 
of all theology except that which accepts the Genevan form 
of Augustinism ! 

In keeping with the law of development to which we have 
referred, American Methodism, whose birth was some forty 
years later than that of English Methodism, has waited as many 
years after the publication of Watson’s great work for the 
appearance of its first work of systematic theology. Not that 
she has produced nothing in the field of theological literature ; 
on the contrary, the practical and controversial demands of this 
period of her development have been most ably met in the 
writings of Bangs, Emory, Fisk, Olin and others, now among 
the dead; and of Elliott, Whedon, Peck, Porter, Foster, and 
many others of the living. But an original and complete work 
on systematic theology has not yet been brought out in Ameri- 
can Methodism.* The work in our rubric, by Dr. Warren, 
forms the introduction to such a work; but, as yet, it is only a 


* We have seen an announcement of Ralston’s New Body of Divinity; but the 
work itself has not come under our notice. 
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noble beginning. We trust that he may live to finish the great 
task to which he has set himself. 

Dr. Warren, as is known to our readers, is Professor of The- 
ology in our Biblical School at Bremen, Germany. His whole 
course of training has tended admirably to fit him for the 
great task which he has undertaken. Bred in Methodism, he 
passed not only through one of our own universities, but also 
compassed the course of one of the best schools of New England 
theology. He had there the opportunity of studying the Cal- 
vinistic system in its own home, and as taught by its most 
refined and refining expounders, and freed, moreover, from 
some of its least defensible forms of doctrine. The larger 
culture of Berlin and Halle, where Dr. Warren spent several 
years, gave breadth to his mode of thinking, while at the 
same time it strengthened, instead of unsettling, his faith in 
the supernatural origin of Christianity, and in the truth of 
its evangelical doctrines. How widely his studies have since 
extended, is attested by his able contributions to the pages 
of this journal, and also to those of the Bibliotheca Sacra. 

The last fruit of his ripe studies is before us in this first 
part of his “Systematic Theology,” containing the “ General 
Introduction.” The preface modestly states that the writer has 
chiefly had in view, in the preparation of the work, the wants 
of his own pupils and of younger ministers ; while at the same 
time he hopes that the book may serve to show, especially to 
Germans, the true nature and historical importance of Meth- 
odist theology. If the whole work be executed with the skill 
and breadth which mark this Introduction, it will indeed serve 
as a manual for students, and for a light to German theologians, 
but it will also take its place as the second in order of the 
Methodist “ Bodies of Divinity,” and, it may be, as the first in 
rank. Watson’s great work has served its generation nobly; 
aad it will be long before its discussions, especially of the Socin- 
ian and Calvinistic controversies will lose their value. But Dr. 
Warren’s opportunities have been far beyond any which Watson 
ever enjoyed; and he has used them conscientiously and thor- 
oughly. It is not to be wondered at, therefore, that his work 
should be far more learned than that of his great predecessor, 
Moreover, since Watson’s time, theology has not been an unpro- 
gressive science ; while philosophy and heresy have both been 
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in full activity of progress. To state and vindicate the Meth- 
odist system of doctrines, with reference to the theological and 
philosophical relations of the time, is a task that must have 
fallen to some one; and we are thankful it has fallen to one 
so well qualified to accomplish it. 

This Introduction is divided into three parts. The first 
treats (pp. 1-7) of the Scope of Systematic Theology, and its 
place in the organism of the theological sciences; the second 
sets forth the Contents or Object of Systematic Theology, (pp. 
8-27 ;) the third treats of its Form, (pp. 29-140.) 

Under the first head, Dr. Warren adopts the old division of 
theology into Exegetical, Historical, Systematic and Practical. 
Schleiermacher and others have sought to make new classifica- 
tions, chiefly on subjective grounds ; but the attempt has not 
succeeded. Hagenbach (Theologische Encyclopedic, § 34,) 
adopts this fourfold division, and vindicates it, both for scien- 
tific and practical reasons. Exegetical Theology includes all 
branches of science relating to the study of Scripture. Histor- 
ical Theology includes all which relate to the history of Christian 
life and doctrine. Systematic Theology is the scientific setting 
forth of the Christian doctrine concerning (1) God, (2) Man, 
and the (3) Reciprocal Relations between God and Man. It 
therefore includes Dogmatics, or the Christian doctrine of the 
relations of God to man; and Ethics, or the Christian doctrine 
of the relations of man to God. Practical Theology treats of the 
working and functions of the Church, for example, Catecheties, 
Homiletics, the Cure of Souls, Church Polity, ete. According 
to this classification, Systematic Theology is the third chief 
division of Christian theology, including within its sphere both 
doctrine and morals. It is necessarily the third ; for as Scrip- 
ture is the source of doctrine, its study must come first ; as 
History shows the development of doctrine, its study must follow 
that of Exegesis ; as Systematic Theology is the scientific setting 
forth of doctrine, in the light of Scripture and History, it must 
follow both the others. In this view of the relations of the 
branches of theological science, Dr. Warren agrees with Hagen- 
bach, who remarks, (Zncyclopedie, p. 105,) that “ to begin the 
study of theology with Dogmatics is to fly without wings.” 

The second part, as we have said, treats of the Contents or Ob- 
ject of Systematic Theology. This has already been implicitly 
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defined in the statement that “Systematic Theology treats 
of God, Man, and the Reciprocal Relations between God and 
Man.” An explicit definition is now given. <A reciprocal re- 
lation implies on the one hand the conduct of God toward man, 
and on the other hand the conduct of man toward God: the 
first is Revelation, the second Religion. Levelation, considered 
generally, and as to its idea, includes the creation, out of eternal 
love, of rational beings, and the manifestation of God to them. 
Religion, on the other hand, is the obligation of the dependent 
creature to love and honor the manifested Creator.* The reci- 
procal relation, then, between God and man, according to its 
idea is that of love. The statement and development of these 
points, and especially the brief but sharp discrimination be- 
tween Theism, Pantheism, and Deism, by Dr. Warren, is so 
luminous and profound that we should be glad to quote at 
length the pages in which they are dealt with, but our limits 
forbid. 

The next section treats of the Christian Revelation and the 
Christian Religion, as distinguished from Revelation and Relig- 
ion in general ; the actual in contrast with the ideal. The original 
relation of mutual love between God and inan is lost by sin ; 
man is “at enmity” with God, and God has “revealed his 
wrath” toward man. Is this dislocation perpetual? No: 
“God so loved the world that he gave his only-begotten Son, 
that whosoever believeth in him should not perish, but have 
everlasting life, (John iii, 16,) and sent his Holy Spirit to 
‘convince the world of sin,” and to lead the world to “ sal- 
vation.” A new reciprocal relation between God and man is 
thus established. God, on the one hand, offers salvation, and 
calls upon man, on the other hand, to appropriate it, and live 
and love again. The divine side of this mutual relation is the 
Christian Revelation, or the revelation of salvation; the human 
side is the Christian Religion, or the appropriation of salvation 
by man. These points are treated with admirable clearness, 
fullness, and precision. Of the first, the Christian Revelation, 
Dr. Warren remarks that it is twofold, the actual revelation, 


* ‘What is religion, then? It is easy to answer if we consult the oracles of God. 
According to these it lies in one single point; it is neither more nor less than 
Jove; it is love which is the fulfilling of the law, the end of the commandment.” 
Wesley's Works, IL, p. 228, New York edition. 
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in the person and work of Christ and of the Holy Spirit ; and 
the verbal revelation, in the Scriptures; which testify to and 
make known to man, the divine salvation through the person 
and work of Christ and of the Spirit. 


In each of these there are two distinct stages: (1) the extraordi- 
nary, or miraculous, and (2) the ordinary. In the actual revelation, 
the first or miraculous stage lay in the historical manifestation of 
God in Christ as the author of salvation; the second or ordinary 
stage lies in the continual application of this salvation by the Holy 
Spirit. In the verbal revelation, the first stage lay in the extra- 
ordinary illumination and inspiration of prophets and apostles ; 
the second is found in the ordinary and continual use of the word 
by man. Nevertheless, both revelations, in both stages, are essen- 
tially one; they are only different forms of one and the same free 
and immediate divine act. If Christianity be true, a third stage is 
to come, in which God will complete and fulfill both revelations 
in an extraordinary way. 

But is Christianity true? Js redemption revealed, and, if so, 
do we find that revelation in Christianity ? . . . To answer these 
questions is the task of Christian Apologetics. The proofs adduced 
in books of Apologetics, or Evidences, are generally divided into 
External, that is, miracles, prophecy, ete.; and Internal, that is, 
the excellence of Christian doctrine and morals, ete. It would 
perhaps be better to arrange the topics according to the different 
claims of Christianity, namely, (1) that Christianity is a fact of 
history ; (2) that Christianity is a revelation from God; (3) that 
Christianity is the power of God unto salvation. All the custom- 
ary “ evidences” will range themselves naturally under one or the 
other of these heads.* As to the methods of exhibiting the proofs 
of the truth of Christianity, two principal ones may be named: 
the historical and the philosophical. The first seeks to demonstrate 
the genuineness and credibility of the Scriptures by the ordinary 
principles and rules of historical criticism, . . . The philosophical 
method takes its stand within Christianity, and seeks to show that 
all the phenomena of history are better and more philosophically 
explained by Christianity than by any other system. The prin- 
ciple of proof is here the same as that on which the Copernican 
system rests. The historical method is the one generally adopted 
by English writers on the Evidences; the philosophical, by the 
German Apologists.t 


* An approximation to this method will be found in Sack, Apologetik, Ham- 
burg, 1841. The import of the historical Christ in Apologetics is exhibited by 
Nast, Commentary on the New Testament, Introduction, Chapter IV. 

+ Gass, Gerchichte dur Prot. Dogmatik, III., 296, seg. Wesley, with his usual 
sagacity, detected the weak point of the English apologetical methods. “I have 
sometimes been almost inclined to believe, that the wisdom of God has, in most 
later ages, permitted the external evidence of Christianity to be more or less 
clogged and incumbered for this very end, that men (of reflection especially) 
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Part third treats of the Horm of Systematic Theology. Here 
it is necessary to fix clearly and definitively the stand-point 
from which the work proceeds; first, in relation to the various 
theories of human knowledge, (the Philosophical stand-point ;) 
secondly, in relation to the sources of theological knowledge, 
(the Heuristic stand-point ;) thirdly, in relation to other modes 
of treating the subject, (the Methodological stand-point ;) 
fourthly, in relation to the chief schools of Christian doctrine, 
(the Confessional stand-point.) That is to say, the author pro- 
fesses to state his view of, first, the philosophy of Systematic 
Theology ; secondly, its sources; thirdly, its method ; and fourth- 
ly, its principles. 

As to philosophy, Dr. Warren sets aside, in turn, the ideal, 
the sensual, the skeptical, and the mystical. His own philo- 
sophical stand-point he names the Christian-Realistic ; realistic 
because it attributes reality to the thinking subject, as well 
as to the objective world of nature and spirit ; Christian, be- 
cause, without deifying reason on the one hand or degrading 
it on the other, he regards it as limited, needing divine illum- 
ination, but also as trustworthy in the exercise of its normal 
functions, and, when submitting to Christ, brought under a 
divine system of instruction, whose work it is, to bring every 
man to a saving knowledge of the truth. 

The third part of this branch of the Introduction treats of 
method in theology, and especially of the method pursued by 
the author. After distinguishing the various general methods 
of treating theology as a whole, namely, the topical, (illustrated 
in Melancthon’s Zove, Ralston’s Divinity, and similar works ;) 


might not altogether rest there, but be constrained to look into themselves also, and 
attend to the light shining in their hearts. Nay, it seems (if it may be allowed for 
us to pry so far into the reasons of the divine dispensations) that, particularly in 
this age, God suffers all kinds of objections to be raised against the traditional 
evidence of Christianity, that men of understanding, though unwilling to give it 
ap, yet, at the same time they defend this evidence, may not rest the whole 
strength of their cause thereon, but seek a deeper and firmer support for it. 
Without this, I cannot but doubt whether they can long maintain their cause; 
whether, if they do not obey the loud call of God, and lay far more stress than 
they have hitherto done on this internal eVidence of Christianity they will 
not, one after another, give up the external, and’ (in heart at least) go over to 
those whom they are now contending with ; so that in a century or two the 
people of England will be fairly divided into recl Deists and real Christians,”—~ 
Works, V., pp. 759, seq. 
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the analytical, the synthetical, the federal, etc.; and also the 
special methods of treating the several topics of theology, 
(for example, the biblical, the historical, the critical, ete. ;) 
he adopts the synthetical method for the general treatment, 
which is that generally employed, from the period of the scho- 
lastic theology to the present time. Dr. Chalmers, (Jnstitutes 
of Theology, p. 10, seqg.,) argues strongly in favor of the ana- 
lytical method, which he himself pursues, on the ground that, 
in dealing with a science like theology, in which “ we vainly 
try to find a ligament or connecting principle between one as- 
certained truth and another, it is better to proceed modo 
indagandi than modo demonstrandi,” that is to say, it is better 
to proceed as inquirers than as teachers. The ample reply to 
this is, (and we sum up Dr. Warren’s reasons for adopting the 
synthetical method in this sentence,) that whoever undertakes 
a systematic theology, undertakes to teach a science, not sim- 
ply to find out whether there is a science or no. In fact, if 
Chalmers’ statement that we “ can find no connecting principle 
between one ascertained truth and another” in theology be true, 
then theology is no science, and never can be one. The fun- 
damental aim of scientific theology is to make this connection 
clearly manifest. 

Having thus stated his method, our author is prepared to 
give his outline of Systematic Theology as a whole, in which 
he distributes the matter as foliows: 

I. The Christian doctrine of God. 

1, God in himself. 
2, God as creator, upholder, and governor of all thiags. 
3. God as head of the moral world. 
II. The Christian doctrine of man. 
1, Man in the state of innocence. 
2. Man in the state of sin. 


3. Man in the state of grace. 
III. The Christian doctrine of the reciprocal relations between 


God and man. 
1. Original relation between God and man and its destruction by sin. 


2. Objective restoration of this relation through Christ. 
3. Subjective restoration through the Holy Spirit. 
4. Complete renewal of this relation at the end of the present 


world-period. 
This division flows naturally and necessarily from the prin- 
ciples previously laid down ; and its clearness, coherence, and 
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comprehensiveness, must be obvious to the scientific reader at 
the first glance. 

The general plan being thus settled, it remains to define 
the principles on which the special topics are treated. These 
are: (1) Biblical, inasmuch as Scripture is the source and 
norm of all Christian doctrine; (2) Philosophical, so far forth 
as subordinate sources of information and proof, such as the 
revelation of God in nature and history, the moral conscious- 
ness of man, and the development of life and doctrine in the 
Church, are made use of ; and (8) Afethodist, as the standpoint 
of the author is that of Methodism. Dr. Warren thus plainly 
shows his colors, not merely in obedience to the law of per- 
sonal truthfulness, but also in deference to the claims of 
science. 

Our stand-point is, as we have said, that of Methodism. In 
Methodism we recognize the highest stage, both of life and doc- 
trine, which Christianity has yet reached; and, in principle, the 
highest which it can reach in the way of purely historical develop- 


ment. Believing this, we could not possibly take any other point 
of view for the exposition of our science, 


But an assertion like this certainly requires justification. Our 
author sees this clearly, and proceeds to vindicate his position 
by comparing Methodism with the other great systems which 
have been developed in the history of Christianity. And this 
forms the subject of the fourth and last point under this head 
of the Introduction, namely, the Confessional Stand-point. It 
is in this part of the work that the striking originality of Dr. 
Warren’s scientific method appears; nor does it less fully illus- 
trate his acuteness of thought, his mastery of philosophical 
systems, and the extent and accuracy of his theological erudi- 
tion. It will doubtless stir up a vigorous controversy ; but we 
apprehend that it will be found easier to attack our author’s 
well-constructed fortress than to destroy it. 


There are four great and thoroughly worked-out systems: the 
contrarieties of which are so fundamental and exhaustive that 
every writer on Systematic Theology who is not willing to give 
up the essence of Christianity itself must, in respect to them, 
choose and maintain a definite stand-point. They are, the Roman 
Catholic, the Calvinistic, the Lutheran, and the Wesleyan. These 
systems rest on different conceptions of the relation between God 
and man with regard to the work of salvation through Christ ; 
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and correspond to different stages in the development of the re- 
ligious consciousness, Besides these four great systems there is 
no other thoroughly wrought out and distinct system. The Greek 
Church has as yet formed no definitely regular system of doctrine, 
and, so long as she retains her present views, can form none which 
can radically differ from Romanism. Still less can the Church of 
England be said to have a complete system of her own. Her 
theology is a medley of the most discordant elements. Her books 
of doctrine are appealed to by Calvinists and Arminians, Puritans 
and Puseyites, Evangelicals and Sacramentarians, High and Low 
Churchmen, and with about equal propriety. She may, indeed, 
be said to be less one-sided than the Reformed and Lutheran 
Churches ; but yet, her teaching embraces almost all the errors and 
manifests the deficiencies of them both. As to the minor systems, 
the Arminianism of Holland degenerated into Rationalism ; Soci- 
nianism cannot be called a Christian system of theology at all ; 
and Quakerism has passed into Mysticism on the one hand, and 
into Rationalism on the other.—Pp. 86, 87. 


This general statement is followed by a discriminating state- 
ment and comparison of the essential characteristics or princi- 
ples of these four great systems. According to Dr. Warren, 
the material principle (principium essendi) of any system of 
Christian theology is to be found in its fundamental view of 
the mutual relations between God and man; the formal prin- 
ciple (principium cognoscendt) is to be found in the stage or 
character of the religious consciousness of those who construct 
the system. Our author admits his obligation to Schrecken- 
burger for the clear statement of this point in his Darstellung 
des Lutherischen und Reformirten Lehebegriffs, (1855,) in 
which, for the first time, the formal distinction between these 
two systems of theology was traced to the different relations 
of the religious consciousness of the two church parties to the 
idea of salvation by grace. Its application, in the present in- 
stance, will be more clearly apprehended as we proceed along 
with our author. According to his view, there have been four 
stages in the development of the religious consciousness among 
men; first, that of heathen piety; second, that of the Old Testa- 
ment faith; third, that of peace through justification; and 
fourth, that of perfect love. To these he holds that the four 
great theological systems correspond.* 

* This statement is, of course, not to be taken as absolute. “There are,” says 


our author in a note, “ Evangelical Romanists, New Testament Calvinists, Un- 
justified Lutherans, and Unsanctified Methodists. The abstract systems of doc- 
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Romanism. According to the Roman Catholic view, salvation 
is imparted through the (Papal) Church alone, and is conditioned 
on a meritorious co-working of the subject with grace. As to the 
first point, the Romish maxim is, extra ecclesiam, (that is, Roma- 
nam et Apostolicam,) nulla salus. As to the second point, the 
Council of Trent declares, (Sess. vi, can. ix,) that “if any one shall 
say that by faith alone the sinner is justified, so as to mean that 
nothing else is required to co-operate in order unto the obtaining 
the grace of justification, and that it is not in any respect necessary 
that he be prepared and disposed by the movement of his own 
will; let him be anathema.” With this fundamental view all the 
other peculiarities of the system, as, for example, the doctrine of 
the infallibility of the Church, priestly power, the merit of works, 
the sacrifice of the mass, purgatory, picture-worship, indulgences, 
angel and saint reverencing, etc., are closely connected. As to its 
formal principle, the Roman Catholic conception of Christianity 
grew up under heathen influences, and manifests throughout the 
heathen stage of religious consciousness. 


Some writers maintain that the Romanist stand-point is 
rather Jewish than Pagan. There are plausible grounds for 
this view; but Dr. Warren refutes it in a discussion into which 
our limits will not allow us to follow him. 

The Calvinistic system is characterized as follows : 


According to the Calvinistic view of the soteriological relation 
between God and man, the salvation or non-salvation of each hu- 
man being depends absolutely on the free action of God toward 
him. God, according to this system, has elected to assured sal- 
vation a certain unalterable number of mankind, accurately fixed 
before the foundation of the world; and has either predestinated 
all others to certain damnation, or within himself resolved to per- 
mit them, unredeemed, to perish in their inborn depravity. This 
eternal twofold decree he executes unfailingly in time through his 
gracious sovereignty. With this fundamental view of Calvinism all 
its other peculiarities—for example, its limited (partial) atonement, 
its total denial of human freedom, its dogma of the irresistibility 
of grace and of the impossibility of apostasy—are intimately con- 
nected. According to its inmost spirit and essence, this system is 
a conception of Christianity from the stand-point of an Old Testa- 
ment faith. 


The material principle of Calvinism is thus defined to be 
the absolute dependence of the salvation or damnation of man 


trine are much wider apart than the living adherents to them. In all the Churches, 
and under all the confessions of faith, there are believing souls raised up from 
the death of sin to the life of righteousness by the grace of God, and these are 
one in Christ.” 
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upon the decree of God. Even the new Calvinism, or New 
England theology, holds fast this material principle. So Pro- 
fessor Park, of Andover, declares that “it is by the conspicuous 
position of Nebovah’s electing love, and not by the article of 
justification by faith, that the Calvinistic i is distinguished from 
the Lutheran, and from every other evangelical system,” 

As for the formal principle of Calvinism, Dr. Warren finds 
it in an “Old Testament stage of the religious consciousness.” 
Imbued thoroughly with the Hebrew conception of the divine 
nature, Calvinism makes the same sharp separation between 
God and the creature as that which characterizes the old dis- 
pensation. Its favorite texts are those which describe God as 
the Almighty. This Old Testament view is, indeed, not only 
a pertectly true, but also a divinely revealed view of one side of 
the nature of God; but it is prominent in Calvinism, to a 
degree not to be found in the New Testament, nor in any 
theological system except Calvinism. As with the idea of God, 
so also with that of salvation. The Old Testament makes a 
particular people the chosen objects of the divine favor, gives 
the history of God’s covenant with that chosen people, and yet 
makes their blessedness always an object of hope rather than 
of present possession ; and in all these points the analogy with 
Calvinism holds good. Our author further illustrates this 
point by the historical love of the Calvinistic Churches and 
peoples for the Old Testament writings. It has been a char- 
acteristic of strongly Calvinistic Chare shes, to sing the Psalms 
of David in preference to modern Christian hymns, In no 
other communities are children so commonly named after the 
prophets and heroes of the Old Testament. The Covenanters 
and the Puritans may be shortly described as Old Testament 
Christians. 

Dr. Warren does full justice to the great services of the 
Calvinistie Churches to Christianity. He honors their faith, 
while he designates it as of that “heroic sort” which is so 
highly exalted in the eleventh chapter of the Hebrews—a 

faith illustrated in such splendid Christian individualities as 
those of Zuingle, Calvin, and Knox, who, also, like the mighty 
names of the old dispensation, stopped the mouths of lions, 
quenched the violence of fire, waxed valiant in fight, and out 
* Park, Memoir of Emmons, p. 423. 
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of weakness were made strong. Their attacks on Romish 
error and superstition, in the time of the Reformation, were 
far more vigorous and effective than those of the Lutherans ; 
and in attachment to Scripture, as apart froin tradition, they 
have always gone beyond the Lutheran Churches. At the 
same time he makes the remark, which we think historically 
true, that since the great Methodist revival of the eighteenth 
century the Calvinistie Churches, both of Europe and Amer- 
ica, have laid aside to a large extent the formal principle of 
Jalvinism, 

The third of the great theological systems is Lutheranism, 
which our author characterizes as follows : 

According to the Lutheran view of the relation between God 
and man, in the work of salvation by Christ, the salvation or non- 
salvation of each human being is solely dependent on his own 
personal action in regard to the means of grace, (the word and 
the sacraments.) Whoever uses these properly, (and every body is 

‘apable of doing this through his own natural powers,) will obtain 
from God, through these means of grace, faith, and with faith 
justification. If he perseveres diligently in the proper use of the 
word and of the sacraments he will retain the received blessings, 
and tinally overcome death and hell. With this fundamental view 
of Lutheranism all the other peculiarities of the system, such as 
the bodily presence of Christ in the eucharist, the relative over- 
estimation of the sacraments, over-attachment to the Church, ete., 
are closely allied. In respect to its inmost spirit and essence _ 
creed is a view of Christianity from the standpoint of justifica 
tion. (P, 119.) 

In proceeding to vindicate this general statement of the 
principles of Lutheranism, our author remarks that the Lu- 
theran doctrines, so called, are not to be sought in the writings 
of Luther himself, but in the recognized Lutheran Confessions, 
namely, the Augsburg Confession and Apology, the ( ‘atechism, 
the Articles of Smaleald, and the Formula of Concord. From 
these sources he gives, in the compass of a few pages, a clear 
statement of the Lutheran theology proper. The Lutheran 
anthropology teaches that all men are born cum peccato, and 
that this vice of origin is truly sin, bringing in eternal death. 
None can be freed from original sin except by baptism and 
the means of grace.* Before baptism, there is no possibility 

* “Our Churches teach, likewise that since the fall of Adam all men who are 


naturally engendered are born with a depraved nature, that is, without the fear of 
God or cwafidence toward him, but with sinful propensities; and that this disease 
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or capacity in man either of good willing or good working ; he 
is spiritually blind and dead. God alone can and does work sal- 
vation ; the natural powers of man can do nothing toward it. 
The question now is, How does Lutheranism,with this view of the 
nature and will of man in his fallen state, avoid the strict Cal- 
vinistic doctrine of predestination? The answer is, That man, 
after baptism, is no longer in a state of nature, but is “ regen- 
erated and born anew,” and can therefore use the word of 
God and the Lord’s supper to his soul’s preservation in grace, 
and to his final salvation; for “by baptism man is regenerate, 
and by the eucharist he is nourished in grace,” inasmuch as the 
body and blood of Christ “are truly present, and are distrib- 
uted to those who partake of the supper.”* While none can 
merit grace by good works, the sacraments are to be received 
with faith, which is essential, in the reception of the sacra- 
ments, to the remission of sins. Those who relapse into sin 
after baptism may at any time obtain pardon when they 
repent and believe. In this way the Lutheran theology fixes 
the final responsibility, as to the happiness or misery of each 
individual, upon the man himself. Its point of view, with 
regard to the work of salvation through Christ, is clearly that 
of justification. In Luther’s mind, justification by faith was 
the central idea of Christianity, as in Calvin’s, the divine 
decree was the central idea. 

Our author follows this sketch of the Lutheran theology 
with an appreciative tribute to the great Reformer, to the 
worth of the Lutheran Church, and to the services rendered 
by great Lutherans to the cause of Christianity as well as of 
Christian theology. A copious summary of the Lutheran 
literature is also given. 

The fourth great theological system, in our author’s classifi- 
cation, is that of Methodism. It principles are set forth in a 
brief summary, as was done with the three preceding systems. 
It is as follows: 


According to the Methodist view of the relation between God 
and man, with regard to the work of salvation by Christ, the sal- 


or natural depravity, (morbus sen vilium originis,) is really sin, and still condemns 
and causes eternal death to those who are not born again by baptism and the Holy 
Spirit.” Augsburg Confession, Art. II. 

* Augsburg Confession, Art. X 
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vation or non-salvation of each human being depends solely on his 
own free action in respect to the enlightening, renewing, and sanc- 
tifying inworkings of the Holy Spirit. If, in respect to these 
inworkings, he holds himself receptively, he will be saved, both 
here and hereafter ; but if he closes his heart against them, he will 
continue in death, both here and in eternity. With this funda- 
mental view, all the other peculiarities of Methodism, such as its 
peculiar dogma of freedom, its emphasis of the working of the 
Holy Spirit, its doctrines of Christian perfection, etc., are inti- 
mately connected. In respect to its inmost spirit and essence it is 
a viewing of Christianity from the standpoint of Christian perfec- 
tion or perfect love. 

We shall follow our author closely in his development and 
vindication of this summary statement. In the first place, he 
does not look for Methodist doctrine to any definite and abso- 
lute symbol, such as the Decrees of Trent or the Westminster 
Confession ; for Methodism has no such complete and author- 
itative symbol. Nevertheless, the whole substance of our doc- 
trine is to be found in our Articles, in the writings of Wesley 
and Fletcher, and in the universal teachings of the Methodist 
pulpit, in all countries, of one doctrine as to God, man, and 
tue relations between God and man. “In all Christendom,” 
he remarks, and remarks truly, “no Church comprising so 
numerous a body of men can be found, in which oneness of 
faith and doctrine is so general.” Of all the four great com- 
munions, Methodism, and Methodism alone, teaches constantly, 
and consistently with her whole system of doctrine, the univer- 
sality of the grace of God. According to Calvinism, it was 
not ever the purpose of God to save all men. The Lutheran 
and Romanist doctrine, on the other hand, limits grace to 
those who are brought within the reach of the means of 
grace, namely, the Word, the Church, and the Sacraments. 
But Methodism teaches that the grace of God in Christ is 
universal; first, as to the divine purpose, God wills the sal- 
vation of all; Christ died for all; for “he is the propitia- 
tion for our sins, and not for ours only, but for the sins of 
the whole world :” secondly, as to the work of God for us, 
(the objective operation of grace ;) for as by the first Adam, 
“judgment came upon all men unto condemnation,” so by 
the second Adam, the “free gift came upon all unto justifi- 
cation of life:” thirdly, as to the work done in us (the sub- 
jectwe operation of grace ;) it “ enlighteneth” every man, and 
Fourtu Series, Vor. X VIII.—8 
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“convinceth” every man, thus putting all men under proba- 
tion ;* for the “grace of God which bringeth salvation to all 
men hath appeared.” The power of grace to sanctify is fully 
carried out only in the Methodist theory. The Romanist 
doctrine is, that indwelling sin can only be fully destroyed by 
the fires of purgatory; according to Lutheranism and Cal- 
Vinism, it remains in the believer until death ; but Methodism 
teaches that grace can “sanctify wholly,” here upon the earth, 

The Methodist anthropology teaches the doctrine of natural 
depravity in its strongest form;+ so strongly, indeed, that 
Schneickenburger calls it “ hyper-orthodox.” Maintaining 
man’s total depravity throngh the fall of Adam, Methodism 
maintains also man’s utter inability, by his natural powers, 
unaided by divine grace, to take one step toward his recovery. 
This doctrine is the very opposite of Pelagianism. Calvinism 
asserts that for original sin men are guilty and punishable ; 
but God has manifested his grace in electing a certain num- 
ber of the lost race unto salvation. Lutheranism asserts that 
God has ordained means of grace by the use of which men 


ean be saved in this life from the guilt of sin, and in the 


life to come from its presence. But Method’sm, on the 
other hand, while maintaining that, apart from grace, the 
sin of Adam involves the race in his guilt and death, 
asserts also that, under the economy of grace, none of Adam’s 
descendants are Aeld guilty of Adam’s sin, until they reject 
the grace of Christ. That “by the offense of one, judg- 
ment came upon all men (all born into the world) unto 
condemnation,” is an undoubted truth; and affects every 
infant, as well as every adult person, But it is equally true, 
that by the righteousness of one the free gift came upon all 
men (all born into the world) unto justification. Therefore 
no infant ever was or ever will be sent to hell for the guilt of 
Adam’s sin; seeing it is canceled by the righteousness of 
Christ, as soon as they are sent into the world.” (Wesley’s 
Works, VII, 97.) That is to say, that, through the atoning 
work of Christ, all men stand in a gracious relation to God, 
(instead of the natural relation,) and are objects of the influ- 

*-On no other theory is the “probation of every man” possible, or even con- 


ceivable, after the ruin of the race in Adam. 
+ See Wesley On Original Sin; Fletcher's Appeal; Watson's Institutes, Chap. 


XVUIL. 
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ences of the Holy Spirit. Of course, then, instead of saying, 
with the Lutheran, that the baptized infant is freed by his 
baptism from the guilt of original sin, the Methodist doctrine 
says that the infant, because he is born under the “free gift,” 
bestowed in order to justification of life, is entitled to bap- 
tism.* If he die in infancy, he is saved by Christ; if he 
live, the Holy Ghost affords him all the power necessary (a 
power which he has not by nature) “to work out his own 
salvation.” 

With this view of the condition of human nature, the Meth- 
odist statement of the relation of the unconverted adult to 
the operations of grace fully agrees. Calvinism teaches that 
it is simply impossible for a non-elect man, during his whole 
life, to take any step toward the salvation of his soul; nor 
can the elect lay hold on the grace of God at any period before 
the precise moment fixed from eternity for his effectual call- 


* The Methodist Discipline (Part I, Chap. II, § 2,) treats the relation of bap- 
tized children to the Church as follows: 

“ Quest, Are all young children entitled to baptism? 

“ Answ. We hold that all children, by virtue of the unconditional benefits of the 
atonement, are members of the kingdom of God, and, therefore, graciously entitled 
to baptism; but as infant baptism contemplates a course of religious instruc- 
tion and discipline, it is expected of all parents or guardians who present their 
children for baptism, that they use all diligence in bringing them up in conformity 
to the word of God; and they should be solemnly admonished of this obligation, 
and earnestly exhorted to faithfulness therein. 

“ Quest, 2. What is the relation of baptized children to the Church ? 

“ Answ. We regard all children who have been baptized as placed in visible 
covenant relation to God, and under the special care and supervision of the 
Church.” 

A question has arisen of late in regard te the mora! condition of infants, as to 
whether they are regenerate or no. Watson, with his usual caution, denies; Drs. 
Hibbard, Haven, and others, appear to affirm. Dr. Whedon remarks (Bibliotheca 
Sacra, 1862, p. 268,) that “under the redemption system, the man is born into 
the world, from Adam, a depraved being. It is as a depraved being that he be- 
comes an ego. But, instantly after, he is met by the provisions of the atonement. 
If he is not thereby immediately, unconditionally, justified and regenerated, his 
death, before actual sin, would place him out of the category of per ane roca 
He is held guiltless until the moment of his responsible agency arrives.” Dr. Whe- 
den adds, in a note, “that the dying infant is saved by the atonement, we all 
agree; but his precise condition, as affected by the atonement, as a living infant, 
seems to be a somewhat undecided matter. . . . Fletcher maintained both infant 
justification and regeneration. Dr. Fisk held to infant justification.” Compare 
also, Dr. Brooks’ article in the Methodist Quarterly Review, October, 1864, pp. 552, 
seqg., and Watson, Institutes, 1T, 59, 299. 
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ing.* The Lutheran doctrine, which makes man as incapable 
of good, by nature, as a “stone, a tree, or a clod,”+ makes him 
also dependent, for the supply of new and supernatural powers, 
upon the word and the sacraments; if these are not within 
his reach, he must remain subject to the wrath of God to the 
end of time. Methodism admits, just as fully as Lutheranism 
or Calvinism, that man, in the state of nature and apart from 
grace, is spiritually dead, and of course incapable of any spir- 
itual act; but Methodism asserts, on the other hand, that no 
man, under the Christian economy of grace, is thus abandoned 
to himself and the devil.t To every man, heathen, Jew, or 
Christian, is given a sufficient “measure of grace” to profit 
withal, unto his own salvation, if he is willing to receive it. 
All the work of salvation is of grace, from the beginning to 
the end. 

Thus the Methodist theology makes the salvation of the 
believer to be the work of grace, and the damnation of the 
finally impenitent sinner to be his own work; and the fate of 
each man is dependent upon his free action with regard to the 
grace given ; thus avoiding absolute Particularism on the one 
hand, and Pelagianism, or even semi-Pelagianism, on the other. 
And this is the material principle of Methodism. 

Its formal principle, as has been said, is Christian Perfec- 
tion, or Perfect Love. The ideal Christian of Calvinism is a 
“servant of God ;” the ideal Christian of Luther is a “ child 

































* Some of the new Calvinists avoid this position only by adopting the Pelagian 
one, namely, that the natural powers, apart from grace, are adequate to the keeping 
of the law. (Compare Taylor, Moral Government of God, II, 131, 299; Hodgson’s 
New Divinity, pp. 149, seq. 

+ Lapis, truncus, aut limus; Formula Concordia, II, 24. 

t Compare Watson's admirable discussion (Institutes, Vol. II, p. 377, seg.): “ It 
follows, then, that the doctrine of the impartation of grace to the unconverted, in 
a sufficient degree to enable them to embrace the Gospel, must be admitted; and 
with this doctrine comes in that of a power in man to use or to spurn this heay- 
enly gift and gracious assistance; in other words, a power of willing to come to 
Christ, even when men do not come; a power of considering their ways, and 
turning to the Lord, when they do not consider tnem, and turn to him; a power 
of praying, when they do not pray; and a power of believing, when they do not 
believe—powers all of grace: all the results of the work of the Spirit in the 
heart; but powers to be exerted by man, since it is man, and not God, who wills, 
and turns, and prays, and believes, while the influence under which this is done 
is from the grace of God alone. This is the doctrine which is clearly contained in 
the words of St. Paul,‘ Work out your own salvation with fear and trembling ; for it 
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of God ;” the ideal Christian of Methodismis “a perfect man,” 
“the measure of the stature of the fullness of Christ.” (Eph. 
iv, 13.) Each of these points of view can be traced to the 
personal experience of the three great Reformers, forming, in 
each case, an epoch, not merely in the life of the Christian 
Church, but also in the development of Christian doctrine. 
In Calvin’s experience the struggle was for victory over him- 
self, and for entire subjugation to the will of God; and hence, 
the material principle of his theology became the divine decree, 
as fixing the salvation and damnation of each and every man. 
In Luther’s experience, the struggle was for the forgiveness of 
sin; and so he came to look at all Christian doctrine from the 
point of view of justification by faith, the material principle 
of his theology. In Wesley’s experience, the struggle was for 
entire sanctification ; and so, in his study of the doctrines of 
the Bible, he looked at them all from this higher stage of the 
religious consciousness, and perfect love became the formal 
principle of his theology.* To “spread holiness” was recog- 
nized in the beginning, and is recognized to this day, as the 
mission of Methodism. No candidate can be admitted into 
full orders in the Methodist ministry until he answers the fol- 
lowing questions: “Are you going on to perfection? Do you 
expect to be made perfect in holiness in this life? Are you 
groaning after it?” + On no point of doctrine is the theologi- 
cal literature of Methodism so ample as on this; besides the 
copious treatment of the subject by Wesley, Fletcher, and 


is God that worketh in you both to will and to do, of his own good pleasure ;’ where, 
not only the operation of God, but the co-operation of man, are distinctly marked ; 
and are both held up as necessary to the production of the grand result— 
‘salvation.’ ” 

See also Fletcher on the “Three Great Dispensations of Grace,” Works, Vol. 
III, 166, seg. 

* “ Quest. What was the rise of Methodism, so called ? 

“ Answ. In 1729, two young men, reading the Bible, saw they could not be 
saved without holiness, followed after it, and incited others so to do. In 1737, 
they saw holiness comes by faith. They saw, likewise, that men are justified 
before they are sanctified; but still holiness was their point. God then thrust 
them out, utterly against their will, to raise a holy people. When Satan could 
no otherwise hinder this, he threw Calvinism in the way; and then Antinomianism, 
which strikes directly at the root of all holiness.” (Wesley, Works, Vol. V, p. 212.) 
This passage is cited in the first paragraph of the Methodist Discipline, in the 
Address of the Bishops, giving an account of the rise of Methodism. 
¢ Discipline, Part II, Chap. IT, § 11. 
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Watson, we have separate and thorough monographs by Treffry, 
G. Peck, J. T. Peck,* Foster, and others. 

We have thus sketched the fundamental principles of Meth- 
odism chiefly from the materials furnished in Dr. Warren’s 
pages. In closing his work, he gives a summary judgment 
upon the theological merits of the Methodist system as a 
whole, comprised in the following points. First, the Meth- 
odist theology corresponds better than any other to the 
object and end of the revelation of salvation by Christ. 
Secondly, it is the only theology which completely explains 
all the facts and phenomena of the religious life. The con- 
sciousness, in every converted soul, of the workings of the 
Spirit as its only source of peace and light, is inexplicable on 
the semi-Pelagian theory of the Romish Church. The moral 
and religious phenomena of the lives of many men before their 
conversion as well as the sanctity of many believing Christians, 
are inexplicable from the Lutheran or Calvinistic stand points. 
The Methodist doctrine, on the other hand, of the universality 
of grace, and of its various dispensations, finds a place for every 
phenomenon, from the inspiration of patriarchs and prophets 
under the old dispensation, down to the latest cry of a sinner for 
pardon, or the last struggle of a believer for sanctification of life. 
Thirdly, the practical influence of this theology, both as to the 
experience of believers within the Church, and to the fixing a 
sense of responsibility upon unbelievers without, is more benef- 
icent and fruitful than that of any other. Fourthly, its evan- 
gelical character and power are shown by its fruits in the his- 
tory and active life of Christianity. Millions have been brought 
to God under the preaching of Methodist doctrines within little 
more than a century; not in communities, by the command of 
princes ; but by individual conversions, soul after soul. Nor 
has its indirect influence upon other churches been less marked 
and powerful. ‘ Within that little circle, (the Methodist club 
at Oxford,) remarks a writer of another communion, “ were 
the men commissioned to kindle God’s fire upon earth, and to 
execute a work the like of whichhad not been seen since the Lu- 
theran reformation. . . . That something of vital Christianity 
exists among professed believers of every name; that the doc- 


* The title of Dr. J. T. Peck’s work, The Central Idea of Christianity, is in full 
harmony with the formal principle of Methodism. 
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trine of justification by faith is generally understood and 
preached ; that we are not blind Pharisees, or dead Formalists, 
or practical Socinians or Deists, we may trace the cause, in great 
part, we cannot tell how largely, to the holy club of Oxford 
Methodists.” * The practical movements of modern Christi- 
anity, namely, the tract societies, missionary societies, anti- 
slavery, ete., can all be traced to the original impulse of 
Methodism. 

The fifth and last point in this summary judgment is, that 
the Methodist conception of Christianity, that is, its theology, 
is more complete, catholic, and symmetrical than any other. 
This is at once accounted for and illustrated, first, in the per- 
sonal character and culture of Wesley, as compared with 
Luther and Calvin; a character and culture which even hostile 
critics must admit to have been higher, more perfectly balanced 
and more catholic than that of either of the other great 
Protestant Reformers. Secondly, from the nature of the revi- 
val of the eighteenth century compared with that of the six- 
teenth, it followed, that the theological system which sprang 
from the latter should excel in symmetry and coherency 
that of the former. The Reformation was a reaction against 
Romish errors ; and its thought, as is the case in all reactions, 
was limited by its very function of protest and of strife. But 
Methodism was no reaction, except against sin; a remark due 
to Isaac Taylor, who, with all his errors, saw deeply into the 
essential nature and function of early Methodism.t+ 

We have thus given an outline of Dr. Warren’s “ Introduc- 
tion to Systematic Theology.” It will suffice to show that he 
has brought to his work a thorough grasp of the subject, a wide 
and comprehensive view of its relations to the development 
of Christian life and thought, and an amount of theolog- 
ical learning which will enable him to treat it, in all its 
branches, with full reference to all phases of opinion. In read- 
ing his Introduction, we have often been reminded of Twesten’s 


* Bibliotheca Sacra, January, 1864, p. 133. 

+‘ Puritanism was to a great extent, a reactiog only; and so, too, was that pro- 
fligacy and impiety which broke over the land when Puritanism met its political 
overthrow. But the Methodism that soon followed was no reaction which might 
have been foreseen; for it rose without visible causation; it came from above; it 
found its lodgment in the bosons of two or three, the chosen instruments of Heaven ; 
and, as was its commencement, such its progress.’ — Wesley and Methodism, p. 295. 
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Dogmatik. Dr. Warren has Twesten’s clearness of apprehen- 
sion, his fullness of learning, his accuracy of discrimination, 
and his profoundness also of insight. We trust that his work 
will not remain, like Twesten’s, a noble fragment only. 

The superiority of Dr. Warren’s method is apparent, even 
from the statement of it afforded by the “ Introduction ;” but 
of course it can be fully tested only by its full development 
in the body of his work. We have little fear of the result ; 
may God spare his life and health until his task is fully aecom- 
plished! In the part of the work that lies before us, we detect 
a tendency to overlay his matter with authorities. Of course, 
however, fullness of citation and reference is to be expected in 
an “ Introduction,” which is bound to give the literature of the 
subject discussed ; and it is quite possible that even this warn- 
ing is entirely unnecessary, 



























Arr. [X.—SPIRIT OF THE SOUTHERN METHODIST PRESS, 


Ir our North and South are ever to attain the blessing of peace 
and oneness, the harmony must begin, as many believe, where it 
was first broken, between the northern and southern Churches ; 
and especially between the northern and southern Methodism. 
At any rate, they think it desirable that those two Methodisms 
should hear and understand each other, And this can be done 
only through their proper organs, the press. As it is, however, 
the periodicals of each Church are read only within its own 
region. They revolve, like two different systems, each around 
its own center, in circles adjacent but never cutting. Each Church 
thereby has its own set of ideas, its own hostilities and charges 
against the other, its own self-justifications and self-glorifications ; 
but of all the correspondent ideas and notions within the other 
circle they are decidedly ignorant. 

There are generous and noble Christians among us who judge 
the Methodist Church, South, by the acts of the southern military 
authorities, and of the governors and legislatures, instead of by their 
own organs of principle and sentiment; which is about as fair as to 
judge New York City Methodism by our municipal government. We 
hear others, who have never fairly listened to one clear, unquestion- 
able utterance from the Methodists of the South, pronounce them 
incorrigibly disloyal impenitent rebels, who only wait the means for 
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another outbreak. Others hold them responsible for all the guilty 
reluctance of southern state governments to grant safety, security, 
the right of testimony, and the means of improvement to the negro. 
Others assure us that they are fierce and defiant, one and all 
flouting at every proposition of conciliation. We do not now say 
whether these statesments are true or false; but we purpose, in 
a few brief pages, by extracts from its periodicals, to give south- 
ern Methodism a chance of saying something for or against itself. 
Surely no fair man can say that this is more than fair play. 

We will quote their utterances at present on three great 
points, namely, Loyalty and Peace, Negro treatment, and Church 
conciliation.* 

In regard, first, to Loyatry AnD Peace. Immediately after the 
surrender of Lee, three of the bishops, Andrew, Paine, and Pierce, 
issued manifestoes advising loyalty, peace, and good-citizenship, 
“avoiding bitterness.” The bishops, in their pastoral address, 
said : 

We cannot close our address without an urgent and explicit recommendation to 
you, to adjust yourselves as citizens of the United States promptly, cheerfully, 
and in good faith, to all your duties and responsibilities. Whatever may have 
been the opinions, positions, or prejudices of any of you concerning the social and 
political changes that have occurred in the Government, we deem this course to be 
called for on your part, both by a sound judgment and an enlightened conscience. 

Bishop Paine said : 


Finally, having always disapproved of using the pulpit to discuss political ques- 
tions, in which angry passions are sought to be aroused, he solemnly and deliber- 
ately advised his countrymen on the east side of the Mississippi river—and if his 
voice could be heard he would speak to those on the west side also—to resume in 
good faith their former positions as law-abiding and useful citizens. And, in 
closing my remarks, I can with more propriety address my brethren in the min- 
istry who are present, and say to them all to use their influence, botl publicly and 
privately, for the promotion of peace and quietness among all classes, and espec- 
ially among the ministers and members of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South. 


Bishop Pierce said : 

Accepting the issues of the war as the will of God in reference to the unity of 
the nation and the Government, let us all lead a quiet and peaceful life, in all god- 
liness and honesty. Do not leave your loyalty in doubt by unmanly repinings— 
by querulous complaint, or by refusing the terms of offered amnesty. Qualify 
yourselves for the duties of citizenship—for the speedy restoration of civil govern- 
ment. Let us seek to repair the desolations of the land by a prompt and vig- 





* We may here note that in our late article on the “ Methodist Churches North 
and South,” we had no intention to criticise the management of our necessary 
border battle, as managed by the able and energetic brethren—a Crary, a Cox, a 
George, and others—whose duty called them to that contest. Too distant to pro- 
nounce any personal opinion, we entertained no other presumption than that the 
battle, waged as it was by good and true men, was waged wisely and well. We 
were discussing not the immediate war policy on the border, but the future peace 
policy of the two great Churches, 
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orous industry, and prevent the further demoralization of society by multiplied 
words of faith and love. 


The “ Episcopal Methodist,” October 11, says: 


LoyaLty OF SOUTHERN METHODISM.—There is a studied and persistent effort 
made by the northern religious journals to impress the public mind with the con- 
viction that the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, in the maintenance of its inde- 
pendent ecclesiastic organization, is disloyal to the Government. It is asserted 
that she is nursing treason, fostering secret secession, and laying schemes by which 
to fasten the chain of slavery again upon the freedman. The Southern Methodist 
Church to-day is more thoroughly loyal to the Government, more to be trusted, 
than the Northern Methodist Church. We are tired of strife and excitement. We 
intend to seek peace and pursue it. Our oaths have been taken in good faith, and 
we intend to keep them; and ‘as much as in us lies,” we intend to live in peace 
with all men. We “pray for those in authority, that we may lead quiet and peace- 
able lives in all godliness and honesty.’ These avowals and pledges have been 
given to the Government, and we shall sacredly observe them; and in due time, we 
shall prove our fidelity and trustworthiness. 


Again, (October 25) the same paper says: 


To the great discredit of the cause of God, a furious strife has been raging 
between the two sections of the American Church for several years, and, sad to 
recite, since the clash of arms has subsided. Where the world had a right first to 
expect the overtures of peace, it has been forced to witness the last demonstrations 
of hostility. Ecclesiastical combatants brought up the rear with a charge of their 
heaviest artillery, and their batteries are yet muttering the hoarse thunder of defi- 
ance along lines long since abandoned by contending armies. Is this the spirit of 
the Gospel? Are Christians the last to leave the field? 


The “ Southern Christian Advocate,” October 26, says: 


We repeat, war, ecclesiastical polemics, are not to our taste; and we are resolved 
hereafter to avoid them as much as circumstances and duty will permit. And, 
happily, we think that circumstances will favor us. On the great question of the 
day, which brings down a host upon us seeking our destruction, there is no 
division among ourselves. No controversy seems likely to spring up in our own 
borders, us to whether we shall remain firm to our organization, or give way before 
the attacks from without. Everywhere, preachers and people—with rare excep- 
tions—have resolved to stand by their colors. Argument, controversy, are not 
necessary to keep them true to their Church. If we enter that field, it is against 
those who have already made up their minds to hear nothing, to believe nothing, 
that we can say. They have prejudged us; resolved beforehand that we are 
rebels, sinners, apostates, who need purgation; that we cannot, or do not, tell the 
truth, when we profess to speak our own sentiments or declare our purposes; that 
the most Christian utterances of our chief pastors are but an “ affectation of sancti- 
mony ;”’ and, therefore, it is like darting straws against the wind, to say anything 
more to them on the subjects in hand. Truth is not advanced—only more bitter- 
ness, and wrath, and malice elicited. We may then content ourself hereafter gener- 
ally with reproducing their choice sayings, to show how bitterly they hate or how 
supremely they despise us, believing that this alone will be sufficient warrant for 
the course our people propose to pursue, and for their general repugnance to 
uniting with the northern Methodists. The lamb does not generally seek the 
society of the wolf. What our persecutors say will be quite enough to establish 
our people in their purpose, without our endeavoring to answer any of the calum- 
nies heaped on us. 


The same paper, October 5, says: 
How it may please Providence to dispose events, none can foretell. We hope 
for peace. We pray for peace. We take our position under the Government to 
promote peace. Wronged, cruelly wronged as we are by these fanatical men— 
wronged in our motives, our aims, our ends; wronged as citizens, as Christians, 
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as men—our duty must not be forgotten, our temper must not chafe, our patience 
must be enduring, our heroism calm and persistent. Although the days are dark, 
yet we may rest assured that Providence has restored us to the Union, and the 
Union to us, for purposes and ends wise and beneficent, and reaching far into 
futurity. A great effort will be made at the North to nationalize the animus of 
its pulpit, and thus shape the Government to its spirit. Another terrible struggle 
is inevitable unless the acrid temper of the extremists at the North is radically 
changed. Nor is it outside of the bounds of probability, that Providence may so 
overrule the removal of slavery as to qualify us for the task of defending Amer- 
ican Institutions against the dangerous inroads of Puritanism. y 

The spirit of Jesus is the spirit of love, and of power, and of a sound mind; if any 
Northern missionaries to the negroes of the South come among us in that spirit, 
let them find that we are “also Christ’s.’? When they come, let them find us be- 
Tore them in love and good works, so that even our adversaries cannot say aught 
against us. 

Our Conference action on this subject will be looked to with special interest by 
both North and South. Methodism in Virginia must not disappoint the just ex- 
pectations of its friends. The Conference may furnish such an exposition of 
character in connection with this matter, as shall be to its glory in the days to 
come. Let us so act, that men shall “account of us as of the ministers of Christ, 
and stewards of the mysteries of God. Moreover, it is required in stewards, that 
a man be found faithful.” 


These utterances of the “Southern Christian Advocate,” seem 
to us not unworthy a Christian spirit, and two Churches animated 
by that spirit need not quarrel over the negro they are both seek- 


ing to elevate. 


In regard to Negro TREATMENT the “ Southern Christian Advo- 
cate,” September 21, says: 

Our treatment of the blacks should be such as to stimulate their labor, and to 
give them every possible aid in making that labor productive. We believe southern 
people are disposed to do this, from an interest in the negro, from old association, 
from a sense of justice and from compassion. If these motives fail to secure to 
him sympathy, direction, and aid in the judicious and profitable employment of his 
labor, then let self-interest appeal for him. The class must be supported. If it 
does not support itself, the whites must do what it fails in: do it, at least until pro- 
duction by the class equals its consumption. We should do all we can to hasten 
that result, not by promoting the diminution of the race, but by stimulating its in- 
dustry. Christianity, humanity, forbid the former, a wise economy recommends 
the latter,course; for that point reached, addition to the general wealth begins ; and 
not only is the white man’s burden removed, but the other race begins to promote 
the material prosperity of the country. 

It would be as unwise in the whites to discourage or defeat the blacks in their 
efforts to work, as unwise to withhold from them whatever aid we can give them, 
as it would be in the head of the poor family, to hinder or throw obstructions in 
the way of the development of the capabilities and industry of his dependent chil 
dren. Every increment to their self-sustaining power is so much subtracted from 
his burden, or else so much added to the resources of the family; and when re- 
sources exceed the daily or annual demands of life, then wealth begins to accumu- 
late. As the father would tenderly nurture the child, and stimulate, encourage, 
and direct his labor to bring it to the productive point, so a wise political economy 
would impel southern people to do the same by the negro. 


Again, November 16, the same paper says : 


Were it not that a powerful and unexpected temptation to the fostering of preju 
dices against our late slaves has partially beclouded the sober Christian judgment 
of many of our people, there would be no occasion to argue either the importance 
or the obligation of the Churches doing all in their power to maintain whatever of 
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morality and religion may be found among the negroes, and to increase them a 
thousand fold. For a little while, there was much irritation against the blacks, for 
their ungrateful behavior toward those who had always been their best friends ; 
but this temper is giving way to one more rational and more Christian. The con- 
sequence is, that questions of Christian duty come before us and press upon us 
imperatively; for they are not to be dismissed by our passions, antipathies, or 
prejudices. 

The Church is to give the Gospel to the people; to those around her altars; to 
the poor. The duty is no less ours now than it was before the slaves were eman- 
cipated. It is as much our duty to look after their spiritual interests as it is to 
send missionaries to the Indians or to China. And what is our duty is our inter- 
est—in this case the interest of the entire community. It is the province of the 
Church to inculcate all morality, to counteract all vice and crime. The negro more 
than ever needs the teachings and restraints of Christianity. The control over his 
habits and manner of living once exercised by a kind and judicious master is no 
longer felt. Nothing can so well take its place as religious principle. 


The “Richmond Christian Advocate,” October 26, says : 


If northern Christians do half as much for the negro as they declare they intend 
to do, we will réjoice; but we cannot rejoice in advance of facts. We shall not 
hinder them by word or act. They are committed, by ten thousand high-sounding 
professions of zeal in this matter, to do great things. But while we boast of no 
great wealth, and a very humble share of piety is all we claim, yet, when the 
genuineness of our regard for the colored race is brought fairly to the test, the 
logic of facts will vindicate us. Now is the time for us to show, by ecclesiastical 
action and personal labors, how ready we are to answer to the demands of the 
hour. 


In regard to Cuurcn Concrrration, Dr. McFerrin says in a 
letter to the “ Southern Christian Advocate,” September 21 : 


To say in advance, that we will entertain no proposition for fraternal relations is 
both unwise and unchristian. We will, the whole Southern Church will, entertain 
any proposition coming from the North for fraternal relations, when that proposi- 
tion comes from a proper source, and with reasonable and Christian conditions and 
suggestions. No, sir, we will reject no one, nor any body of Christians, who come 
to us in the spirit of our Master and with broad, Bible, equitable, generous Meth- 
odistic proposals. We are willing to meet any body of Christians on the platform 
of the New Testament. 

But no proposition has yet been offered; no official communication has yet been 
made to us as a Church; and perhaps none ever will be. There are brethren at 
the North who respect us, who love us, who are willing and anxious to fraternize 
with us; aye, are anxious to be one with us; meeting us on the common-platform 
of Methodism, giving us the right hand of fellowship, and recognizing us as equals, 
extending to us and receiving from us ail the rights, privileges and immunities of 
the Church of God—of two great branches of the same family. Such men we 
honor, such ministers we love. But alas! I fear they are in the minority. 


Dr. Rosser, late editor of the “Richmond Advocate,” says in 
the “ Episcopal Methodist,” November 15: 


The South is ready for reunion. The following is one of the resolutions adopted 
by the Southern Convention in Louisville, in 1845: 

“ Resolwed, That we cannot abandon or compromise the principles of action upon 
which we proceed to a separate organization in the South; nevertheless, cherish- 
ing a sincere desire to maintain Christian union and fraternal intercourse with the 
Chureh North, we shall always be ready kindly and respectfully to entertain, and 
duly and carefully to consider, any proposition or plan having for its object the 
union of the two great bodies in the North and South, whether such proposed unior 
be jurisdictional or connectional.” 
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If there be no hope of reunion, there is hope (though it be against hope) that 
fraternal relations may yet be formed between the two great Churches. And of 
this subject, also, the South is ready. 

First. The South, in 1848, through its delegate, Dr. L. Pierce, proposed to the 
North “the establishment of fraternal relations and intercourse.” The proposition 
was rejected on the ground of “ serious questions and difficulties existing between 
the two bodies.” Dr. Pierce replied: ‘‘ The Methodist Episcopal Church, South, 
can never renew the offer of fraternal relations between the two great bodies of 
Wesleyan Methodists in the United States. But the proposition can be renewed 
at any time, either now or hereafter, by the Methodist Episcopal Church.”’—Journal 
General Conference Methodist Episcopal Church, South, 1850, pp. 188-190. By refer- 
ence to the protracted and pompous discussion on the occasion, it will be found 
that the “serious questions,” etc., all merged in the conceit that the Southern 
Church was a “ proslavery Church.”’—See Debates General Conference North, 1848, 
published in northern journals at the time. A fatal conceit, fancy, error! Again, 
it is here unequivocally affirmed, the Southern Church never was a proslavery or 
antislavery Church, but the true primitive Methodist Church, as has been again 
apd again defined and proved in these papers. Manly, wise, and fortunate would 
be the renunciation by the North of this old, pernicious error, that has so long sus- 
tained the resolution to rend and ruin the unoffending and innocent Southern Church. 
Renounce that error, and why may not Jacob and Esau cordially shake hands in 
fraternal intercourse? It is worthy of remark, that while Dr. Pierce and Dr. 
Dixon, delegates from different portions of Methodism, were on their way to Pitts- 
burgh, the former said to the latter: ‘‘ You will be received and welcomed as a 
messenger of the Church, while I shall be refused and rejected.” Dr. Dixon 
“warmly” replied, ‘‘I hope not; if you are rejected, it will be the occasion of ever- 
lasting regret to me.”—Aeport of Dr. Pierce, Journal General Conference Methodist 
Episcopal Church, South, 1850, p. 192. 

Secondly. The Southern General Conference of 1850, in St. Louis, ratified the 
action of Dr. Pierce in the following resolution : 

“That we cannot, under their [northern] acts of rejection and refusal, renew 
our offer of fraternal relations and intercourse; but will at all times entertain any 
proposition coming from the Methodist Episcopal Church to us, whether it be by 
written communication or by delegation, having for its object friendly relations, 
and predicated of the rights granted to us by the plan of separation adopted in 
New York, 1844.”—TJbid. p. 193. 

It is doubtful whether ecclesiastical history contains such an example as this of 
Christian affection, forbearance, willingness to forgive, and readiness to form 
friendly relations, if reunion be impossible, with a former Christian brotherhood. 
But examples are not wanting of the insensibility and repulsiveness of the adverse 

arty. 

. Thirdly. The southern bishops, in their »astoral address, issued from Columbus, 
Georgia, August 16th, 1865, after referring to the “ineffectual mission” of Dr. 
Pierce in 1848, adds: “‘ We hold ourselves acquitted of any breach of Christian 
unity that might appear. But if at any time they should formally and officially 
make the same offer to us, the door would be open for its consideration. This was 
in 1848. They have since made us no such offer. There the matter rests, and we 
might well be excused from any further reference to it ”’ 

Such is the friendly attitude of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, toward 
the Methodist Episcopal Church in the United States. 


Similar and still stronger utterances occur in a letter to the 
“ Southern Christian Advocate,” (which we have mislaid,) by Rev. 
Dr. Summers, late editor of their “Quarterly Review.” Indeed, 
we understand the unanimous and settled ground of the Church 
South to be this: We, the Church South, made the last formal 
proposition for recognition or union, and that was formally re- 
jected ; we now stand permanently ready, not to make fibther 
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official offers, but to hear and consider in a Christian spirit what- 
ever propositions the Methodist Episcopal Church sees fit to make. 

From these extracts, uncontradicted as we find them, we, first, 
infer that the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, whatever its past 
animus, professes to renounce every thought inconsistent with 
future loyalty to our government and peace with our states and 
people. We, second, infer that toward the negro, whatever the 
irreligious and the politicians may do, southern Methodists pro- 
fess their purpose to be humane, Christian, parental. They mean 
(so they profess) to meet in the spirit of Christ the Northern 
missionary who comes in that true spirit. They mean, so far as 
their means permit, not to be outrivaled in deeds of Christian 
goodness to the lowly. We, thirdly, infer that the Church South 
affirms that, historically, she made the last offer of fraternity to our 
Church, even under the expectation of a humiliating rejection ; 
that she has ever since been the repelled party; and yet, that at 
this present time, if reunion does not come, it is not because she 
is not Christianly ready for its coming. So they profess; and 
these professions were not addressed to outside ears, but were 
intended for home consumption. Let our readers judge of their 
validity. 





Art. X.—FOREIGN RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


PROTESTANTISM, 


GREAT BRITAIN. 
Crurcu ConGress.—The annual 


recent Church Congress at Norwich, 
none attracted a more universal interest 
than the reform of the “Court of Final 
Appeal.” The tribunal thus designated 
is the Judicial Committee of the Privy 


Church Congress was held, according to 
appointment, in October, at Norwich, 
under the presidency of the bishop 
of that city. It was well attended, 
and seems to have not been inferior to 
any of its predecessors. In fact, the 
idea of these Church Congresses is be- 
coming decidedly popular, and their suc- 
cess thus far has been sufficiently great 
to commend to all religious denomina- 
tions the consideration of the question, 
whether in addition to the constitutional 
conventions of the Connection and of the 
Connectional Society, a free annual 
gathering of members of the denomina- 
tion for a full discussion of all denomina- 
tional intcrests would not be a desirable 
additio 

of the questions discussed before the 





Council, as the highest Court of Appel- 
late jurisdiction in ecclesiastical causes. 
This board, consisting in its majority of 
laymen appointed by the Crown, has 
thus been for the Church of England 
what the Court of Rome has been for 
the Roman Catholic Church, the tribunal 
which had to give the final decision on 
the most important Church questions. It 
is only very recently that English 
Churchmen began to feel the abnormal 
and disgraceful condition in which their 
Church was put by this submission to a 
body of politicians. The first case that 
aroused a violent opposition was that of 
Mr. Gorham, a clergyman, who boldly 
denied the doctrine of the English 
Church concerning baptismal regenera- 
tion. The other Protestant bodies of 
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course generally sympathized with the 
views held by Mr. Gorham; still we can- 
not but find it very creditable to the 
High Church party that they were 
shocked in seeing that any, however 
fundamental, doctrine of their Church 
was at the merey of a body of men ap- 
pointed by the Crown, and whom no law 
prevented from being the worst oppo- 
nents of the Church which they actually 
governed, 

A few years later, another case arous- 
eda still more profound opposition to 
the power of the judicial committee. A 
theological movement which had almost 
spent itself in Germany began to agitate 
the religious mind of England. Six cler- 
gymen, with one lay colleague, became 
the pioneers of the new opinions by pub- 
lishing the famous volume of the “Essays 
and Reviews.” Both the High and the 
Low Church parties loudly protested 
against permitting doctrines so glaringly 
inconsistent with the whole history of 
the Church, to be openly advocated by 
its ministers. The bishops were nearly 
unanimous in condemning these doctrines 
as dangerous heresies, and the clergy 
responded to the episcopal declarations 
with rare unanimity. Two of the offend- 
ers were cited before the judges of the 
Court of Arches, an ecclesiastical tribunal, 
who found some of the charges brought 
forward against them proved, and sen- 
tenced them to suspension from their ben- 
efices. The two clergymen appealed 
trom this sentence to the Judicial Com- 
mittee of the Privy Council, which re- 
versed the sentence of the court below, 
and decided in effect that very lax views 
on inspiration and future punishment did 
not so trangress the latitude allowed to 
clergymen as to subject them to pen- 
alties. 

It was natural that such a decision 
should arouse the most intense indigna- 
tion, and should greatly strengthen the 
desire of a radical reform of the “ Court 
of Final Appeal.” 

Ever since, this reform question has 
greatly agitated the Church of England. 
At the recent Church Congress three 
elaborate papers were read on the sub- 
ject, by Archdeacon Randall, Sir Robert 
Phillimore, and Sir William Jones. Arch- 
deacon Randall described, in strong and 
true terms, the degraded condition of 
the Church, but he nevertheless confined 
himself to suggesting that certain bish- 
ops should be selected by their brethren 
as members of the Judicial Committee, 





that the minority should publicly state 
the grounds of their dissent, and that 
Privy Council judgments should not be 
binding on the Privy Council itself. Sir 
Robert Phillimore, who, as judge of the 
Court of Arches, is himself a layman, on 
ecclesiastical matters does not even go 
this length. He only desires that all 
bishops should be removed from the Ju- 
dicial Committee, and formed into an in- 
dependent board, to which questions of 
doctrines should be referred. 

That both these remedies, if adopted, 
would be insufficient to cure the evil, is ob- 
vious. Both would leave to the Judicial 
Committee a controlling influence over 
the doctrines of the Church, and would, 
therefore, by no means prevent the effi- 
cient patronage by the state of the views 
of the Essayists and of Colenso. 

The continued discussion of this sub- 
ject in the Church of England can hardly 
fail to open the minds of even the En- 
glish Churchmen, more and more, to the 
radical erroneousness of the entire sys- 
tem of State Churchism, and gradually 
prepare the way for its overthrow. If, 
as is reported, men of as great influence 
as Dr. Pusey and Mr. Gladstone are al- 
ready strongly inclined in this direction, 
the progress toward attaining the sepa- 
ration of Church and State is certainly 
considerable. 


GERMANY. 


THE Gustavus ADOLPHUS ASSOCIA- 
TION.—The general assembly of this 
society, whose beneficent operations 
abroad and popularity at home are 
increasing every year, was held in 1865, 
at Dresden, from September 5th to 7th. 
The society was established in 1843. 
From 1843 to 1858, or sixteen years, it 
raised one million thalers for providing 
the Protestants scattered in Roman 
Catholic districts with churches and 
schools. The second million was raised 
from 1859 to 1864, or in six years, From 
the report on the last year, 1864, we 
learn that this society aided 723 poor 
Protestant congregations, and the sum 
expended to this end was 195,634 thal- 
ers, Compared with the previous year, 
this shows an increase in the number of 
supported congregations of fifty-three, 
and in the amount of expenditures of 
16,504 thalers. The following details of 
last year’s report are of interest, as they 
illustrate the great usefulness of the 
society in the Roman Catholic and non- 
Christian countries : 
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Countries. Congregations. Grants. 
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During the year 1864, seventeen new 
branch associations, one district associ- 
ation, seventeen ladies’ associations, 
were organized, and seven new churches 
were opened. 


MEXICO. 


ProsPECTS OF PROTESTANTISM.—Mex- 
ico has prevented the spread of Protest- 
ism more effectually than any other Ro- 
man Catholic country of either America 
or Europe; but at length even this 
stronghold of religious intolerance has 
been conquered. Both the republican 
and the imperial governments have de- 
clared in favor of religious toleration ; 
the number of foreign Protestant resi- 
dents has largely increased in conse- 
quence of our war, and particularly in 
consequence of the downfall of the re- 
bellion, and the few native converts to 
Protestantism can now profess their 
religion in public and begin with the con- 
struction of the first Protestant churches 
and schools. It is to be hoped that 
henceforth the American Missionary 
Society will pay a greater attention to 
the religious wants of Mexico than has 
been the case in the past. Hitherto 
only the American and Foreign Christian 
Union and American Bible Society have 
extended to them their operations, and it 
is especially the former society, which has 
been instrumental in establishing Prot- 
estantism in Mexico on a firm basis. 
Several recent numbers of the organ of 
these societies have contained valuable 
communications on the subject, the sub- 
stance of which deserves to be widely 
known and preserved as the beginning of 
the history of Protestantism in our sister 
republic. The society has for several 
years supported a missionary laborer for 
the evangelization of the Mexicans. 

First living on the border of Texas, 
Miss Rankins has subsequently availed 
herself of the religious toleration which 
Mexican Protestants now enjoy, and es- 
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tablished herself at Monterey, the capital 
of the state of New Leon. Monterey is a 
city of about 12,000 inhabitants, and an 
important point in Northern Mexico, 
from which, as a center, operations can 
easily be extended in all directions. 
Miss Rankin commenced as long ago 
as ten years to teach Mexican girls, and 
after instructing them carefully in the 
Bible, she has sent a copy with each one 
to her family, and has thus introduced 
hundreds of Bibles and thousands of 
tracts into Mexico, 

The seed thus sown has “borne good 
fruit.” Miss Rankins, who was recently in 
this city, makes on this subject the fol- 
lowing communications in the ‘“ Christian 
World: ” “A native church has been 
organized, consisting of fourteen mem- 
bers, who give the most satisfactory evi- 
dence of genuine conversion. Four or five 
of these converted Mexicans are men fully 
competent to go forth as_colporteurs, 
traveling from place to place, teaching 
and instructing both old and young in 
the things pertaining to the kingdom of 
God, and the salvation of their souls. 
Nothing hinders them from going imme- 
diately into the field, already ready for 
the harvest, but the want of means 
by which their families may be sup- 
ported, 

“Rev. Mr. Hickey, agent of the 
American Bible Society for Mexico, is 
the only Protestant clergyman whom I 
know, and he is prescribed to his legiti- 
mate work, that of circulating the Scrip- 
tures. These inquiring Mexicans meet 
together as often as circumstances per- 
mit, read the Scriptures, pray, and mutu- 
ally encourage each other in their Chris- 
tian life. Although persecuted and 
threatened by the priests, and cast off 
by friends and neighbors, they are still 
increasing in numbers and strength. 

“The native church in Monterey was 
organized two years ago by the Bible 
agent, and has in charge over it a Chris- 
tian man who acts as teacher, meeting 
the members twice on the Sabbath, and 
twice during the week. Such are the 
indications of a permanent and aggres- 
sive work in Monterey, that an enlarged 
system of operations is demanded.”’ 

The great need of the Protestant con- 
gregation in Monterey is the possession 
of their own church and school The 
priests, as in other Roman Catholic 
countries, are of course using their whole 
influence to prevent the Protestants 
from reuting a house for their religious 
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meetings. The Protestant congregations ! 
are thus compelled to change constantly | 
their places of meeting, and sometimes 
even the regularity of their religious as- | 
semblies is interrupted. The posses- 
sion of a house of worship, of course, 
greatly facilitates the establishment of 
a permanent congregation, and largely | 
adds to the number of casual attendants. 
Such a building can at the same time be | 
used for the education of native youths 
of both sexes, many of whom may thus | 
be prepared for spreading the doctrines | 
of Protestant Christianity by teaching 
and preaching. 

A number of priests in Mexico con- 
tinue to declare themselves in favor of 
a religious reform. One of them is em- | 
ployed by the American and Foreign 
Christian Union to prepare a new transla- 
tion of the Bible into Spanish. The lib- 
eral party, as a whole, is not only favor- 
able to the establishment of religious 
liberty, but they are more opposed to the 
Church of Rome than ever. As soon 
as the star of the republic shall again 
rise, Mexico will offer unusual prospects 
for the spread of Protestantism. 


MADAGASCAR. 


Success OF THE PROTESTANT MIs- 
sions.—The fears which the assassina- 
tion of King Radama I. and the intrigues 
of French diplomatists and priests raised 
for the future of the Protestant missions 
in Madagascar, have fortunately not 
been realized. On the contrary, Protest- 
antism has struck deep root in the 
island, and Madagascar already stands 
forth as an inchoate Protestant country, 
and as a conclusive proof that the labors 
of devoted Protestant missionaries—as 
Roman Catholic writers, with the great 
applause of an anti-religious press, so 
boastingly assert—have not been every- 
where a failure. The facts which were | 
recently adduced by the Rev. Mr. Ellis, 
the pioneer missionary of Madagascar, ina | 
public address delivered in England, are | 
an interesting contribution to the relig- 
ious history of our age. It will be re- 
membered by most of our readers, that | 
during the enlightened rule of King Ra- 
dama I. English missionaries, in the 
employ of the London Missionary So- | 
ciety, spread the first knowledge of | 
Christianity, which was adopted by a | 
large number of natives. To the bright | 
prospects which thus began to open, the | 
death of Radama, in 1828, seemed to | 
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put a stop. His widow, who succeeded 
him on the throne, hated the Christians, 
expelled the missionaries, and seemed 
to be determined to exterminate Christi- 
anity. A large number of the natives, 


| however, gave the best proof of the 


soundness of their conversion by re- 
maining firm during a severe persecu- 
tion. The period of persecution again 
ceased and that of toleration recom- 
menced when the pagan queen died in 
1860, and was succeeded by her son, 
Radama IT., who was known to be a 
friend of Christianity. The missionaries 
were allowed to return and to resume 
their operations. All restrictions upon 
the open profession of Christianity were 
removed, and it soon became evident, 
that notwithstanding the secrecy in 
which the native Christians had for 
years been compelled to hide the pro- 
fession of their faith, their number had 
not decreased. On the contrary, intel- 
ligence was received from remote places 
which had never been visited by a Eu- 
ropean, that Christian congregations had 
been organized by native missionaries, 
and soon the number of Christians 
throughout the island began again rap- 
idly to increase. The missionaries who 
have since been laboring in this inter- 
esting field are very sanguine of success; 
and Mr. Ellis, in the address to which 
we have already referred, expresses the 
hope that the next generation of the 
island will be predominantly Christian, 
and witness the overthrow of paganism. 

America has as yet not been repre- 
sented through its missionaries, in Mad- 
agascar. The bright prospects which 
there open for the permanent establish- 
ment of Protestantism, and the great 
efforts made by the Church of Rome to 
prevent this result, well deserve to at- 
tract the attention of all our missionary 
societies to this field. 


ROMAN OATHOLIOISM. 


ITALY. 


THE Pope, THE GOVERNMENT, AND 
THE ULTRAMONTANE Party.—In hardly 
any country of Europe have the people 
at the polls pronounced themselves more 
unanimously against the claims of the 
Papacy and the tendency of the Ultra- 
montane party, than in Italy. The 
Italian Chamber of Deputies consists 
of 443 members. At the general elec- 
tion held in October, the Ultramontane 
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party did not succeed in electing more | 
than about twelve members; all the | 
others, though differing in their political | 
views, are unanimous in rejecting firm- | 
ly the interference of the Church in 
secular affairs, and in demanding the 
total abolition of the temporal power of 
the Pope, notwithstanding the threats 
of excommunication held out to every 
one favoring such a scheme. The num- 
her of voters in Italy is at present about 
800,000; comprising all the intelligent 
and wealthy classes of the population, 
and as far as these are concerned the 
influence of the Church as the recent 
election has again demonstrated, is of 
very little account. A Chamber of 
Deputies like the one elected in October | 
will protect the principle of religious | 
toleration, and all the rights which since | 
the establishment of the kingdom of 
Italy have been granted to Protestants. 
The address with which the king, in 
November, opened parliament, gives us 
reason to hope that great progress will be 
made in the way of ecclesiastical legis- 
lation. The king invites the co-operation + 
of parliament for proper measures to es- | 
tablish the absolute separation between 
Church and State. If the government 
itself leads the way with regard to this 
important reform, there is no doubt that 
the vast majority of the chamber will 
approve it. Thus Italy will be first of 
the great countries of Europe to intro- 
duce into the old world one of the chief | 
features of the civilization of our Union. | 
The carrying through of this principle | 
cannot fail to be of far-reaching influence | 
upon the fate of the Papacy. 





| 
| 
| 

| 
CATHOLIC ConGREsS.—As the Catholic | 
Congress of Belgium did not meet in 
1865, and that of Switzerland is too 
small a body to attract general atten- 
tion, the Catholic Congress of Ger- 
many, which met in September, 1865, 
at Treves, was the only noteworthy de- 
monstration of this kind by the Roman 
Catholics of Europe during the year. The 
organs of the Roman Catholic Church 
represent this vast congress, as well as | 
its predecessors, as a signal manifestation 
of the vigor and vitality of their Church. | 
They are led to this opinion by compar- | 
ing the interest in the canse of the | 
Church exhibited at these gatherings | 
with the universal apathy formerly pre- | 
vailing among the laity. Protestant ob- 
servers who carefully study the history 
of these meetings in their relation to the 
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bulk of the Catholic population, will 
arrive at a very different conclusion. 

In the first place the small number 
of these meetings in Roman Catholic 
Europe is in itself a proof of the little 
vitality which is at present tc be found 
in the Roman Catholic communion. The 
large majority of the countries of 
Europe are Roman Catholic, yet Ger- 
many, where Roman Catholicism has 
been for three centuries influenced and 
benefited by the contact with Protest- 
antism, is the only country where these 
meetings take place regularly. Most of 
the countries have not even made yet an 
attempt. Only few energetic men from 
France, Italy, Spain and Portugal, ap- 
pear at these foreign congresses to la- 
ment the apathy of their countrymen. 
Only Belgium, where the zeal of the 










































| Roman Catholics has been quickened 


by its struggle against liberalism, has 
attempted to follow the example of Ger- 
many. The first Belgian Congress, in 
1863, attracted attention on account of 
its novelty; the second, in 1864, was, 
in the opinion of the Roman Catho- 
lics themselves, so vastly inferior to the 
first, that its managers thought best to 
abandon the plan of annual congresses, 
and concluded to hold one every other 
year. 

With every new meeting of these con- 
gresses, it becomes more apparent that 
there is nowhere a nation which still be- 
lieves in the principles of the Church of 
Rome, and that the influence of Rome 
on modern society is steadily decreasing. 
In Germany the Catholic Congresses 
have been ut work for eighteen years, 
yet the popular mind is now as little in- 
fluenced by them as before. The split 
in the Catholic districts between the 
“Catholic” and “liberal” parties has 
widened; yet an overwhelming and still 
increasing number of Roman Catholic 
districts prefer at all the municipal and 
state elections the liberal to the Catholic 
candidates. With one exception all the 
leaders in these congresses are men with- 


| out influence upon their fellow-citizens, 


and noted for nothing but servile submis- 
sion to the demands of Rome. Rarely a 
man arises among them whose talents 
command the attention of the world at 
large; and if at length such a man arises, 
he is almost sure tobe disavowed by 
Rome. The speech of Montalembert on 
religious toleration at the Congress of 
Malines, which, after having been re- 
produced and eulogized by the Roman 
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Catholic press of every country, was 
formally disapproved by Rome, is a re- 
markable example. | 

Another proof of the weakness of the | 
principles represented by these con- 
gresses is the fear of their leaders to in- 
dorse fully and frankly all the demands 
of the Pope. Zealous as they claim to 
be in the service of Rome, and unre- 
served as they appear to be in their ad- 
hesion to the late Encyclical and all 
other manifestoes of the Pope, they dare 
not embody in their resolutions the 
principles laid down in the Encyclical. 
They do not denounce liberty of the 
press, religious toleration, and other 
modern heresies, but confine themselves 
to complaining that they don’t have the 
full share of the liberties which the anti- 
Catholic, legislation of their country | 
grants to all. It is evident that the 
most zealous elements in the Roman 
Catholic population have not the cour- 
age to profess all the sentiments of Rome. 

The work performed or reported at 
these congresses is insignificant if com- 
pared with the operations of the Prot- | 
estant Societies. The progress of the 
Young Men's Catholic Societies is by no 
means more rapid than that of the 
Young Men’s Christian Societies in Prot- 
estaut countries. The reported success | 
of the Society for Circulating Catholic 
Pamphlets, will dwindle down to little, 
if compared with the operations of the 
Protestant Tract Societies. The slow 
advance of the twenty-three millions of 
Roman Catholics in Germany in the 
establishment of an independent Catho- | 
lic University, cannot challenge a com- | 
parison with the rapid increase of Prot- 
estant colleges in this country. 


In some respects this congress itself 
bore testimony to the failure of the 
efforts of the Catholic Societies. It is 
an incontrovertible fact that although 
the majority of the Germans are set 
down as being nominally Roman Catho- 
lics, the overwhelming majority of the 
periodical press are very decided oppo- 
nents of Roman Catholicism. The pro- 
portion of Protestant religious papers 
to Roman Catholic papers is at least 
three to one; and among the secular 
papers the Catholic Church can hardly 
be said to control one in twenty. How 
to remedy this evil has been the subject 
of animated discussion at every meeting 
of the Church Congress. But the pro- 
gress made since 1848, when the first 
congress was held, is entirely unsatis- 
factory in the eyes of the leaders. At 
this year’s congress it was again pro- 
posed to establish a central office for 
the Catholic press. But the committee 
of the Congress reported that the pro- 
ject must be abandoned, and it was 
clearly intimated that interest, money, 
writers, and everything else required 
was wanting. The school question was 
reported to be in an equally unsatis- 
factory condition. No state government 
satisfies the Church of Rome, and the 
whole influence of the public school 
system is found to be adverse to the 


| interests of Rome. It is thought, there- 


fore, among the leaders of the Church 
party, that it will become necessary to 
organize everywhere private Catholic 
schools. All these facts taken together, 
there is but little doubt that the eman- 
cipation of the Roman Catholic popula- 


| tion of Germany from the influence of 
| Rome is making progress. 
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Arr. XI—FOREIGN LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


GERMANY. 


The periodical theological literature of | 
Germany has received, in 1865, a very | 
valuable addition, by the publication of | 
a new monthly at Gutersloh, Westpha- | 
lia, under the title “ Apology of Faith.’’ | 
Its editors are the Rev. O. Andrew, | 
pastor at Neheim, Westphalia; Prof. O. | 
Zockler, of the University of Giessen ; 
and Dr. Grau, of the theological faculty, 


of the University of Marburg. The 
two latter scholars are favorably known 
as authors of apologetic works, all of 
which have been referred to in former 
numbers of the Quarterly Review. As 
the name of the new periodical indicates, 
it has the special object to defend Chris- 
tianity against the attacks of all the 
different schools of its modern oppo- 


' nents, and to demonstrate that Christi- 


anity alone is a safe basis of society and 
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of civilization. It will aid those whose 
faith has been shaken by modern science 
in reconfirming it, and those who have 
lost their faith in recovering it. To that 
end it will review the whole of modern 
literature and modern life, and show that 
there is no discord, but harmony, be- 
tween true science, true progress, and 
religion. A large number of the prom- 
inent scholars of the evangelical school 
of Germany have promised their contri- 
butions. Among those whose names are 
well known in the United States, we 
mention Professor Dorner, of Berlin, 
Professor Ebrard, of Erlangen, Dr. Fa- | 
bri, author of the work on Materialism, 
Dr. Harless, President of the Supreme 
Ecclesiastical Consistory of Munich, 
Professor Gess, of Gdttingen, Prelate 
Dr. von Kapff, in Stuttgardt, Dr. Klie- 
foth, of Schwerin, Professor Luthardt, 
of Leipzic, Professor Van Oosterzee, of | 
Utrecht, Dr. Wichern, in Berlin. 

A number of Roman Catholic profess- 
ors of theology have united to establish 
a new literary organ, for the review of 
the entire literature from the stand- 
point of their Church. Professor 
Reusch, of Bonn, well known as the 
author of several works on the New 
Testament, will be the editor. 

A new posthumous work of the late 
Professor F. C. Baur, of Tiibingen, is 
announced, giving his “ Lectures on the 
History of Christian Doctrines. (Vor- 
lesungen tiber die Christliche Dogmenge- 
schichte. Part I. of Vol I. Leipzic: 
1865.) Theentire work will consist of | 
three volumes, the first of which will | 
embrace the Doctrines of the ancient 
Church, the second those of the Church 
of the middle ages, and the third those 
of the Church of modern times, Part I. 
of the first volume, which has been pub- 
lished, extends over the period from the | 
apostolical age to the Synod of Nice. In | 
point of extent and completeness this | 
work of Baur will take rank among the | 
foremost works in this department of | 
German theology. As regards the the- | 
ological stand-point, the late author was 
well known as the leader of the negative | 
school of German theologians. 

Luther’s theological views (which | 
many High Lutherans regard as almost | 
as important as the doctrines of the | 
Bible) continue to be the subject of a 
number of new theological works. 
Among the most important of this class | 
of works belongs that by Prof. Dieck- | 

hoff, of Rosteck, on Luther's teachings | 
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' concerning the power ot the Church. 


(Luther's Lehre von der Kirchlichen Ge- 
walt, Berlin: 1865.) 


FRANCE. 


One of the most important recent pub- 
lications of Protestant France is a new 
work by Count A. de Gasparin on “The 
Family, its Duties, Joys, and Sorrows.”’ 
(La Famiile, ses Devoirs, ses Joies, et ses 
Douleurs. 2 vols. Paris.) The name 
of the author alone is a guarantee that 
the new work is one which will be wel- 
comed by all the evangelical Churches of 
the world. Count Gasparin is one of 
the most eloquent champions the Chris- 
tian family has ever found. He declares 
open war against those enemies of the 
family who prefer, to its stern and beau- 
tiful duties, the cowardly peace of celib- 
acy, which diminishes the existence and 
frequently extinguishes the tenderness of 
the heart, while the family inspires de- 
votion, encourages noble works, sympa- 
thizes with all that is great and good, 
calls away from laziness and cowardice. 
In his description of the Christian family 
he takes his point of departure from God. 
It is God whose holy presence purifies 
it, sanctifies it, sustains it during the 
hours of sorrow, and awards to it pure 
and legitimate joys. Nowhere, Count 
Gasparin shows, the word of Jesus that 
one thing is necessary proves more true 
than in the family. The moral distance 
between a religious family, however 
poor and devoid of external advantages, 
and a family having all external ad- 
vantages in abundance but no faith, is 
as wide as that between heaven and 
earth. A work by such an author and 
on such a subject will undoubtedly, by 
means of translations, soon be made 
accessible to all Protestant nations. 

A new History of the United States, 
from the establishment of the first colo- 
nies to the first presidency of Abraham 
Lincoln, has recently been published by 
J. F. Astié, one of the regular contribu- 
tors of the Revue Chretienne, (Histoire de 
la Republique des Etats Unis. 2 vols. 
Paris: 1865.) The work is introduced 
to the public by an introduction from 
the pen of Professor Laboulaye. Both 
Laboulaye and Astié are known as en- 
thusiastic admirers of our American in- 
stitutions. The author, says Professor 
Laboulaye in the preface, has undertak- 
en to prove that 

Christianity is the source of all liberty : 
that it has not only elevated the charae- 
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ter of woman in the family and abolish- 
ed slavery, but it has —— the 
citizen, destroyed the old privileges, and 
founded modern democracy... . Liberty 

a bad reputation in some of the Euro- 
pean countries. It is only known by the 
ruins which it has caused, by the violence 
which it has produced; but ought this 
violence, these faults, these crimes, be 
attributed to liberty or to the men who 
have used its sacred name to dishonor it ? 
The example of America gives us quite a 
different notion of liberty, and teaches us 
to respect and to love it. In this liberty 
which elevates the souls, enlightens and 
purifies the spirits and draws the hearts 
nearer to each other, we see the most 
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recognize Christ as their master. Let us 
recognize the tree by its fruits; let us 
understand that religious, political, so- 
cial, individual liberty is the daughter of 
Christianity ; instead of cursing and in- 
sulting it, let us try to know it, and per- 
haps, learning more of its divine beauty, 
we may finally love and embrace it. We 
shall introduce it to our hearths, and de- 
vote to it our entire lives. That Amer- 
ica has done, and who will say that she 
has not fared well with it. May we be 
able to follow this example. May the 
same love and the same faith carry the 
civilization of the world toward the saine 
future of good will, of peace, and of pros- 


perity. 


— Sop ete Caepel. se ner top Works conceived and carried out in 

all, which rejects slavery, and protects such a spirit can of course not fail to be 

minorities and the individual, has only effectual apostles of our institutions, both 
e its appearance in countries which | political and religious. 








Arr. XIL—SYNOPSIS OF THE QUARTERLIES, AND 
OTHERS OF THE HIGHER PERIODICALS. 


American Quarterly Reviews. 
AMERICAN PRESBYTERIAN AND THEOLOGICAL REVIEW, October, 1865. 


(New York.)—1. Demoniacal Possessions of the New Testament. 2. The 
Ministering of Christ and Christian Ministering. 3. Analysis and Proof 
Texts of Julius Muller's System of Theology. 4. The Relation of Chris- 
tianity to the Present Stage of the World’s Progress in Science, Civili- 
zation, and the Arts. 5. Slavery and Christianity. 6. Resume of the 
Geological Argument. 


BrsiroTueca Sacra, October, 1865. (Andover.)—1. What is the True 
Conception of Christian Worship? 2. New England Theology. 3. Life 
and Correspondence of Theodore Parker. 4. The Son of God. 5. Fred- 
erick Denison Maurice, 6. Editorial Correspondence, 7. Egyptology, 
Oriental Archeology and Travel. 


EVANGELICAL QUARTERLY Reyrew, October, 1865. (Gettysburg.)— 
1. Church Music, 2. Reminiscences of Deceased Lutheran Ministers. 
3. Natural Theology. 4, True Greatness, 5, The Cross, 6. Marriage— 
Translated from Zeller’s Biblisches Worterbuch. 7. Inauguration 
Addresses, 8. Pilate’s Question. 9. “The Laborers are Few.” 


FREEWILL Baptist QUARTERLY, October, 1865, (Dover, N. H.)—1. A Good 
Minister of Jesus. 2. Oneness of the Church of Christ. 3. Woman’s 
Position and Influence. 4. One of the Presumptive Arguments for the 
Divinity of the Bible. 5. Life and Times of Paul, 6. Dr. Lyman 
Beecher, 


New ENGLANDER, October, 1865. (New Haven.)—1. The Revival of 
Letters in the Fourteenth and Fifteenth Centuries. 2. Principles of 
Art. 3. A Divine Actor on the Stage. 4. The Word made Flesh, 
5. The Rights of the Nation, and the Duty of Congress. 6. Ought 
Treason against the Government of the United States to be Punished ¢ 
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English Reviews. 


BRITIsH AND FoREIGN EVANGELICAL Review, October, 1865. (London.)— 
1. The Development of the Ancient Catholic Hierarchy. 2. Augustine. 
8. Candlish’s Cunningham Lectures. 4. Early History of Heathenism. 
5. Scripture Songs of the Scottish Church. 6. The Skepticism of Hume. 
7. Rome and the Roman Question in 1865, 8, Miscellaneous Intelligence. 
9. German Theological Literature. 


BRITISH QUARTERLY REVIEW, October, 1865. (London.)—1. Matthew 
Arnold, Poet and Essayist. 2. Frost and Fire. 3. Palgrave’s Central 
and Eastern Arabia. 4. The Judges of England. 5. Mrs. Browning’s 
Poetry. 6. State Policy of Europe in 1865. 7. Lecky’s History of 
Rationalism. 8. Notes on the United States since the War. 


CurisTIAN REMEMBRANCER, October, 1865. (London.)—1. Guizot on 
the Christian Religion. 2, The Early Struggles of the Church of Christ. 
3. Theiner’s Documents from the Vatican. i. Palgrave’s Arabia and the 
Arabs, 5. Zeller on the Greek Philosophy. 6. New Translations of 
Eastern Liturgies. 7. Faith and Life. 8. Gnosticism, 9. Ffoulkes on 
the Divisions of Christendom. 


Eprnsuren Review, October, 1865. (New York: Reprint.)—1. Journal 
and Correspondence of Miss Berry. 2. Life in the Criminal Class. 
3. The Rock-cut Temples of India, 4. Life of Carl Maria von Weber. 
5. Campbell’s Frost and Fire. 6, Posthumous Writings of Alexis de 
Tocqueville. 7. Palgrave’s Arabia. 8. The Cromwellian Settlement of 
Ireland. 9. Sir Thomas Wyse’s Peloponnesus. 10, American Psycho- 
mancy. 


LONDON QUARTERLY Review, October, 1865. (New York: Reprint.)— 
1. Cathedrals of England. 2. The Mariner’s Compass. 3. The Resour- 
ces, Condition, and Prospects of Italy. 4. The Poetry of Praed and Lord 
Houghton. 5. Blind People. 6. Field Sports of the Ancient Greeks 
and Romans, 7. The Gallican Church. 8, The Russians in Central 
Asia. 

Norra British Review, September, 1865. (New York: Reprint.)— 
1. Mr. Mill’s Examination of Sir W. Hamilton’s Philosophy. 2. Bur- 
lesque Poetry. 3. Carlyle’s History of Frederic the Great. 4. Sir Benja- 
min Collins Brodie, Bart. 5. Mr. Russel on the Salmon. 6. Sensation 
Novelists: Miss Braddon. 7. “ Frost and Fire.” 


WeEstTMINSTER ReEviEW, October, 1865. (New York: Reprint.)—1. Per- 
sonal Representation. 2. Rationalism in Europe. 38. Capacities of 
Women. 4. Palgrave’s Travelsin Arabia. 5, The Holy Roman Empire. 
6. The Doctrine of Nationalities and Schleswig-Holstein. 7. Mr. Grote’s 
Plato. 8. Letters from Egypt. 
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German Reviews. 


ZEITSCHRIFT FUR HisTtoricHke THEOLOGIE. (JOURNAL OF HISTORICAL 
THEOLOLGY.) First Number, 1866.—1. UntHorn, The Literature of 
Church Theology, from 1851 to 1860. 


The above number of the Journal of Historical Theology is more 
a work than a periodical, for the whole number is occupied by one 
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article, or rather by only the beginning of one article. No reader, 

however, will regret this want of variety, for the essay of Dr. 

Uhlhorn is one of the most valuable and interesting contributions 

to theological literature which has been made for many years. His 

object is to review all the German, and the more important 
non-German works which from 1851 to 1860, appeared in the 

Department of Church History. The works are grouped together 

in periods ; the contents and essential points of each are concisely 

stated, and the new light which has been obtained from every 
particular work and from the works of one period, taken together, 
is clearly pointed out. 

The first installment of the essay, in this number of the Journal 
of Historical Theology is restricted to the period of Ancient Church 
History until Constantine, and it subdivides the literature to be re- 
viewed into seven classes. 

1, Literature on the New Testament. 

. The Apostolical Fathers, and the Pseudepigraphs. 

. Gnosticism and Manicheism. 

. Montanism. 

. Patristics and History of Doctrines. 

. The Combat with Paganism. 

7. The History of the Period in General. 

For any one who wishes to acquaint himself with the grave theo- 
logical controversies which have been carried on from 1851 to 1861, 
(or rather to 1864, for many of the works from 1861 to 1864 are 
embraced in this review,) and with théir results, this article is abso- 
lutely indispensable. For we have as yet no other work, in any 
language, which in a so thorough and comprehensive manner lays 
before us the essential results of the literature of the last ten or 
fifteen years. 

JAHBBUCHER FUR DEuTSCHE THEOLOGIE. (Yearbooks of German Theol- 
ogy. Third Number, 1865.)—1, Srerrz, The Doctrine of the Greek 
Church on the Lord’s Supper in its Historical Development. 2. Pavt, 
The Significance of the Resurrection of the Lord for the Faith of the 
Christian. 3. DistELMANN, Remarks on 1 Cor, xv, 51. 4. Jann, Re- 
marks on Rom, viii, 18-23, with special regard to modern commen- 
tators, 

We have already called attention in former numbers of the Quar- 

terly Review to the very valuable essay of Dr, Steitz on the History 

of the Doctrine of the Lord’s Supper in the Greek Church. In 
the above number of the “ Yearbooks,” we have the third instal- 
ment of the essay, which sets forth the gradual transition of the 

“symbolic” view of the Church to the “ realistic” in the second 

half of the fourth century, and examines in particular the pass- 
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ages concerning the Lord’s Supper in the Apostolical Constitu- 
tions, a fragment formerly ascribed to Irenzus, Cyril of Jerusa- 
lem, Ephraem the Syrian, Epiphanius, Gregory of Nyssa, Chry- 
sostom and Maruthas. As in the former installments of his articles, 
Dr. Steitz quotes in full all the passages of the fathers, and thus 
enables the student to become fully satisfied as to the real views 
of the Greek fathers, without being under the necessity of turning 
to the voluminous original. 
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French Reviews. 


Revver pes Devx Monpes.—August 1.—1. Am. Turerry. The Struggle 
of Origenism at Rome—Death of Paula, 3, Tamianprer, The Poetry 
and the Poets of 1865, 4, BERNARD, Progress of Physiological 
Science. 

August 15.—2, E. DuverGieR DE Havranne, Eight Months in America, 
at the Close of the War. Letters and Notes of Travel. 

September 1.—Cu. De Remvusat, Mahomet and Mahometanism, with 
reference to the new work on the Koran, by B. Saint Hilaire. 3, E. Du- 
VERGIER DE HavuranNeE, Eight Months in America, (second Article: 
Life at the Watering Places, and the Northern Lakes.) 4. Borssrer, The 
Roman Catacombs. 5. Maury, The Recent Progress of Organic 
Chemistry. 6. Mazapg, The Crisis of Liberalism in Spain. 

September 15.—1. Esqurros, England and English Life, (twenty-seventh 
article: Religious Life in the Country: the Presbytery, the Church, and 
the School.) 5. Duvercrer pE Havuranne, Eight Months in America 
(third article. The Chicago Convention.) 

October 1.—3. RevitiE, The Pagan Christ of the Third Century—Apol- 
lonius of Tyana, with special reference to the works of German Critics. 
5. Keratry, The French Counter-Guerillas in Mexico, 

RevvE CHRETIENNE, Augyst, 1865.—1, Astre, The Beginning of Abolition 
ism in the United States. 2. PepEzERT, Marc Aurelius, (third article.) 
3. Ho~uarp, The Character of Jesus Christ. 

September 1.—Va court, The Sanitary Condition of the Armies during 
the Great Cotemporary Wars. 2. Detmas, An Obstacle to the Realiza- 
tion of a Separation between Church and State in France. 38, Bont- 
Faz, The Christian Character of Corneille’s Polyeucte. 
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Arr. XTII.—QUARTERLY BOOK-TABLE. 


Religion, Theology, and Biblical Literature. 
Christian Memorials of the War ; or, Scenes and Incidents illustrative of 
Religious Faith and Principle, Patriotism and Bravery, in our Army. 
By Horatio B. Hackert, Professor of Biblical Literature and Inter- 
pretation in Newton Theological Institute. Pp. 252. Boston: Gould & 
Lincoln. 
These sketches we would not “ willingly let die.” It must have been 


a labor of love for the eminent author to gather and arrange them, 
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War is always terrible, and makes fearful havoc of homes, and hearts, 
and lives; but when before was war accompanied by so much of the 
power of Christianity as was the War for the Union? Many felt it 
a religious duty to fight for the Government ; and one-seventh of the 
male members of the Churches are estimated to have volunteered, 
while many entire Churches were left with hardly a living man, 
either clergy or laity. The Christian bishop would “ take our glorious 
flag, and nail it just under the cross.” Pastors, in some cases, led the 
men of their flocks to the field. Neither Cromwell’s Ironsides nor 
Havelock’s Highlanders furnished greater heroes than were many of 
the Christian soldiers of our army. Trust in God for success ; faith 
in Jesus inspiring courage in peril and battle ; patience in the endur- 
ance of sufferings; peace and triumph in death on the field, in the 
hospital and prison; O! how numerous the instances from the general 
down to the drummer-boy! Battle-fields and camps have their holy 
places where the Son of God revealed himself as the Saviour. Armies 
were supplied and resupplied with copies of the New Testament ; 
soldiers at a halt would take them from their pockets and read a 
chapter ; cabins became Bethels; there were regimental Churches and 
regimental revivals; and eternity alone can tell how many thousands 
who left their homes unsaved became Christians in the army. Would 
that all our commanders had been such men as Foote, Mitchell, How- 
ard, Sanders, and Shaw! 

The volume before us contains one hundred and forty-three inci- 
dents, illustrating the above with other points, and giving us examples 
of the intelligence, earnestness, Christian principle and heroism of our 
brave men, They are only a few of the brightest jewels of our coun- 
try, and none of them can we afford to lose. Ww. 





The Centenary of American Methodism. A Sketch of its History, Theology, 
Practical System, and Success. Prepared by order of the Centenary 
Committee of the General Conference of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, by ApeL Stevens, LL.D, With a Statement of the Plan of 
the Centenary Celebration of 1866, By Jomn M’Ciintock, D.D. New 
York: Carlton & Porter. 1865. 

Among its other good results our Centenary has called out Dr. 

Stevens to furnish the Church a miniature of his History of Meth- 

odism. Great and beneficial to the Church has been his mission 

as her historiographer, entitling him to her deepest gratitude and 
highest honor. He comes at the right period of her age: just 
early enough to rescue from total loss a great mass of her best 
reminiscences ; just late enough to be able to contemplate her ori- 
gin in a true historical perspective, It is her vindication and her 
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representation before the world. While such is the character of 
his elaborate work, this “ diamond edition” was yet needed, com- 
pressing the story into sufficiently brief dimensions for the most 
casual readers, and cheap enough for universal diffusion. So will 
the entire whole of the Church understand herself. So will she 
advance in becoming a self-conscious and a most intelligent self- 
active Church. 

It is divided into three parts, answering the three questions: 
What is Methodism? What achievements entitle it to a centennial 
birthday? What are its capabilities and responsibilities for the 
future? Answering the first question is a statement of her his- 
tory, institutes, and doctrines. Answering the second, is a sum- 
mary of the achievements of Methodism in its own growth and 
success ; in its publishing institutions and published works ; in its 
educational results, its Sunday-schools, missionary enterprise, 
patriotism, and miscellaneous aggregates. Answering the third, 
is a series of suggestive topics touching our Church progress 
for coming time, which should be implanted in the mind 
of every thinking Methodist and every Methodist who ought 
to think, While this is an invaluable manual for every ‘Meth- 
odist’s own use, it is just the pocket-piece to present to every 
outside inquirer, to every prejudiced depreciator, to every philo- 
sophic thinker whose attention has never been but can be awak- 
ened to the subject, and who may not have time or interest 
sufficient for a bulkier volume. 


History of Rationalism. Embracing the Present State of Protestant The- 
ology. By Rev. Jonn F. Hurst, A.M. With Appendix of Literature. 
8vo., pp. 643. New York: Carlton & Porter. 1865. 


Mr. Hurst is known to our readers as one of the contributors to 
the pages of the Quarterly. He is a graduate of Dickinson, who, 
after a period of residence in Germany, entered the Newark Con- 
ference, and has illustrated in his own instance the possibility of 
happily blending the different characters of scholar, thinker, writer, 
earnest preacher, and practical pastor. The subject on which he 
writes has deeply interested his feelings, and its ample discussion 
has been a labor of love. His reading, as both the ample quotations 
and the extensive list of works in his Appendix show, has been 
great, for so brief a period of time. His work, in manuscript, 
has received the endorsement of some eminent critics, outside our 
Church, and its publication by our Concern (in connection with 
Scribner) will be welcomed by every friend of religious literature. 
We hesitate not to say that its perusal will richly reward our 
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ministry by the deep and varied interest of the subject, by the 
light it sheds upon the present intellectual and religious condition 
of Europe and America, and by the momentous lessons it fur- 
nishes in the great struggle now going on between high divine 
spiritual truth and the multiform infidelity of the present hour ; 
an infidelity which either as a proud, pretentious transcendentalism 
would outblaze the luster of Christianity and claim to fling her 
into dimness and shade; or, as low sensationalism, would, with 
much scientific pretense, teach us that soul is but matter, that 
man is but animal, and that God is but cosmos. We should say 
more upon the work, but we expect a full review from a compe- 
tent hand. 





Illustrative Gatherings for Preachers and Teachers. A Manual of Anec- 
dotes, Facts, Figures, Proverbs, Quotations, etc. Adapted for Christian 
Teaching. By Rev. G. 8. Bowrs, B. A. 12mo., pp. 464. Philadel- 
phia: Perkenpine & Higgins. 1865. 


We suppose that many a young preacher may really be aided by 
books like this ; but the preacher who depends upon such aids is 
the worse for their use. We cannot imagine a Chalmers, a Way- 
land, an Olin, or a Summerfield leaning on such a sort of reed. 
But this kind of book is decidedly better than skeletons to be 
dressed with the investments of life, or those piles of homiletical 
crusts and scraps which are given in some of our commentaries for 
the young preacher to transmute into the bread of life. We 
never tried such a skeleton, or any of those scraps; but we should 
think them about the most difficult machine or material for ser- 
mon manufacturing conceivable. We should as soon think of 
making a poet with a rhyming dictionary, as a preacher with 
scraps and skeletons. 

These Gatherings, however, have something of the freshness of a 
live literature. They are a series of choice anecdotes and beau- 
tiful sayings. The topics are ranged in alphabetical order. The 
authors, whose words are quoted, are worthy the compliment. 
But let no young minister be prevented, by habitual use of such 
aids, from acquiring a full mind and possessing a full heart; for it 
is out of the abundance of the heart the mouth speaketh, 





Hours Among the Gospels; or, Wayside Truths from the Life of our Lord. 
By N. C. Burt, D.D. 12mo., pp. 215. Philadelphia: Lippincott & Co. 
1865. 

Dr. Burt’s volume belongs nearly with the treatises of Paley and 

Blunt, developing a very effective argument for the truth of the 
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sacred writings from “the undesigned coincidences ” appearing 
in the accounts of the different writers. Phenomena of this kind 
never did and never can take place in forged documents. The 
argument is not only very convincing to the candid examiner, but 
it stands alone; no other sacred books or ancient documents far- 
nish anything like it. An argument very conclusive of the truth 
of gospel and apostolic history can be framed by taking into one 
view the connections between the Epistles of Paul and the Acts 
and so the Gospel of Luke. No false documents in all literature 
furnish fibers of such natural and truthful relations, 






+ 
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Foreign Theological Publications. 
Apologetische Vortrige iiber die Grundwahrheiten des Ohristenthums, Von 

Professor CHARLES Exnst LUTHARDT. 8yo. pp. xii. 266. Leipzic. 1864. 
This work consists of ten apologetical lectures delivered in Leipzic 
in the winter of 1864, together with forty-five closely-printed pages 
of notes designed to confirm and illustrate the text. One month 
after its issue a second edition followed, and a third had to be 
printed five months later in order to meet the ever-increasing 
demand. No evangelical defense of the “ Fundamental Truths of 
Christianity” has achieved such a success in Germany for a cen- 
tury. That such a book has found such a market is one of the 
best signs of the times now visible in the German Church. 
The author, a Leipzic Professor, but a few weeks ago ele- 
vated to the rank of Consistorial Counsellor, is one of the most 
active and versatile of the younger generation of German theo- 
logians, a general but moderate ‘“‘ New Lutheran,” clear and grace- 
ful in style, not remarkably profound or original himself, but with 
a wonderful talent for translating other men’s obscure and con- 
fused profundities into pellucid forms of expression. 

The themes of his Lectures are as follows: 1. The Antagonism 
between the Christian and the Infidel View of the World Histor- 
ically Traced. 2. The Contradiction of Being. 3. The Personal 
God. 4. The Creation of the World. 5. Man. 6. Religion. 
7. Revelation. 8, History of Revelation. 9. Christianity in His- 
tory. 10. The Person of Jesus Christ. 

The first lecture gives us a rapid but sharply-drawn outline of 
the history of the struggle between Cluistian and Anti-Christian 
thought, from the beginning until now. In the second he reviews 
the contradictions of being, those of intelligence, feeling, will, of 
life as a whole, death, etc., and then shows the answer which 
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Christianity gives to our questions. This lecture reminds one of 
the corresponding Meditation of Guizot. The third grapples with 
the theistic problem, shows up atheism, establishes theism, and 
refutes the pretensions of pantheism. The fourth embraces among 
other things, a disposal of the astronomical, geological, and other 
objections which unbelieving devotees of natural science are wont 
to urge against the Christian view of the world, and especially of 
its origin. In the fifth, Darwinism, unity of the human race, the 
materialistic psychology, the Scripture doctrine of man and his 
destiny, are discussed, In the sixth, the essence of religion is set 
forth, prayer justified, and the relations of religion to civil and 
political life, to civilization, and to the present, discussed. The 
seventh embraces six points: necessity of revelation, sin, possi- 
bility of revelation, miracles, reality and truth of revelation, and 
finally, its relation to human reason. The history of revelation, 
in the eighth lecture, covers, of course, the historical develop- 
ments of ancient Heathenism and Judaism in their relation to 
Christianity. The next is an eloquent presentation not only of 
the historical argument for the truth of Christianity, but also of 
that which may be drawn from its scope and adaptation as uni- 
versal religion. The closing discourse fitly concludes the demon- 
stration by presenting us Jesus Christ, as at once the explanation 
and the all-sufficient guarantee of our holy religion. 

In point of style the work may be pronounced fully worthy of 
its author’s distinguished reputation. A higher compliment could 
scarcely be given it. In reading its brief, crisp sentences, one can 
scarcely realize that one is perusing a production of a German 
divine; it seems vastly more like Cousin, almost like Victor 
Hugo. He has produced a work popular in the best sense of the 
word, and his success ought to induce others to follow in his 
footsteps. We hope our bishops will render our German candi- 
dates a permanent kindness, by speedily placing these lectures 
upon their Plun of Study, at least as a work to read. <A suitable 
apologetical work has long been sought for them, but in vain ; 
here, at last, we have one. 

Before taking leave of Dr. Luthardt, we wish to say that his 
last considerable work before this (Die Lehre vom freien Willenin 
seinem Verhiltnias zur Gnade, published two years ago,) is one 
of great value to all who interest themselves in the history of 
human speculation touching human freedom in its relation to 
grace. It embraces a learned and critical survey of said specula- 
tion within the Church from the beginning till the Reformation, 
and within the Lutheran branch of the Church from that epoch 
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down to the present day. So complete a history of Christian 
thought on this great and all-determining theme, cannot be found 
in any other work. The author’s talent for reproducing the 
thoughts, principles, and systems of other men, here renders him 
the best of service. One can only regret that his plan did not 
allow him to treat of Pajonism, Edwardeanism, and other histor- 
ical developments within the Reformed Church. Still, as it is, he 
has given us a monograph of rare and enduring value. 


Die Idee der Absoluten Persinlichkeit, oder, Gott und Sein Verhiltniss eur 
Welt, insoderheit eur Menschlichen Persinlichkeit. Von Dr. J. W. 
Hanne. Zweite Auflage. 2 Bde. 8, 553, 321. Hanover, 1865. 

German authors are fond of projecting works of magnificent propor- 

tions. They desire to treat every subject from every conceivable 

point of view, historically, philosophically, controversially, in a word 

exhaustively, and hence they have to lay out their treatises on a 

mammoth scale. One consequence of this passion is a wonderful 

furtherance of human knowledge; but another consequence is, that the 

German literature is full of fragmentary productions, the massy and 

imposing foundations of grandly conceived towers which ambitious 

builders “ began, but were not able to finish.” Such a work is the 
one whose title is above given. It was the author’s original design to 
set forth an exhaustive view of the idea of absolute personality. To 
this end of course the first step would be an investigation of concrete 
personality as presented to us in God and in man. Beginning with 
the first of these topics, the personality of God, he first proposes a 
history of the idea of God, from the earliest times until now. This 
history fills the two volumes before us. Having abandoned the idea 
~ of ever carrying his work forward to its conclusion, the author ought 
in this new edition to have given the part here issued its proper name, 
to wit: History of Speculative Theism in its conflicts with Pantheism 

and Deism. This title would have indicated the exact contents of a 

valuable work, the present one is only commemorative of an ambi- 

tious author’s exploded dream. 

An introduction of some twenty pages discusses the vital import- 
ance of the idea of personality for all human sciences, particularly for 
theology. The history itself is divided into four books. The first 
presents us with the history of the idea of God in the ante-Christian 
era of the world. The theology of Plato and Aristotle is here treated 
of at considerable length. The second book treats of the establishment 
and earliest modifications of Christian Theism in the primitive Church. 
The Old Testament doctrine of God is given only as a transition from 
the one book to the other, and should have received a fuller treatment. 
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This book closes with Augustine. The third conducts the investiga- 
tion through the Middle Ages, and the fourth from the dawn of 
modern times to the present day. The latter fills the entire second 
volume. It possesses for non-German theologians a peculiar value 
from the fact that it discusses the relation of all great systems of 
modern German speculation to Christian Theism. In the pre-Kantian 
period our author distinguishes two speculative currents, a Pantheistic 
and a Deistic one. In connection with the former he treats of the 
theology of Des Cartes and Spinoza, and their significance for the 
history of Theism. _ Leibnitz marks the beginning of a new scientific 
conception. In the Deistic current Wolf, Locke, and Hume pass 
before us. Kant’s influence on the development of Christian Theism 
is set forth with great explicitness; then come in their order Fichte 
and Hegel, after which the reactionary, anti-pantheistic efforts of 
Jacobi, the later Schelling, and Krause, the “panentheist,’ are duly 
set forth and critically reviewed. 

Our author’s style is fresh and readable. Here and there he be- 
trays a little straining after effect, and not unfrequently precision of 
expression is sacrificed to the rhythm of a sentence. This, however, 
is so uncommon a fault in works of its class that it can easily be over- 
looked. Dr. Hanne wrote his work after recovering from an illness 
of some ten years’ duration. He was at that time the pastor of a 
little country church in Salzhemmendorf. The first volume was 
issued in the spring of 1861, and before the second could follow it in 
November of the same year its author had become what he has since 
remained, an ordinary professor in the University of Greifswald. 
The new edition now leaving the press is unaltered. The author’s 
theological stand-point may be inferred from the fact that he is a zeal- 
ous co-operator with the leaders of the “ Protestantenverein,” lis 
philosophical affinities from the circumstance that he almost entirely 
ignores Herbart in the work here noticed, and glorifies the later 
system of Schelling as far as it is at the present day safe for a think- 
ing man to do so. The work which he now for the second time pre- 
sents to the public has defects, but, as a special history of Theistic 
speculation, is the best we have in any language. 





Rudolf Stier. Gesammeltes aus der Zerstrauung. Herausgegeben von Friep- 
Rich Stier. 8vo., pp. 251. Braunschweig. 1865. 


Under this title a son of the late distinguished Dr. Stier publishes 
a collection of miscellaneous theological essays and reviews, orig- 
inally contributed by his father to various theological periodicals 
of Germany. The selection, we are told, was made by Dr. Stier 
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himself. He had intended publishing them under bis own per- 
sonal supervision, but was prevented by death. (He was born 
1800, died December 1862.) This is the more to be regretted 
from the fact, that all the papers were written at the very begin- 
ning of the author’s theological career, and there is reason to 
think, indeed we may say positive proof, that not a few of the 
views herein advanced were essentially modified by subsequent 
study and experience. A liberal annotation by the hand of the 
author would have doubled the value of the work, both for the 
historical and for the theological student. The contents are as 
follows: I. Miscellaneous Theological Essays. 1. Biblical Inter- 
pretation, its Steps and Aim, (from Tholuck’s Literarischer 
Anzeiger, 1836.) 2. Relation of the Apocrypha to Sacred Scrip- 
ture, (Hengstenberg’s Ev. K—Z, 1828.) 3. Rationalism and the 
Agende, (2 art. Ev. K—Z, 1830, 31.) 4. Account of Ram-Mohun- 
Roy, a Brahmin philosopher of East India, and of his attitude 
toward Christianity, (Theol. Nachrichten, 1825-26.) 5. J. F. von 
Meyer and Magnetism, (Ev. K—Z, 1830.) 6. Luther’s Catechism, 
(two arts. Ev. K—Z, 1833, 34.) 7. Contributions to Keryktik [his 
name for the Science of the Art of Preaching,| (Brandt, Homi- 
letische-Liturg., Correspondenzblatt, 1829-31, eight articles.) 
II, Reviews. 1. J. F. von Meyer’s Glaubenslehre, (Ev. K—Z, 
1833.) 2. Gerlach’s New Testament, Vol. I., (Lit. Anzeig., 1837.) 
3. Cl. Harms’ Pastoral Theology, Ist Book, (Ev. K—Z, 1831.) 
4, G. D. and F. W. Krummacher’s Sermons, (Ev. K—Z, 1827-31.) 
5. Fertsch and Méller, on Confessional Fees, together with a 
Closing Reply, (Ev. K—Z, 1830, ’34, ’40.) 

The Essay on Biblical Interpretation is well known to all 
students of exegetical theology as a spirited attempt to vindicate 
to Holy Scripture a deeper and more spiritual significance than 
that sought after by the worshipers of the “ Grammatical-historical 
method.” This method he regards as only the first of three steps 
which the interpreter has to take. The second is the “ pneumat- 
ical-symbolic,” and the third, which is at the same the ultimate 
aim of the whole art, the “ mystical-typical” interpretation. 
Though by no means free from questionable positions, the article 
did good service to the cause of sound evangelical exegesis on its 
first publication, and still deserves the perusal of every young 
expositor. The “Contributions to Keryktik” have been to a con- 
siderable extent incorporated into the last edition of Stier’s 
Keryktik, and hence appear here properly for the third time. The 
other papers are of no great value to American theologians, 
unless it be to individual investigators of the history of German 
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theology, thirty to forty years ago, or to individual admirers of 
the lamented author. 





Die Weissagungen des Propheten Jesaia. Prolegomena zu einem, neuen 
Handbuch der Auslegung. Yon Dr. Frrep Hossg, 8vo., pp. 80. Ber- 
lin: Wiegandt und Grieben, 1865. 


Dr. Hosse is of the opinion that an Exegetical Handbook to Isaiah, 
combining in due proportionthe critical and the practical, is one of 
the present desiderata of German theological literature. Such a hand- 
book he proposes to issue, and as a kind of prospectus we have here 
the Prolegomena thereof, arranged in five chapters, as follows: I, The 
Composition of the Book of the Prophet Isaiah; II, The Critical 
Question in relation to the Genuineness of the Whole Book; III, 
Chronology of these Prophecies; IV, The Fundamental Ideas of 
Isaiah’s Prophecy ; V, Prophecy of Fulfillment. His division of the 
prophetic bogk is this: First collection of prophecies, ch. 1-12; 
second, 13-23; third, 24-27; fourth, 28-35; jifth, 36-39; con- 
clusion, 40-66. The genuineness of the entire book ascribed to 
Isaiah is very ciearly and convincingly argued, and the chronology 
of the different parts thoroughly investigated. The dissertation on 
the fundamental ideas of Isaiah’s prophecy is of much interest. The 
fundamental ideas which our author here investigates are the follow- 
ing: “The Holy One of Israel,” “The Servant of God,” and “The 
Glory of God,” whose visible revelation to all nations the prophet so 


often foretells. In the closing section, “ Prophecy and Fulfillment,” ° 


our author justifies the old distinction between literal and typical 
prophecies, but thinks it cannot in all concrete cases be sharply drawn 
and rigidly carried out. Of the exegetical ability of the new com- 
mentator of course we cannot judge until his work shall appear. The 
promise of these Prolegomena is, however, excellent. 





° 


Philosophy, Metaphysics, and General Science. 


The Intuitions of «he Mind Inductively Investigated. By Rev. JAMEs 
M’Cosn, LL.D. 8vo., pp. 448. New York: Robert Carter & Brother. 
1866. 

Though Dr. M’Cosh’s great work has received both a book notice 

and an elaborate article (by the late-Dr, Dempster) in our Quar- 

terly, we avail ourselves of this beautiful new edition from the 

press of the Carters, to give it another emphatic approval. We 

know no work in the higher metaphysics more sound in its 

teachings, or more worthy the study of the young philosopher or 
Fourtu Srries, Vou. XVIII—10 
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advancing theologian. It embodies, in our individual opinion, a 
philosophy generally true, and more perfectly accordant than any 
rival system with the doctrines of Christianity. We pass from 
its great developments of philosophic truth to the pages of reve- 
lation without a painful chasm, or sense of contradiction or difficult 
reconciliation. It is a true Christian philosophy. 

By our intuitions the soul sees necessary truths; necessary, 
subjectively, so that the soul must Anow them; and necessary, 
objectively, so that they must be truths as known. Let these 
intuitions be analyzed, enumerated, and validly ascertained, and at 
once we know that much, what is truth. True, absolute certainty 
is ascertained. Amid the mists and twilights of doubt and skep- 
ticism true objective reality is described, outlined, and identified. 
Then know we where we are, what is before us, and what we 
are ourselves. ‘These things we know, indeed, but partially; but 
so far as we know, we truly know; and the known is none the less 
valid because there is a large unknown beyond. No hand has 
delineated our intuitions so cautiously, so firmly, and so validly 
as Dr. M’Cosh’s. 

An acute critic in the “ Nation,” in the “Notice” of Dr. 
M’Cosh’s philosophy, attempts to press against it the supposed 
fact that many notions have heretofore been esteemed intuitions 
which the progress of science has proved to be errors. And the 


. query arises, If notions have been falsely imagined to be intuitive, 


why may not the intuitions of Dr. M’Cosh’s philosophy be imagin- 
ary? People once intuitively saw that there could be no anti- 
podes, no men walking on the other side of the globe with their 
heads downward. 

Our own reply would be first a denial of the truth of the statement. 
There never was a time when minds could not conceive (in the sense 
of mentally picturing) a man walking like a fly upon the overhead 
ceiling. A painter never could draw two parallel lines approx- 
imating each other; but a painter, in any age, could paint a man 
with head downward treading the upper ceiling. And here, at 
start, is a fundamental difference. The approximating parallel 
lines cannot be framed in thought; the antipodal walker always 
could. Again, mind does conceive that under no conditions, in no 
age, or part of the universe, by no exertion of infinite power, 
could parallel lines be made to approximate; but no mind ever 
supposed that infinite power could not create and sustain a man, 
as well as a fly, able to walk on the ceiling. Here, then, is a 
second fundamental difference. The difficulty then is not in 
the conceivability or in the intuition of the thing. Where did it lie, 
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then? It lay, we reply, in reconciling the possibility of the actual 
occurrence of the thing with what were the then supposed sur- 
rounding facts of experience and laws of nature. Between such 
possibility and such laws, intuition saw a contradiction; and the 
intuition was right. And holding the laws as true, the mind con- 
cluded the antipodes impossible; and from the premises that was 
a valid conclusion. The error lay back, in the assumption of the 
truth of those laws, and of that assumption the intuition was not 
guilty. The error lay in supposing those facts of experience and 
science were real facts; but the intuition that saw the contradic- 
tion between the antipodes and the supposed facts was sound. 

Mr. Mill at the present hour can conceive a man walking on the 
upper ceiling, just as easy and no easier than the ancients. But 
after he has conceived the mental image he has not approached any 
conviction that any gymnast can actually perform the feat. He can- 
not be made to (not conceive but) believe it. Why? Because it is 
contradicted by what Mr. Mill holds to be the settled course of ex- 
perience. That contradiction Mr. Mill sees, perhaps, by intuition, 
and he sees validly. And, holding the experience as valid he is com- 
pelled to reject the ceiling-walker just as the ancients rejected the 
antipodes. Just so the error of the ancients was not in the intui- 
tion, but in their antecedent notions of general experience. So 
far as it was anterior assumption it was wrong; so far as it was 
intuition it was right. 





Voices of the Boul Answered in God. By Rev. Joun Rerp. 12mo., pp. 
374. New York: Carter & Brothers, 1865. 
The purpose of this volume is to show that the moral instincts of 
the soul demand the provisions made in its behalf by the system 
of evangelical Christianity. An incarnation of the Deity is re- 
quired by the very nature of human thought, which both repre- 
sents God as infinite spirit, and shgpes him as a living person. 
The depth of human guilt as felt by ‘the most truly developed 
moral natures of mankind demands an infinite redeemer. The true 
idea of a divine law broken, requires a divine repairer of the law’s 
honor, and restorer of its authority. The guilty soul prophesies to 
itself a future misery requiring a divine sufferer. Human sorrow 
nas to it a mysterious import, needing a divine sympathizer. The 
present ruin of the soul, its interior discords, the laws of deterio- 
ration under which its influence exists, utterly incapacitating it for 
self-recovery, and pointing to a perpetuity of ruin, demands noth- 
ing less than a divine restorer. The profound dissatisfaction of 
the soul, the element of disturbance in every mundane enjoyment, 
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the disgust in the very satiation of its earthly enjoyments, point to 
a divine satisfier, and indicate God as oar ultimate and our home. 
Thus for man’s moral demands the Christianity of the New Testa- 
ment furnishes the corresponding supply. As a theory, therefore, 
the philosophy of the Gospel is absolutely true. As a method it is 
worthy our most unreserved and earnest acceptance. 

Grant to the author his doctrine of sin and guilt, and all his 
deductions seem to us inevitable. Between the Calvinist and 
Arminian everything depends upon our view of a responsible 
will. But between evangelical Christianity and Pelagianism, in- 
cluding Unitariavism, Universalism, Rationalism, down to blank 
Deism, everything will depend upon the theory and the sense of 
sin. If there be nothing but violation of physical, social, and 
political laws, mere human offences against mere human regula- 
tions, then all the conceptions about divine atonements are mere 
vagaries. But if there be in human transgression something trans- 
cendental and abysmal, aliquid sublime et divinum, if such be the 
true interpretation of the universal sense of our race most deeply 
revealed by the deepest individual moral natures, then man must 
be an immortal being in order to meet the full penalty of his deep 
demerit. Nothing less than a divine saviour can substitute the 
claims of literal justice, and the whole system of provisions in the 
Christian scheme of redemption is a programme drawn up by his 
infinite wants. Mr. Reid’s argument is almost purely psychologi- 
cal. He expresses in rather eloquent language those sentiments 
which he assumes the consciousness of his readers will verify. On 
the particular point of the true conception of sin he quotes the 
experimental language of Edwards, and the historical instance of 
Augustine. Perhaps the argument upon this point needed to be 
more full; or rather it may be that an entire volume, much more 
largely embracing the historical argument, is a desideratum in both 
doctrinal and experimental théology. 

Mr. Reid has performed his work with signal ability. The 
theological thinker, the experimental Christian, the studious minis- 
ter, will find rich thought in glowing language, and pregnant seed 
and provocative to further thought on every page. 





History, Biography, and Topography. 
Life a Horace Mann, By his Wife. 12mo., pp. 602. Boston : Walker, 
uller & Co., 245 Washington street. 1865, 
A vivid, inspiring book. It brings us heart to heart with an 
earnest, electric soul. The conscientious lawyer, the far-seeing, 
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indomitable educational secretary, the progressive politician, the 
fierce antagonist of the mighty Webster, (when he, too, bowed 
down to our great national Dagon,) the thorough, enthusiastic edu- 
cator, the restless, indefatigable reformer—here again, we see his face. 

This book is not an artistic biography. It is prepared in the 
style now so common—a séries of letters and extracts from a 
journal, strung by a loving hand, on a slender thread of narrative. 
It is the man as sketched by himself and his wife. Obviously we 
must not expect to find in this volume a cold, juridical decision of 
the manifold controversies, reformatory, educational, religious 
and political, in which Horace Mann bore so conspicuous a part. 
It is the advocate and not the judge that we come to hear. Hear- 
‘ing thus we shall get that highest pleasure and profit that comes 
from real contact with a soul whose whole life was a galvanic 
thrill along the muscles of our age. 

Born in 1796, in Franklin, Massachusetts, Horace Mann drew his 
first breath under the empire of that Ajax of New England Calvin- 
ism, Dr. Emmons, In an autobiographic letter he gives a painfully 
vivid narrative of the effects of high Calvinistic preaching upon 
his childish conscience and sensibilities. He tells us, in his pecu- 
liarly intense style, of nights made sleepless by the fear of a hell 
which God’s decree had made the inevitable doom of a large por- 
tion of the human race. Accustomed, as he says, almost con- 
stantly in the Sabbath ministrations of Dr. Emmons, to hear 
that God “had sworn before time was, to get eternal glory out of 
the éternal torment” of those doomed to wrath, he tells us that 
at last his whole being rose in hatred against a Being who seemed 
to him “ Infinite Malignity personified.” The reaction in his mind, 
as in so many other active and sensitive minds nurtured in New 
England during the last two generations, was from higher Cal- 
vinism first to Universalism, then to one of the manifold shades of 
what we call Unitarianism, and at last, when President of Antioch 
College, he first assumed Church relations, and united with the 
Christ-ians. Having been long recognized as a friend of Parker 
and Emerson, and a disciple of Comte, it was something of a wit- 
ticism among his friends that “ Mann was called a Christ-ian first 
at Antioch.” 

Mr. Mann had firm faith in human progress. The Gospel seems 
to have been to him, unlike the Rauline formula, the power of 
truth unto the education of man. Common-school education in 
America owes far more to him than to any other man. As secre- 
tary of the Massachusetts Board of Education, he gave an impulse 
to the American common-school system, that is one of the great 
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forces of modern civilization. When called to this position he 
saw all the sublime possibilities wrapped up in the office. He 
entered upon the task bowed down with a sense of its magnitude, 
yet courageously and indomitably girding himself for the toil. 
Few, very few men in the land would have seen such grand oppor- 
tunities for usefulness in this newly-created office, and most would 
have contented themselves with the performance of an official rou- 
tine of duties. But as he set himself to prepare his first educa- 
tional lecture, he writes of the embarrassment that he. felt from 
the “ largeness, the infinity of the theme.” “It is like an attempt 
to lift the earth ; the arms are too short to get hold of it.” Others 
could not see the subject thus. Even in Massachusetts—now, 
largely through his efforts, so celebrated for schools—he met with 
chilling apathy, discouraging words, baffling obstacles flung in his 
path by men who should have been his warmest friends, and 
finally a fierce, rancorous opposition. But his faith never fal- 
tered ; his quenchless enthusiasm burned all the brighter as the 
waters were poured upon it; it blazed contagious from district to 
district, fed by his toil, his money, his strength, his health, and 
almost by life itself. The record of these toils, which made Massa- 
chusetts the pioneer of popular education in America, is a stirring 
story which all should have by heart. 

Mr. Mann’s years in Congress were those stormy cloud-gathering 
years whose records are labeled “ Fillmore,” “ Fugitive Slave Law,” 
‘New Mexico and California.” Staunch and steady he stood, a 
man of iron, in those days of compromise and political corrup- 
tion. Hating slavery through every fiber of his soul, he had his 
weapon drawn whenever and wherever its crest arose. 

From Congress he passed to the presidency of Antioch College, 
in 1853. Here came years of fresh toil, new and more compli- 
cated educational campaigns to be fought on untried and unknown 
ground. The warfare was of a character not wholly to be under- 
stood from the pages of this biography; yet, though he fought 
with his wonted energy and courage, in the midst he fell. The 
fiery soul consumed the body at last. 

It was unfortunate for Mr. Mann, and for the work that he under- 
took with such noble faith and self-sacrificing zeal, that he could see 
no middle path between ultra Calvinism and a Naturalism which 
sadly eclipses, if it does not obliterate, the Supernatural. He 
believed, or acted as if he believed, that the race is to be saved 
by works alone. As we read of his wearing, wearying, soul- 
corroding toil—his longing to live on for ages to toil for humanity 
—we admire, we love, but long to whisper “ Curisr” into his 
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ear. Faith mingled with his work—faith in the Divine Man— 
would have mellowed away the asperities of his character that 
sometimes bruised so sorely his fellow-workers. Comte’s “ Con- 
stitution” usurped in his mind the place left vacant by the Puritan 
gospel; he had a vivid vision of Law, iron and inexorable, crash- 
ing throagh the universe with resistless wheels, and his whole life 
was one mighty shout to humanity to get out of the Juggernaut’s 
path. We admire the glorious works that his half-faith (faith in 
man) has given us, but are sad to think what might have been 
had Law and Gospel dwelt together in his soul. Christ the Ex- 
emplar he saw, and pointed his pupils to his footsteps; but Christ 
the Saviour was veiled by the dreadful shadow that streamed 
through his life from his childhood. But the veil is lifted now, 
we hope and believe. N. 


Conversion of the Roman Empire. The Boyle Lectures for the year 1864, 
delivered at the royal chapel, Whitehall. By CuarLes Mertwace, B.D., 
rector of Lawford, author of the History of the Romans under the Em- 
pire. 12mo., pp. 267. New York: Appleton & Co. 1865. 

The great reputation which Mr. Merivale has acquired, by his lately 


published works, as a master of Roman history, will attract profound 


attention to his tracing the steps by which Christianity gained its 
ascendancy over the Roman empire, and thence over our civilized 
world. He opens his work by exhibiting in his first lecture a brilliant 
contrast between the two most eminent historical points of Pagan 
despair and Christian exultation. At the height of Roman civili- 
zation Julius Cesar, in the senate house, with the silent concur- 
rence of all the intellect of Rome, pronounced death to be a state 
. of absolute nothingness; three centuries after, at the Council of 
Nicea, the assembled representatives of the Universal Christian 
Church, with the emperor Constantine at their head, and the Holy 
Gospels lying in the midst as an authority superior to all others, 
constructed a creed for Christendom, embodying terms of most 
peremptory and emphatic faith in the highest truths of God. By 
what successive phases did the mind of the world pass from one 
to the other of these two contrasted conditions? It is a problem 
of profound interest; and the work of Mr. Merivale is a most 
interesting development, all too brief, of this great question. 
Infidel as classic Paganism was touching immortality and future 
retribution, Rome still believed in a ruling providence over the 
state. The gods were gods of Rome, not of the Roman. The 
state religion assumed a covenant between the city and Jupiter 
Stator, by which he was to be paid in rites and reverence for his 
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guardianship over the commonwealth. Personal immortality and 
personal religion had no existence. The state alone recognized 
and was recognized by a presiding providence. But even before 
Christianity took existence, the causes were at work by which 
this narrow system should be broken up, and the ideas of men 
become universalized. The philosophy of Plato had asserted the 
validity of eternal ideas, superior to the conceptions of sense. He 
had substituted in the place of the old, rude conceptions of Hades 
and Elysium, imagined by the populace and pictured by poets, 
which were now repudiated with contempt, those higher and 
purer intuitions of immortality and retribution which philos- 
ophy, in his view, authenticated. But even his immortality was 
an immortality for the aristocracy of souls; while the destiny of the 
vulgar and the wicked was—annihilation! The conquests of Al- 
exander, meanwhile, followed by the extension of the Roman empire, 
brought the races and the religions of the East and West, of Asia 
and Eurgpe, into full communion, when wonderful was the ferment 
of thought and stupendous the enlargement df views. The unity 
of the human race became an accepted thought. From the East, 
where rays of primitive revelation still lingered, came in vaster con- 
ceptions of God, a deeper sense of sin, and clearer thoughts of im- 
mortality. The utter breaking up of Roman society, the black and 
hopeless prospects of the political future, flung men’s thoughts upon 
the Infinite. A deep reaction against the brutalizing infidelity of 
the past rolled in. By the time that the apostles had commenced 
their world-wide mission, the very philosophers had entirely 
changed their tone, and men like Plutarch, Dion, Chrysostom, and 
Seneca, had become moralists and preachers, Great men and fam- 
ilies kept their philosophic chaplains to purify their characters, con- 
sole their moral sorrows, and elevate their religious hopes. And 
when Christianity was approaching its final triumph, Neo-Platonism 
organized a rival religion, consisting of a curious compound of 
Platonic philosophy and Mithraic mythology. Amid this general 
assemblage of rival faiths, Christianity attained her triumphs by the 
power of the Holy Spirit upon men’s minds, by the wonderful adapt- 
ation of her truths to the wants of the human soul, by the intense, 
positive, and richly-consoling faith which she inspired, and by the 
singularly holy lives of her devotees, and by the triumphant deaths 
of her confessors and martyrs. 

Such is a very brief and imperfect outline of this brilliant vol- 
ume. It is a rich study for the Christian scholar. Yet we must 
express a deep dissatisfaction at the author’s stand-point, and the 
questionable inferences which it seems almost to justify the 
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rationalist in deducing. He systematically, dt start, excludes mir- 
acles and prophecy from their proper place; and the consequence 
is that Christianity appears very much like the mere development 
of the conceptions of the age. It was simply a crystallization of 
the best thoughts of the world. Such is the logical result of that 
self-conceited rejection, so popular at the present day, of the 
Paleyan proofs of Christianity from miracle, and of Theism by the 
argument from effect to cause! The question may be properly 
asked of such emphatic rejectors, Why promote a quarrel between 
two great classes of proofs of the same great truths? Why make 
them antagonize rather than co-operate? Why so absurdly imagine 
that one class must exist only by the destruction of the other? And 
what aggravates the folly of these rejectors is the plain fact that 
Scripture itself does largely and categorically authenticate both 
the miraculous argument for Christianity and the causal argument 
Jor Theism. 

But Merivale’s one-sidedness induces him to place the power 
of Christianity to meet the demands of the soul in a striking light. 
Merivale’s Lectures and Mr. Reid’s “ Voices of the Soul,” are 
striking counterparts to each other. Reid shows, psychologically, 
that Christianity meets the wants of the spirit; Merivale shows, 
historically, that it was by that adaptation to the wants of the 
spirit that Christianity took possession of the world. 


The Life and Character of J. H. Vander Palm, D.D. By Nicnouas Burrs, 
D.D., translated from the Dutch by J. P. WEsTERVELT. 8vo., pp. 401. 
New York: Hurd & Houghton. 1865. 


The modern literature of Holland is almost a sealed book to the 
rest of the world. In the days when Latin was the language of 
scholarly communication throughout Europe, Leyden and Utrecht 
were oracles, and the names of the great Dutch professors were 
household words in other countries; but now, as hardly any one 
out of Holland reads Dutch, men rise to eminence and go to their 
graves in that good old land, and the rest of mankind are none the 
wiser for it. The book before us contains the life of a man of note 
as preacher, politician, orientalist, and professor; yet we hon- 
estly confess that his name had never crossed our path till this 
book was laid before us. We thank Mr. Westervelt with much 
the same feeling as that with which we lay down a good book of 
travels in an unknown region. 

J. H. Van der Palm, was born in Rotterdam, in 1763, and studied 
for the ministry at Leyden. The glimpses at social student habits, 
which this part of the volume affords, are very interesting. We 
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are told that Van der Palm was noted at the university for “ purity 


- of morals,” as well as for diligence in study, which one would 


hardly think of showing with regard to a student in a theological 
school in this country. At the same time the author tells us (with- 
out 4-word of comment) that he was an assiduous theater-goer, 
and that he would play cards all the evening, and be quite fresh 
for his work next day. Another curious illustration: Van der 
Palm was to defend a thesis in public, on “ Ecclesiastes.” His 
friend, Professor Schultens, said to him beforehand, “ If it passes off 
well, you shall have Madeira; if only tolerably, nothing but coffee.” 
After the performance, Schultens was so pleased with his pupil 
that he “‘ called simultaneously for coffee, Madeira, ratafia, and all 
kinds of liquor.” 

Van der Palm was clearly a man of talent, industry, learning, and 
tact. He succeeded well in his studies, his preaching, and his per- 
sonal aims. For many years he was the orator, par excellence, of 
Holland ; men of all professions acknowledged him as at the head 
of the art. The mere list of his writings covers four pages of the 
biography before us; and his literary labors were continyed up to 
within a short time of his death, in 1840. But, as his reputation 
was almost wholly confined to Holland during his lifetime, so, if 
his name be long cherished among men, it will be only in Holland. 
Nothing that he did or wrote seems to have had any influence 
upon the general movement of Europe, either in religion, litera- 
ture, or politics. Me 


*>e 


Politics, Law, and General Morals. 


Scripture Testimony Against Intoxieating Wine. By Rev. Wr11AM Ritcute, 
Dunse, 48mo., pp. 75. Glasgow: Scottish Temperance League Office. 


Not many months since a noted politician of New York State, in 
debate with Henry Ward Beecher, used language to the follow- 
ing effect: “ You extremists run the temperance cause into the 
ground ; and it is you who by your ultraism are ruining the cause 
of antislaveryism.” In a similar strain it has been said that 
earnest antislaveryism has been deleterious to religion, drawing 
the energy of pious men and ministers from the,conversion of 
souls to the emancipation of slaves. What is the true reply to 
these charges ? 

While it is true that the so-called “extreme men” are generally 
efficient workers in the temperance cause, it is not true that the 
temperance cause has been “run into the ground.” The country 
and the age were truly assailed by two stupendous evils, slavery 
and intemperance y but slavery pushed the battle so impetuously, 
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and with such imminent danger of final and complete triumph, 
that the philanthropists were compelled to concentrate their 
enervzies for that battle alone. The antislavery contest absorbed 
for the time being all the moral strength of the age. By con- 
sequence, the temperance effort was remitted; and the Church’s 
labor for immediate conversions was diminished. But the great 
war of slavery has, thanks be to God, been waged and won, and 
the Chureh has leisure to return to her other battle-grounds, 
Let not our gentlemen bibbers, therefore, lay the flattering 
unction to their generous souls, that the cause briefly intermitted 
has been given over or lost. They may yet hear the thunder 
of the temperance battle disturbing their gratulations over their 
wine-cups and brandy bottles. God may have gone up for a 
while, but he is neither dead nor sleeping. 

It is time now for the temperance forces to rouse. They have 
work on hand, and room, time, means, and men, for the work. The 
enemy has, during the intermission, rolled in like a flood. He has 
triumphed, under the fancy that he was left henceforth to have it 
all his own way. Availing himself of the demoralization of a 
great war, strengthened by the example of drunken military gen- 
erals and corporals, he has swept on as if sure of carrying 
all before him. As the rebellion, instigated by slavery, has been 
vanquished, so let this other insurrection against man and against 
God be laid low. Down with this other fierce “ confegeracy.” 
Nor would it be amiss if, during our centenary year, a part of our 
exercises should be devoted to this great reformation. Let our 
American Methodism commence her new century by placing her- 
self, as in other great and good works so in this, in the forefront 
of the movement. Why not have one great simultaneous temper- 
ance meeting in all the Churches of American, and, if possible, of 
European, Methodism ? 1s not temperance a part of our religion ? 
part of our Methodism ? part of our discipline inserted in our fun- 
damental Rules? We have but to go back in this battle, too, to 
the utterances of Wesley, to find words for our banner, high in the 
van. And here we have no internal struggle, no “ conservative” 
party enjoining silence, professedly in favor of temperance, yet 
delicately sensitive to all attacks against drunkenness and rum 
traffic. Here we have harmony, unity, and, with a little thought 
and effort, energy. The question is before us as a Church: What 
can we do to press the temperance reform to success and triumph? 

The little Scotch tract which forms the text (or rather, pretext) 
for this notice is a compressed treatment of the Scripture question. 
It makes out a clear, strong case, vindicating both the Bible and 
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temperance. It presents an argument worthy the attention of in- 
quirers ; and especially of those Churches who would rather not 
drink poison at the communion table. And when we say that the 
Church should be a temperance organism, we mean not that she 
should become a substitute, or an excuse for the non-existence, of 
special societies ; but that she should become the main-spring, mo- 
tive-power, and director of the whole; taking them as a mighty 
instrument for good into her own hands, and applying all her force 
to give them life, activity, and success: 





Christianity and Statesmanship. With Kindred Topics. By Wi11AM 
Haar, D.D., “ Author of Home Life,” “Guide to Conversation on the 
New Testament.” 12mo., pp. 414. Boston: Gould & Lincoln; New 
York, Sheldon & Co.; Cincinnati, George 8. Blanchard. 1865. 

Christianity and the Christian Church have something to do with 
politics. The Church has~ a great, direct, authoritative, divine 
mission in the state, and never must she prove false to her trust. 
Where politics are indeed but questions of transient and earthly 
expediency—when they are a contest of mere men or of secular 
partisanship—the Church has no call to act or speak. But when 
great ethical questions, deep interests of absolute right or of vital 
religion, are made to underlie a political platform, the divine repro- 
bation is upon her if she shrink from uttering the eternal truths 
committed to her trust. Dr. Hague’s essays are a happy exhibition 
of the frue spirit of the Christian minister speaking in a wise, lib- 
eral, statesmanlike spirit upon the great interests of classes, com-. 
munities, and nations. They are a beautiful specimen of Christian 
humanitarianism. Dr. Hague writes in a style somewhat diffuse 
and over-refined, yet remarkable for clearness, purity, and ele- 
gance; often original and eloquent, and very impressive in the 
entire view he usually presents. 


>*e 
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. Periodicals. 
Southern Christian Advocate. E. H. Myers, D.D., Editor. November 9, 

1865. Macon, Ga. 

The Southern Christian Advocate republishes at full length our 
editorial in the last Quarterly on “ Methodist Churches, North and 
South.” This is in accordance with Dr. Myers’ policy, wise and 
worthy of imitation, of showing by extended extracts from our 
papers what is the probable temper of our Church, Upon a 
former article of ours quoted by Dr. Myers through another peri 
odical, he says: “It is refreshing, after what has gone before, to 
find one Christian sentiment remaining to any of their editors, 
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We give an article which breathes a better spirit, and to every 
noble, just, and fraternal sentiment it utters, our own heart 
responds.” Such is this Southern man’s spirit. And yet so una- 
ware is our North of the existence of any such susceptibility to 
kind yet bold utterances, that one of the clearest, noblest minds 
in our Church, said, upon reading our last article, “ You will 
never awaken a response from those fellows.” He held the belief, 
(but too well justified by the despotic proscriptiveness of the old 
slave-power,) that the Southern heart was still impervious and the 
Southern ear still deaf to reason. To him, as to thousands of 
others, it may be a pleasuré to know that our Southern Method- 
ism does respond, sensitively and genially, to generous appeal. 
And perhaps he may further query whether our enlightened and 
philanthropic North may not suffer under the influence of ignor- 
ance, prejudice, and willful deafness to conviction. 

To our Article the Southerner makes the following “ response :” 

It is the kindest utterance we have yet seen toward any of the Southern 
Churches; and yet it does gross injustice to Southern Methodism in more than 
one particular. But such is the general good temper of the article, that we can- 
not find it in our heart to charge this fact to an evil intention. It is only a fur- 
ther proof that the South is now, as she always has been, misunderstood by 
Northern men, even by those whose position and general intelligence ought to 
have made them better acquainted with us. As it is, this article may be counted 
the expression of those Northern Methodists who entertain the kindest feelings 
toward us of the Southern Church; and therefore it should be read. It is proper 
to say, too, that it is from an official editor; and he may, perhaps, rely upon his 
opinions being well received by many of his brethren. There is significance, too, 
in the fact, that Dr. Whedon has always been ranked with the ultra-abolitionists. 

Now if any reader will please to glance over our Article, he 
will perceive that it contains one of the most scathing denuncia- 
tions of slavery that our “radical” pen ever produced; that it , 
chalks our Southern brethren up to the high mark of suffrage irre- — 
spective of color; and that it tells its plain bold truth, not after 
the manner of blank-cartridge, but in a style that our Southern 
brother knows to mean every syllable it utters. Yet this article 
he calmly accepts, and gives us full liberty to thunder antislavery- 
ism and negro suffrage in the very heart of southerndom.* And 
he does all this, taking care himself to note, as a specially favor- 
able point, that the writer “ has always been ranked with the ultra- 
abolitionists.” So that of this “ultra-abolitionist,” one of those 
very “radicals” whom their venerable bishops denounce, he 


* Yet a writer in the Western Christian Advocate (Rev. G. M. Steele, President 
of Lawrence University,) says that though we have battled against slavery for 
years, we “seem to confess that after all there was nothing to fight for! ” We 
have said no such thing, Mr. President. That we have uttered one word to min 
ify the momentousness of the issue of our great thirty years’ war against American 
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rejoices to pour the utterances into the southern mind. And why 
has this Southerner thus done? Simply because antislavery and 
“radical” though we are, he recognizes, intuitively, that ours is 
a brotherly utterance; that, even in the very points of our abo- 
litionism and our radicalism, our purpose and feeling are to the 
very bottom so kindly and generous to the South and to Southern 
Methodism, as perhaps even to raise the query in the Southern 
mind whether our reasonings and proposals may not be as wise 
and worthy of consideration as they are friendly. 

There are two courses then before us. One is, to hate and to 
denounce, to threaten with “ disintegration” and destruction, 
and to proceed to put your menace into invasive action ; the result 
of all which will be to harden the heart, to deafen the ear, and to 
drive into antagonism: an antagonism which will solidify them 
into an indestructible and impervious body, inspired with a tradi- 
tional fanatical hatred, which may last for ages, against every- 
thing Northern. Zhe other is, to reveal yourself as a Christian 
brother, who has no proposal which is not profoundly fair and 
reasonable, and no purpose which is not for the ultimate common 


slavery, is preposterously untrue. We only say, that after the issue is decided it 
is unnecessary to fight without issue, or at least without any issue that peaceful 
means may not most effectually decide. It is one thing to say that it is needless 
to fight after the issue is over, and quite another thing to say the issue was not 
worth fighting for. The same writer accuses us of a ‘letting down of old, stern, 
and lofty principles.” Precisely the reverse is the fact. Instead of a “letting 
down” there is a reining up. Before, we ouly fought for emancipation, now we 
contend for enfranchisement. All we are guilty of is so fighting this battle of 
enfranchisement as to carry its cannonade into the heart of the enemy’s territory. 
And we may here say, the first periodical in the country to advocate, editorially, 
the doctrine of impartial suffrage was the Methodist Quarterly Review; and the 
first ecclesiastical body to adopt it (in the report of the Committee on Slavery) 
was the New York East Conference, by a rising and unanimous vote; and both 
the editorial and the report were written by the same hand. Terrible as has been 
the contest for freedom and nationality, we hold the results worth all they have 
cost. And never have we been more earnest than now in the work, or more san- 
guine in the hope of giving full triumph to the principles of freedom and eternal 
justice over our nation and over our continent. And one of the best modes by 
whivh to attain this, is, we think, the winning, if possible, Southern Methodism to 
stand by our side in support of these principles. . 

There may be strait-lined reasoners who hold it very inconsistent in General 
Grant, who ten months ago was hurling all the thunders of war upon the South, 
to be now reducing his army to a peace establishment, and seeking the nation’s 
prosperity through the ways of concord and public economy. He ought to fight 
on, and fight on, issue or no issue, foe or no foe; otherwise he is confessing that 
there never was anything worth fighting for, and is letting down his high, 
stern, etc., etc. ! 
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good. This may melt his hardness; it may cause his soul to flow 
forth in sympathy ; and it is this, if anything, which will win him 
out of his present narrow-hearted insularity into a broader catholic 
Christianity, into a full sympathy with the spirit of the age, into 
the great evangel of freedom, purity, and righteousness. 

He has greatly mistaken the nature of our individual antislave- 
ryism who supposes that it was ever alloyed with any hatred 
toward the South. We did hate the slave power and all its abet- 
tors, as such ; but we loved the South, and sought to emancipate 
HER from an incubus that was suppressing all her true life. Sue 
IS EMANCIPATED. And now it is one of the most earnest prayers of 
our heart to see her taking the:straightest and shortest path, in the 
direction of the purest freedom, to the highest possible prosperity. 

We are gratified to note how firmly our positions are sustained 
by our venerable Bisuoprs, who say in their Centenary Address to 
the Churches: 

May we not at this auspicious period look for a closer union of all who hold 
our common Methodist faith? We have already, at our meeting at Erie on the 
15th of July last, expressed the conviction that “ with the removal of slavery the 
cause which separated us from one another has passed away,” and we still trust 
that the day is not far distant when there shall be but one organization which 
shall embrace the whole Methodist family in the United States. We would 
rejoice if in our approaching centenary there could be a general union of all 
Methodists who agree in doctrine, and who are loyal to the (iovernment and 
opposed to slavery. It behooves us to cultivate peace and charity toward all 
men; as followers of Jesus we should do all in our power to soothe the asper- 
ities of feeling excited by the war. Let us, as we are exhorted in Scripture, “be 
tender-hearted, forgiving one another, even as God for Christ’s sake hath for- 
given us.” 


The Methodist Centenary Almanac for 1866. 12mo., pp. 72. New York: 
Carlton & Porter. 

The Methodist Almanac for 1866. 12mo., pp. 48. Cincinnati: Poe & 
Hitchcock. 


Two Methodist Almanacs, we suppose, are among the evidences of 
our centennial growth. Both are well “got up,” containing, 
besides the usual calendar and programme of state and Church, a 
due amount of miscellaneous matter. We are gratified, however, 
to learn, that by a very proper arrangement between the two Con- 
cerns, the expense of a double issue will hereafter be avoided, 





Juvenile. 

Golden-Haired Gertrude : A Story for Children. By Taropore Tinton, 
With Illustrations by H. L, Stephens. 42mo., pp. 40. New York: 
Tibbals & Whiting. 1865. 

The Fly. By THeopore Titon. New York. Sheldon & Co. 

Mr. Tilton here takes a gay trip into the romance-land of the 

Middle Ages, and imports thence a quaint little tale for our Yan- 
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kee girldom. His heroine is very much a Cinderella minus the 
slipper, who captivates the king’s son, and is in turn captured as 
his bride. Every little maiden who reads it will of course become 
in fancy the king’s daughter-in-law ; so that doubtless Mr. Tilton 
will create some twenty thousand little American queens. We 
would not spoil the tale by disclosing its secret ; but girldom does 
not read our Quarterly. 

The Fly is a nursery primer, poetical and pictorial, giving 
words to the musings of mother and baby over that volatile insect; 
abounding in terse, vigorous, and sometimes brilliant lines, as 

Spots of red 
Dot his head, 
Rainbows on his wings are spread. 

The description of Fly’s antipodal feats, 


How he crawls 
Up the walls, 
Yet he never falls, 


illustrates the metaphysic in our notice of M’Cosh’s Intuitions. 
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Miscellaneous. 


The Heart and Voice ; or,Songs of Praise for the Sanctuary. Hymn and 
Tune Book, designed for Congregational Singing in the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, and for Congregations Generally. 8vo., pp. 44. Philadel- 
phia: Perkenpine & Higgins, Lippincott & Co. New York: E. Goode- 
nough, 1865. 

The Elements of Moral Science. By Francis Wayianp, D.D. Revised 
and Improved Edition. 12mo., pp. 396. Boston: Gould & Lincoln. New 
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ExpraNation.—The article in our July Quarterly entitled “The 
Doctrine Concerning God,” though containing nothing, as we 
think, unsusceptible of an orthodox sense, has perhaps some 
equivocal modes of statement. We will now say that its insertion 
. in the Quarterly is not to be héld as entitling it to be quoted as 
a clear and ‘authoritative exposition of Methodist Trinitarianism. 





